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Behind the By-Lines 


The leading article this issue The 
Intangible Supports Liberty George 
Counts, for many years member 
the Faculty Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and eminent educational 
philosopher. Long has been Director 
the Division Educational Foundations 
Teachers College, required all grad- 
uate students This article 
adaptation address honor Frank 
Wright, former Executive President 
Kappa Delta Pi, given Washington Uni- 
versity April 26, 1955. “In his life and 
work,” Dr. Counts writes, Wright 
personified these intangible supports lib- 
erty. Far more than most was 
guided the principle ‘obedience the 
unenforceable.’ 

her Before Adult Education Was 
Thought Dorothy Canfield Fisher pre- 
sents another her inimitable vignettes 
her neighbors, collection which will 
soon published benefit for the local 
historical library her town. expected 
that other these sketches one Ameri- 
ca’s most talented writers will published 
year. 

Intergroup Education Public Schools 
timely presentation co-authors: Rolf 
Muuss, who has two degrees from German 
Universities, has studied Columbia and 
University and now his 
way becoming citizen the United 
States and securing his Ph.D. degree 
educational psychology the University 
Illinois; and Celia Burns Stendler, Pro- 
fessor Education the University 
Illinois. Dr. Stendler collaborated with 
Child Development published Harcourt 
and “Intergroup Education K-Primary 
Grades,” published Macmillan. She 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 


Stuart Noble, Professor Education 
Emeritus, Tulane University, author 
Life with Mr. Shakes. member 
Kappa Delta Tulane University, 
past president the National Society 
College Teachers Education, Fel- 
low the AASA, joint author series 
English books for high schools, and 
author History American Edu- 
cation.” 

William Gescheider Assistant 
the Director the Council for Advance- 
ment Secondary Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., recently set with Galen 
Jones Director, his The Study 
Economic Education the Council for 
Advancement Secondary Education 
describes the preliminary phases study 
designed arouse, better economic un- 
derstanding among young people, proj- 
ect sponsored the National Association 
Secondary-School Principles and the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau. 

Harry Samuel Broudy author 
Teaching-Craft Profession. Pro- 
fessor Education the State Teachers 
College, Framington, Massachusetts. 
1935-36 was Assistant Philosophy 
Harvard University. has been Super- 
visor the Division Extension the 
State Department Education Massa- 
chusetts; Director Graduate Study 
Massachusetts State Teachers College; 
Member the Massachusetts Youth Com- 
mission; and Consultant the National 
recent volume Philosophy Education. 

The Need for Statistics and More Sta- 
tistics Merle Tate, Profes- 
sor Education, University Pennsyl- 
1955 his “Statistics Education” appeared 

(Continued page 256) 
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The Intangible Supports Liberty 


Counts 


1913 James Bury published 
book entitled History Freedom 
Thought. his last chapter, after 
having told the story the long strug- 
gle Western man for the liberation 
the human mind, this distinguished 
English historian and philosopher ex- 
pressed the optimism the time the 
following words: “The struggle 
reason against authority has ended 
what appears now decisive and 
permanent victory for liberty. the 
most civilized and progressive countries, 
fundamental 

This statement wise and learned 
man dramatizes the gulf that separates 
our time from the opening years the 
twentieth century. Who today would 
venture say that the struggle for 
“freedom discussion” has ended 
triumph? Indeed, many voices have been 
heard during the last four decades pro- 


(London and New York, 1913), pp. 247-248. 


claiming the end the era liberalism 
and the rise some form Caesarism. 
The year after the publication Bury’s 
book the catastrophe the First World 
War swept over the “most civilized and 
progressive countries” the earth and 
weakened the moral supports liberty. 
And out that catastrophe emerged the 
twin despotisms Bolshevism and 
Fascism with their totalitarian doctrines 
and barbarous deeds. difficult for 
realize that the generation attending 
our colleges the first decade and half 
this century never heard the words 
“Bolshevism” and “Fascism” mentioned 
their classes history and social phi- 
losophy. fact the word “totalitarian” 
“totalitarianism” first appeared 
Webster’s dictionary 1934. The to- 
talitarian scourge brought the Second 
World War, and today its Bolshevik 
Communist variant holds bond- 
age one-third the human race, pene- 
trates every society the planet, and 
seeks destroy any and all means 
the spirit freedom everywhere. And 
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this fabled “land the free” must 
perpetually the alert lest fall 
victim some native form totalitari- 
anism fraudulently carrying the banners 
patriotism and presenting itself the 
only loyal defender “the American 
way life.” The seeds this bogus 
brand Americanism have already 
sprouted here and there our soil. 

America constitute the most 
powerful bastion freedom the 
world. should falter grow weary 
its practice and defense, the cause 
liberty might well lost throughout 
the earth—and the earth getting smal- 
ler and smaller the minute. This must 
sobering thought all us. But 
how well are equipped discharge 
the awesome responsibilities 
tory has placed firmly our shoulders 
and from which simply cannot escape, 
either the adoption the so-called 
“Bricker amendment,” withdrawal 
from the United Nations, transport- 
ing ourselves another planet, 
any other magical formula? must 
realize clearly that our destinies are in- 
extricably linked with the destinies 
mankind. 

this realm the fate human 
freedom that one the foremost tasks 
the schools, colleges, universities, and 
all agencies enlightenment may 
found. people must achieve 
understanding the foundations 
liberty surpassing both depth and 
scope that any earlier generation, not 
excluding the generation the found- 
ing fathers the Republic. The rise 
demagoguery these latter years and 
the attendant indifference the pres- 


January 


ervation the basic rights the indi- 
vidual constitute measure the de- 
ficiency our understanding. Many 
apparently are unable grasp the 
dimensions the dilemma confronting 
our search for national security 
free society. The fact that large 
fraction our people either not un- 
derstand the nature liberty not 
care what happens it. fail see 
that the end desired really security for 
liberty now and the future, the thing 
profess covet most may itself 
lost—our heritage freedom. must 
realize that tyranny, like liberty, “broad. 
ens down from precedent precedent.” 

recent the public mind 
the realm civil liberties trained 
social scientists reveals the magnitude 
the educational task before us. reveals 
widespread condition ignorance, con- 
fusion, and unconcern with respect the 
very essence free society. When 
asked what they “worry about most” 
eighty per cent the men and women 
interviewed answered solely terms 
immediate personal and family prob- 
lems. Ten per cent “professed worries 
about any problems.” And less than one 
per cent, “by the most generous interpre- 
tation,” expressed any concern over the 
threat Communism the condition 
civil liberties. Thirty-one per cent 
thought that socialist should not 
allowed present his ideas public 
address, thirty-five per cent that book 
written him socialism should 
removed from the public library, and 
eighty-four per cent that should not 


Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, 
and Civil Liberties (Garden City, 1955). 
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allowed teach college uni- 
versity. Twenty-one per cent expressed 
the opinion that man whose loyalty 
has been questioned before Congres- 
sional committee, but who swears under 
oath has never been Communist,” 
should not allowed speak the 
community. Twenty-two per cent would 
“fire” such person from high school 
teaching post, eighteen per cent from 
work defense plant, and eleven per 
cent from clerking store. Moreover, 
many our citizens seem unable dis- 
tinguish Communism from democratic 
socialism, even from the principles 
liberalism and the ethical teachings 
the Judeo-Christian faith. This situation 
made order for the demagogue, the 
internal foe free society since ancient 

this “time troubles” and this 
“time promise” should inquire 
deeply into the supports liberty. Such 
supports are both tangible and intan- 
gible, the two being closely interwoven. 
The former are well-known and have 
received much attention our genera- 
tion, while the have been all too 
much neglected. 


Foremost among the tangible sup- 
ports the factor power its several 
overt forms. Since the ancient Greeks the 
truth has been recognized that freedom 
safe only where military, economic, 
and political power widely distributed 
and subjected the discipline law. 
Thucydides, though speaking justice 
rather than liberty, observed: “We 
both alike know that into the discussion 
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human affairs the question justice 
only enters where the pressure neces- 
sity equal, and that the powerful exact 
what they can and the weak grant what 
they must.” And Aristotle century later 
stated maxim politics that “when 
the rich grow numerous properties 
increase, the form government 
changes into oligarchy govern- 
ment families.” setting the 
system checks and balances the found- 
ing fathers our Republic were keenly 
aware the relation power liberty. 
And Daniel Webster merely gave ex- 
pression the tradition Anglo-Saxon 
liberalism when said 1820: “In the 
absence military force, political power 
naturally and necessarily goes into the 
hands which hold the property.” 
Perhaps the most widely quoted state- 
ment concerning the role power 
human affairs came from the pen 
Lord Acton, renowned English student 
the relation between freedom and 
power. Before the rise the contem- 
porary totalitarian state said simply, 
“Power tends corrupt and absolute 
power corrupts Like all 
sweeping statements regarding the be- 
haviour men, this statement course 
requires some qualification. The count- 
less ruling classes, nations, and races 
history have not been equally corrupted 
the possession vast temporal power. 
One need only mention the contrasting 
policies and actions our time British 
imperialism, the one side, and Nazi 
Communist imperialism, the other. 


John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton, Essays 


Freedom and (Boston and Glencoe, 
1948), 364. 
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Even slavery marked varying de- 
grees brutality and cruelty different 
ages and cultures. And when turn 
the impact power individuals, 
are compelled qualify the maxim 
still further. matter fact would 
not difficult cite cases our own 
history men who were humbled rather 
than corrupted the exercise the 
great power the Presidency. the 
other hand, one can easily imagine how 
Hitler Stalin would have responded 
the hunger strikes Mahatma 
Gandhi. The latter’s resort non-vio- 
lent opposition was successful only be- 
cause the humane impulses the 
British Viceroy. Yet the citizens free 
society, they would remain free, must 
ever keep their eyes fixed anxiously 
the brute facts power. They must ever 
watchful lest some class, caste, sect, 
party, faction achieve monopoly 
military, economic, political power. 
And time the past was there 
greater need for such watchfulness than 
there the present age industrial 
civilization when the power balances are 
marked continuous and even pro- 
found change. Particularly fateful for 
the future liberty are the new instru- 
ments power created scientific and 
engineering genius, notably the new 
weapons warfare and the new means 
communication which the bodies 
men may destroyed, their minds 
molded, and their spirits coerced. 


Another tangible support liberty 
may found the facts geography. 
For almost three centuries the great 
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oceans east and west served powerful 
barriers against successful 
from Europe and Asia. sense Wash- 
ington was merely recognizing this con- 
dition when his Farewell Address 
1796 warned against forming “per- 
manent alliances with any portion the 
foreign world” and entangling “our 
peace and prosperity the toils 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, caprice.” little more than 
generation later 1831 the great 
Frenchman, Alexis Tocqueville, paid 
long visit and studied our institu- 
tions. Coming with strong aristocratical 
bias against the theories democracy 
and popular rule, gradually tempered 
his views the light his observations, 
had been among only few 
months when set down his notes 
ten “causes” for the relative success 
the American democracy. The second 
these “causes” was “geographical posi- 
tion—no neighbors.” Today the oceans, 
Tocqueville saw them, are gone. And 
the security, which they provided and 
which essential liberty, gone 
with them. Students English history 
have likewise traced the development 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
freedom the natural barrier the 
Channel. 

There are other tangible supports 
liberty which deserve mention. High 
among them would that economic 
plenty and security which David Potter 
has analyzed his recent Also 
there the phenomenon the volun- 
tary association which has long been 


Morris Potter, People Plenty (Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1954). 
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characteristic American life, which 
astonished Tocqueville, and which in- 
sures wide distribution power under 
the rule law. And there are others. 
But the emphasis the present article 
placed the intangible supports 
liberty, supports which are basic its 
practice and perdurance, and which the 
same time are little understood ap- 
preciated. Not few appear believe 
that freedom can transported from 
one society another the shipment 
its outward forms. 


The tangible and intangible supports 
liberty are brought together the 
rule law which, according Sir 
Ernest Barker, foundation 
foundations” the Western political 
tradition. Without the history 
Europe would have little political sig- 
nificance. And this tradition assumes its 
most fundamental expression the 
constitution, the “law laws,” the law 
under which laws are made and judged, 
the law which governs the governors, 
whether peoples, classes, officials, 
monarchs, The development constitu- 
tionalism may regarded man’s bold- 
est and most imaginative attempt 
bring order and stability into the conduct 
and administration human affairs, and 
not just for brief season, but for gen- 
erations and centuries. Charles Beard 
once expressed the view that “constitu- 
tionalism represents the highest type 
government.” 

Statute laws and written constitutions 
may regarded tangible supports 
liberty, but laws and constitutions not 
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enforce themselves, Why men obey 
the laws, why powerful economic 
groups acquiesce the removal their 
privileges legal means, why the 
heads government submit the ver- 
dict the polls, and why great army 
commanders fresh from victory the 
battlefield abide the principle the 
subordination the military the civil 
authority accordance with the consti- 
tution? this realm that the in- 
tangible supports liberty play their 
indispensable role. this realm too 
that the economic and military determin- 
ists have made their most grevious 
errors. The more fanatical followers 
Karl Marx, for example, have assumed 
that all so-called “capitalist” societies are 
precisely alike their fundamentals and 
are destined follow the same course 
into the future. 

The issue may sharpened 
erence the history constitutionalism 
which dates from the last quarter the 
eighteenth century. During the century 
and half following 1776, says Walton 
Hamilton, count instruments 
which peoples have embodied their 
faith runs into the Among 
these “instruments” was the famous 
Weimar Constitution, regarded many 
students one the best constitutions 
ever written, Yet endured but fourteen 
years. And the hundreds which 
Hamilton refers only handful have 
actually survived and functioned. Many 
lasted only few years 
the unwritten codes responsibility, 

Walton Hamilton “Constitutionalism,” 


Encyclopaedia the Social Sciences (New York, 
1931), Vol. IV, 255. 
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self-reliance, and moral courage living 
the hearts individual men and women 
which seem make the difference. 


The subject therefore takes behind 
and beneath the laws, the very char- 
acter and genius people, traditions, 
habits, loyalties, ideals, and values—all 
intangibles which are real guns and 
machines. generation ago Lord Bal- 
four summarized most succinctly these 
intangible supports the British Con- 
stitution, constitution that was never 
written adopted any particular 
time. “Could long survive the shocks 
revolutionary and counter-revolution- 
ary violence?” asked himself, and 
then proceeded answer: know not. 
The experiment has never been tried.” 
But the following words prescribed 
the conditions survival: 

matters little what other gifts people 
may possess they are wanting those 
which, from this point view, are most 
If, for example, they have 
capacity for grading their loyalties well 
for being moved them; they have 
natural inclination liberty and natural 
respect for law; they lack good humour 
and tolerate foul play; they know not how 
compromise when; they have not 
that distrust extreme conclusions which 
sometimes misdescribed want logic; 
corruption does not repel them; and their 
divisions tend either too numerous 
too profound, the successful working 
British institutions may difficult im- 

This remarkable statement deserves 
far more elaboration than possible 

*Earl Balfour, “Introduction” Walter 


Bagehot, The English Constitution (The World’s 
Classics edition, Oxford, 1928), xxii. 
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here. But high among the priorities 
body common loyalties and concep- 
tions the general welfare which may 
capable holding the “divisions” 
peaceful and orderly bounds. This note 
was stressed more than two centuries ago 
Montesquieu. Recognizing three 
forms government among men—des- 
potic, aristocratic, and republican—he 
argued that the distinguishing mark 
the first fear, the second, honor, and 
the third, virtue. “virtue” 
meant “love the laws our country,” 
love which “requires constant pref- 
erence public private interest.” And 
since virtue involves “self-renunciation,” 
which “ever arduous and painful,” 
republican government that the 
whole power education required.” 
through the generations, cannot mean 
every man for himself and for the ad- 
vancement his narrow personal inter- 
ests. Nor can mean every class, group, 
association, party for itself. The main- 
thus social undertaking. cannot 
regime under which the citizen re- 
lieved responsibility and freed from 
all restraints not imposed law 
necessity. And “preference public 
private welfare” requires, not the main- 
tenance things they are, but deep 
concern for the eradication injustice, 
the achievement equal opportunity 
for all, and the removal everything 
that mean and ugly the common 
life. Carl Becker has eloquently said, 


Charles Louis Secondat Montesquieu, 
Spirit Laws (J. Prichard, Ed., London, 
1902), Vol. pp. 36-37. 


ay 
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every right freedom carries with itself 
corresponding responsibility. 

well recall the wise words 
Lord Moulton about “obedience the 
unenforceable” uttered more than gen- 
eration ago. Between “the domain 
Positive Law” and “the domain Free 
Choice,” said, there lies “the domain 
Obedience the Unenforceable” 
which conscience rules.* his view 
the unenforceable” consti- 
tutes the moral foundation good 
society. And this applies not only the 
field politics and citizenship, but also 
every sphere life—in the family, 
the church, industry, the voluntary 
association, and all human and social 
relationships. The power law clearly 
limited. can scarcely expected 
make good citizens free society 
enforce itself, but good citizens are abso- 
lutely essential both the making and 
the administration good laws. Love 
liberty, and even love country, can- 
not compelled legislation. And the 
same may said sense fairness, 
abhorrence injustice, acquiescence 
majority rule, devotion the Bill 
Rights, and experimental and inquir- 
ing mind. These great values free 
society can only incorporated into the 
character the individual through the 
processes nurture and education. 


Yet another intangible support 
erty knowledge and understanding 


Fletcher Moulton, The Life Lord 
Moulton (London, 1922), pp. 96-99. 
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the part the citizen the nature 
man and the world and age which 
lives. The dependence free institu- 
tions popular enlightenment has been 
recognized all the great leaders and 
spokesmen our democracy since the 
time Washington. But few have seen 
this relationship more clearly than 
humble and untutored New England 
farmer the close the eighteenth 
century. This man, William Manning 
name, completed manuscript 
1798 entitled The Key 
which endeavored show “the 
Causes why free government has Al- 
ways Failed, and Remidy against 
his opening paragraph the author con- 
fesses candidly his limitations for under- 
taking such formidable task: not 
Man Larning selfe for neaver 
had the advantage six months school- 
neaver was Miles from whare was 
reader antiant history for always 
followed hard labor for living.” Al- 
though his grammar was bad and his 
spelling worse, William Manning knew 
his way about the complex field 
social forces. After giving General 
Descriptin the Causes that Ruen Re- 
publiks,” concludes that “Learning 
Knowledg essential the preservation 
Libberty and unless have more 
amongue Cannot Seporte our 
Libbertyes Long.” then proceeds 
outline the elements “Knowledge 
nesecary for freeman.” 

Although knowledge and understand- 


Manning, The Key Libberty 
(Billerica, 1922). 
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ing are not the only intangible supports 
liberty, they are indispensable. 
seems quite likely today that those citi- 
zens countries that had enjoyed 
measure freedom and then passed 
under the yoke dictatorship did not 
know what they were doing. Moreover, 
knowledge and understanding were 
necessary Manning’s time, how much 
more necessary they are today! Here 
without doubt may found one the 
most fundamental threats the survival 
liberty today and tomorrow. Science 
and technology have created society 
dynamic its movements, mighty 
its energies, wide its sweep, and 
complex its operations that one en- 
titled wonder whether its control may 
not beyond the capacity the citizen. 
just possible that here the 
heel” free society the 
present age and the fabulous age 
which lies ahead. student the his- 
tory engineering, speaking scientific 
and technological discoveries and inven- 
tions, has recently observed that “we 
have picked but few pebbles the 
shores great ocean that still remains 
acquire the “knowledge necessary 
for freeman” the coming epoch, 
must acquire thirst for such knowledge. 
This thirst another the intangible 
supports liberty. 

liberty has its intangible supports, 
has its intangible destroyers. And 
awareness these intangible destroy- 
ers constitutes itself one the es- 
sential intangible supports human 


Forbes, Man the Maker (New York, 
1950), 329. 
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freedom. This leads examination 
the “totalitarian mind,” whose elements 
are always present some measure 
the citizens free society. The true 
totalitarian regards right whatever 
advances, whatever thinks 
vances, his cause. thus subordinates 
means ends, repudiates the idea ob- 
jective truth, and prepared falsify 
history and events the interest vic- 
tory. scorns the idea human dig- 
nity and treats without mercy all who 
oppose him, whether individuals, classes, 
races. refuses tolerate differ- 
ences and regards those who are not with 
glorifies the role violence history 
and obeys the law only when weak. 
certain the rightness his acts 
and the grandeur his mission. sub- 
ordinates everything the capture 
power. And capturing power out- 
laws all the freedoms democratic 
society, even outlawing the freedom 
silence. seeks control all agencies 
and processes for the molding the 
mind and rejects completely the concep- 
tion the higher law, the law above the 
state, the right conscience. God. 
But performs all his acts the 
name the welfare some class, race, 
people whom never consults. The 
follower surrenders his individual 
erties and gives himself completely 
the will the leader. And all the while 
great crusade for some great good, 
free society must ever guard 
against the spread this mentality. 
understanding such mentality should 
major object education. 


| 


Before Adult Education Was 
Thought 


CANFIELD FISHER 


Conroy was one the “charac- 
the old Vermont village 
where spent good deal little 
girlhood. was born long ago the 
first half the nineteenth century that, 
his youth, there was classroom edu- 
cation open him more liberal than 
learning read and write and figure 
the overcrowded village school. 
grew up, was plain that had 
powerful, original mind. Most Arling- 
ton people recognized his native intelli- 
gence, but considered him 
And they were right. For lack intel- 
lectual discipline and wide informa- 
tion, his fine mind never functioned 
didn’t know what now any 
high school graduate knows, something 
what had been thought out cen- 
turies before our times, and his reason- 
ing was often not sound. jumped 
ardently ideas and conclusions which 
were new him, but which acquaintance 
with history, science, economics 
would have shown him impractical 
and one-sided. 

But was born much more 
artist than intellectual. His passion 
was music. the restricted rural life 
his boyhood there was way for him 
receive any musical training even 
ever hear good music. learned 
fiddle untaught. was dance fid- 
dler, and indeed never played for 


dance his life. The music wanted 
was the very finest. This austerely clas- 
sical taste was, itself, enough those 
days have him dubbed very queer 
character indeed. 

realize now, what didn’t occur 
till much later, that such love for 
Beethoven and Haydn and Bach and 
such great distaste for trivial music was 
really odd district-school-edu- 
cated house-painter and isolated villager, 
inexplicable, without some in- 
fluence his earlier life which 
didn’t know. Did encounter his 
boyhood and youth somebody with sound 
musical training? Maybe. never heard 
anyone mention such contact, give 
any other explanation. But that proves 
nothing. may have heard such men- 
tion and remember not word it. 
For when first remember John Conroy 
was little girl perhaps ten years old, 
beginning play the violin, and took 
him for granted, just was, ten- 
year-olds take everybody around them 
for granted. 

certainly took for granted Aunt 
Mattie Canfield. the world where 
John Conroy was first violin and was 
second, Aunt Mattie was piano. She 
played that instrument young ladies 
did those days. Not that she was then 
young lady; she was, like many stout 
middle-aged women the just 
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young lady grown old, having studied 
music like any other the parlor “ac- 
complishments,” learned rote. But 
she had considerable facility, read music 
fluently, had feeling for rhythm un- 
shakable Red Mountain, and was 
always ready anything which might 
give pleasure. 

the front parlor the Brick 
House, now the Community House, 
which was then great-grandmother’s 
house, three used have wonderful 
evenings. John Conroy was strongly in- 
clined ideas which people then con- 
sidered radical—they would called 
merely liberal now. And lived 
his ideas some odd ways. objected 
rather belligerently outward signs 
social position, and would never wear 
necktie, because thought that was 
used mark difference between wage- 
earning people and those who didn’t 
work for their living. But always 
looked clean with stiff, starched, white, 
wing-collar, the sizable gold-plated shirt- 
stud gleaming baldly front. Since 
were used it, never thought 
looked queer. Visitors town did. 

that time his life had ac- 
quired fine collection violin music, 
quartets, trios, duets, his especial love 
being for strings played together. 
never liked singing, and always avoided 
the social gatherings around the piano 
sing hymns, patriotic songs the 
popular tunes the day, which satisfied 
the mild taste for music the people 
around him. elders often think, 
who still remember John Conroy before 
was eccentric old man, how 
would have enjoyed, could have 
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heard them before his ears became 
dulled age, our 
players, with the beautiful chamber 
music which they pour into our homes, 

Together three, dear Aunt 
Mattie pounding energetically the 
piano, John Conroy first violin, and 
feet dangling far from the floor, 
second violin, read music—page after 
page, the notes were within our abili- 
ties, phrase after phrase when was 
hard. That was the set-up for several 
evenings every week. were happily 
engrossed it, and there was nobody 
around hear us, except people passing 
the sidewalk front the house, 
didn’t trouble other folks. 

Those evenings little girlhood 
and later ’teens opened music 
me. For, like Aunt Mattie generation 
before, was “taking music lessons” 
ordinary little girls did, sixty-five years 
ago. This meant that was given scales 
and exercises for work and tuneful little 
“pieces” for pleasure. These had shal- 
low prettiness which had been worn 
enough play the notes teacher’s 
satisfaction. They had nothing all 
common with the breathtaking adven- 
ture plunging into the deep waters 
real music and swimming for dear life, 
going under times—“Oh John, where 
are you coming the sur- 
face the indication gave and strik- 
ing out again. 

What did read? Whatever was 
the big sheets which John Conroy 
brought and set our music-stands. 
The first remember well was Haydn, 
for whom child came have 
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fond, enchanted affection like that for 
favorite, playful, fun-loving uncle. But 
there great deal Haydn beyond 
his folk-fun and John Conroy kept 
insensibly advancing till occasionally 
found ourselves stirred and exalted 
nothing else our everyday lives. 
must confess too that read pages, 
passages, sometimes only few mean- 
ingful bars such could manage, out 
“arrangement” for two violins and piano 
the Beethoven symphonies. Yes, 
really. This not misprint. The orches- 
tral “effects” this arrangement were 
given the piano. How mild aunt, 
who had never her life thundered 
flashed fire, revelled the loud rolling 
bass passages where she emerged from 
being piano and became drums! What 
good times had, all us! 

the time was the middle 
(and course playing little 
better), Beethoven was like another 
uncle, familiar voice and presence 
Haydn but presence bringing 
awed, respectful attentiveness. 

Any Bach? Yes, his voice was always 
heard least once each those 
exciting, absurd, never-to-be-forgotten 
evenings the front parlor. For long 
time thought that didn’t “like” Bach, 
and that couldn’t make sense out 
anything but the shortest phrases. 
thought struggled way through 
those endless twiddles only because John 
Conroy set the page before me. Yet 
there was something odd—I noticed this 
early—as long Bach was being played, 
couldn’t stop listening. And grew 
into ’teens, don’t need tell you 
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what this unwilling fascination grew 
into. 

And read some Boccherini and 
some other 18th century pages. The 
sounds made must have been gro- 
tesque beyond imagining. With every 
note was advancing into world 
pure and lasting joy. 

this point perceive that I’ve for- 
gotten tell you that, barred circum- 
stance from the kind life which 
would have developed freely, John Con- 
roy drank too much. times. Every- 
body knew this, even the ten-year-old 
child who waveringly played second 
violin his first. But nobody minded, 
not even kind “Miss Mattie,” brought 
with decorous Victorian standards 
though she was. Nobody knew laughed 
maliciously about his weakness, nor put 
self-righteous reproving airs, nor 
called him (in hearing) the ugly 
name drunkard. never appeared 
for music when was under the in- 
fluence—not once—and so, gathered 
through pores, was really affair 
ours. 

But, course, the years went by, 
became plain that were all three 
diverging roads—the old young lady 
who was lovable aunt, the frustrated 
artist, the growing-up girl. 

John Conroy lived, alone, the one- 
story, long, one-roomed building 
School Street. began grow some- 
what deaf, his fingers stiffened with age 
and arthritis. grew up, ears gave 
out the early deafness which ended 
music-making, was away college, 
abroad, married, had children. Aunt 
Mattie died. 
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House-painting day and playing 
his violin night beside wood-burning 
stove, John Conroy lived quite alone 
the one big room the battered old 
building. 

One summer when came back from 
college, remember his telling that 
had played his way, during the win- 
ter, through the Beethoven quartets— 
mighty compositions which could 
get only the faintest echo, as, inexpertly, 
pitifully, valiantly, played his single 
violin part. The older members his 
family died, the younger ones lived else- 
where, had other interests, John Conroy 
became “queerer” all the time. Now, 
just had always refused wear 
necktie, refused shave more than 
the old-time farmer’s schedule once 
week, His dimming hearing 
dwindling vitality silenced his violin. 
was old “character,” whom few 
people knew more than that had odd 
ideas. 

Toward the end his life his neigh- 
bors and down School Street began 
concerned about the ancient solitary 
for fear might not bother get him- 
self enough eat. For, natural artist 
that was, felt the comforts life 
unimportant. The kind housewives 
his street would have been glad invite 
the battered, shabby, rather frowsy old 
working-man share their meals with 
them off and on, when liked. But they 
didn’t try this, for had become 
grained his old age, and couldn’t abide 
the idea sitting down the table with 
other people. had lived alone too 
many years for that. And had never 
liked what called sociable chat. His 
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gingham-clad neighbors forbore any at- 
tempts reason with him. Middle-aged 
young matrons they were, they knew 
little what John Conroy had been, 
what might have become. 
them was just crochety, notional old 
man. But their code 
crochety old age had its own rights. 
Those warm-hearted women put their 
heads together devise some arrange- 
ment help him, suited his “char- 
acter,” and invented this plan: They set 
aside for him one compartment their 
this they always kept food 
the kind everybody eats—a piece 
pie, some cold meat, some fruit, slice 
freshly baked cake, some beans—part 
whatever was their own tables. 
Their doors were never locked, and, 
late early, the notion took him, 
John Conroy stepped into the kitchen 
and helped himself. The head the 
family sleeping upstairs, heard—perhaps 
one o’clock the morning—somebody 
stirring the kitchen, thought “John 
coming for his supper,” turned over 
and went sleep again. 
comer Arlington making call the 
front parlor might say warningly her 
hostess. see rather rough-looking 
old coming your back porch.” 
which the hostess, after hasty glance 
out the window, would say, “It’s all 
right. John Conroy coming for his 
lunch.” 

They made good-sense, heavy- 
handed effort, natural though this would 
have seemed, argue with the strange 
old man, dictate him sensible, 
regular way life which would have 

(Continued page 164) 


Rewards Maturity for the Teacher 


HEN the prime life for 

average school teacher, and from 
for the college teacher. This what 
teachers say when they are asked the 
question. Business men, the other 
hand, tend place their prime between 
and 50, and say that man gets 
his top job about 45. Manual workers 
regard the prime life between 
and 40. 

Thus the teacher tends reach his 
prime later than other people. Experi- 
ence contributes his wisdom, and wis- 
dom makes him better teacher, more 
sure himself his dealings with 
colleagues, and more flexible dealings 
with students. With sedentary job, 
feels uncomfortable physical stress 
even 70. 

The prime life for the teacher 
complicated his awareness aging. 
The process aging has been going 
for some time before person becomes 
acutely aware it, but once this happens 
life never the same again. 

Most people become aware that they 
are growing older within few years 
fifty, either before after. This 
awareness marked three things: 

Physical changes that are uncom- 
These changes are dramatized 
for women the menopause, but they 
are present for both sexes other forms. 
Men and women acquire the “middle- 
aged-spread” and put fat around the 


waist. The eye lens loses elasticity and 
people have wear glasses bifocals. 
Unusual exertion, such running, play- 
ing tennis, mountain climbing, may 
result sprained ankles, torn ligaments, 
and physical exhaustion. Men who have 
been physically active and even athletic 
suddenly find that their adolescent sons 
can outdo them. Men experience de- 
crease sexual drive. few men suffer 
premonitory heart attack. 

Recognition that one has reached 
the top one’s career. After years 
promotion, increase salary, and growth 
status and power, person realizes 
that has reached plateau. There will 
further rise, and eventually 
must down hill. 

Realization that the future not 
indefinite. There comes time every 
person’s life when realizes that 
does not have unlimited amount 
time ahead him. Before this time 
can make plans and take responsi- 
bilities without asking himself how many 
these things can accomplish his 
After this point, realizes 
that there will not time enough 
his life all the things would 
like do. Therefore must assign 
some priorities, decline some opportuni- 
ties, and parcel out his remaining years 
get the more important things 
done. 

All three these things may come 
gradually for some people while they 
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come sharply for others. Most people 
not think much about them before the 
age 50. During the period from 
55, however, most people come 
terms with all three things and alter 
their outlook life accordingly. 

This might called the turning-point 
maturity. Maturity might defined 
recognition that one has reached the 
peak one’s career, passed one’s physi- 
cal peak, and has only limited time left 
all the things one would like do. 


The Relation Maturity Retirement 


the turning-point maturity comes 
between and for the average 
teacher, has another years 
before his retirement. These are likely 
good years—his best years. 

Then comes retirement—a new state 
affairs—with new losses and new 
gains. person must retire. 
the adult learning problems none 
more painful than the mastering 
abrupt retirement. Successful retirement 
requires planning and effort during the 
50-65 period for the average teacher. 

There are gains made from re- 
tirement, but only losses can mini- 
mized. Abrupt mandatory retirement 
fixed age has been the major prob- 
lem and major obstacle the enjoyment 
the later years many teachers, just 
has for other professional people 
and for business executives who face 
mandatory retirement about age 65. 

Americans are work-centered people, 
and teachers are even more work-cen- 
tered than most people. This means that 
they get many other satisfactions besides 
money from their work. For instance, 
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they get feeling worth and thereby 
self-respect from their work; they get 
prestige from being members 
learned profession; they get the satis- 
faction giving service others; they 
get pleasure out the experience 
reading and studying and teaching; 
and they often make their best friends 
among other teachers and associate with 
them work. 

When people find such values their 
work, they not like retire, because 
retirement means for them the loss 
many these values. for this rea- 
son that the majority professional and 
business men refuse retire age 
early unless they are forced 
so. Relatively few doctors and lawyers 
retire before the age 80, and 
relatively few business men they 
own their own business. They often taper 
off gradually, narrowing down their 
practice their business, taking 
junior associate bringing son 
into the business. 

Teachers, however, have come gener- 
ally under compulsory retirement pro- 
cedures which compel them retire 
fixed age, usually 65, with provision 
for pension. Before the days com- 
pulsory retirement there were very few 
pensions for teachers and many had 
work past the time when their own 
wishes called for their retirement. Pen- 
sions came together with compulsory 
retirement and the combination was gen- 
erally regarded desirable. But now, 
with the extension pensions through 
the federal social security program 
most people when they reach 
shortly thereafter, the advantages 
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social security the form pensions 
are widely shared and generally desired, 
but compulsory retirement fixed age 
longer seen necessary concomi- 
tant pension plan. 

Thus the question age and circum- 
stances retirement being separated 
from the question economic security 
after retirement, and the question re- 
tirement being debated vigorously 
all walks life. number 
unions have reversed themselves re- 
cent years the question compulsory 
retirement. Where earlier they favored 
retirement fixed age with pension 
provided the employer, now they are 
tending favor flexible retirement 
policy, with company pension when the 
employee retires after given age but 
with the employee’s retirement age 
dependent his current work record 
and his own desires. 

For the teacher useful consider 
the matter retirement having two 
quite different aspects. The first aspect 
economic security. person has eco- 
nomic security when has assured 
income sufficient meet his needs and 
those his dependents. While minor- 
ity teachers are able save and invest 
money insure themselves ade- 
quate income their old age, the great 
majority are mainly dependent their 
pensions Pensions and 
teachers’ annuities have gradually in- 
creased the point where they were 
adequate for ordinary needs until the 
recent post-war inflation. Now they are 
seriously short for people who retired 
before 1945, and are often inadequate 
for people who have retired since 1945. 
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The opening the federal government 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance pro- 
gram teachers privately-supported 
institutions has made important addi- 
tion their economic security. pres- 
ent the teachers public-supported uni- 
versities and public schools are some 
disadvantage far economic security 
after retirement concerned, for two 
reasons: (1) the federal old age insur- 
ance program not open them unless 
their state programs are discontinued, 
(2) most state programs the benefits 
are not “vested” the individual, and 
therefore loses all part his 
benefits takes job another state. 

general can said that the 
economic security the retired teacher 
much more adequate than was 
generation ago, although some groups 
teachers still not have adequate 
income for their old age. 

The second aspect successful re- 
tirement satisfactory shift from em- 
ployment retirement. This takes place 
when peason finds new satisfactions 
retirement replace the old ones lost 
when leaves his job. Retirement from 
his job will reduce some all the 
following: his sense personal worth, 
his prestige the community, his feel- 
ing being useful, the pleasure gets 
from his work, and the pleasure gets 
from asociating with friends work. 
These are likely serious losses, not 
easily compensated for the values 
may find other activities. 

wonder that some men and 
women when retired under compulsion 
from teaching become bitter, moody, ir- 
and disconsolate. Many people 
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through most difficult year two, 
learning adjust retirement. But 
once they have learned this lesson, they 
are likely have fairly pleasant old 
age. 

But there are other people who accept 
retirement gracefully, and even grate- 
fully. They are ready enjoy the 
satisfactions retirement: let-up from 
the physical demands regular working 
hours; chance things one has long 
wanted do—to travel, visit friends, 
read play games, indulge hobby, 
move pleasanter climate, take more 
active part civic church affairs. 
Some these people never did get 
much satisfaction from their jobs, beyond 
the salary check and the feeling that they 
were doing what was expected them. 
For them retirement may real gain. 
Most them, however, have learned 
somehow make for the losses 
retirement securing some the gains. 

For example, successful school prin- 
cipal now years old, and gradu- 
ally letting down. has built himself 
summer cottage lake and goes 
there soon school out the sum- 
mer. His married children visit him 
there during their vacations. has 
acre land, with some fruit trees, and 
garden which starts during spring 
vacation. head the ushers’ com- 
mittee his church. getting ready 
for retirement. contrast him 
another teacher approximately the 
same age, who now works harder than 
ever his job. several com- 
mittees his school system, active 
his professional association, and seeks 
summer school teaching jobs teachers 
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colleges. dreads the idea 
ment, and tries not think about it. 
The second man admirable per- 
son, and generally admired and 
spected his colleagues. The first man 
well-liked, but thought some 
people slackening off his work, 
and receives some criticism for this. 
These men illustrate proposition for 
which there some evidence—that 
person who very well adjusted his 
job will have difficulty with retirement, 
while person who not fully wrapped 
his job will find retirement easier. 


The Cultivation Retirement 
Readiness 


possible for busy, successful 
teacher cultivate readiness for re- 
tirement which will pay off when the time 
comes? This moot question. The 
gerontologists would like think so. 
They offer group counselling, individual 
counselling, and courses making the 
most maturity, with this aim. 

The essentials program for the 
cultivation retirement readiness are 
the following: 

Sometime between and the 
individual should develop program 
health maintenance. should secure 
general medical examination least 
once year; should plan his diet 
keep his weight down and his physical 
energy up; should work out pro- 
gram mild, regular physical exercise. 

should develop leisure activi- 
ties which can continued indefinitely, 
gardening, music, travel, painting, read- 
ing, writing, playing games, fishing, etc. 
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should cultivate the art mak- 
ing and keeping friends. For the loss 
associates death and retirement will 
one the principal hazards his 
own later maturity. 


What About New Jobs for People after 


Retirement? 


Recently 60-year-old teacher asked 
the writer where could get 
vocational aptitude test. His purpose 
was prepare himself for new voca- 
the retirement age 65. thought 
that aptitude test would help him 
decide what new vocation follow. 
This man was indeed unusual. Most 
teachers who working after their 
formal retirement continue teach, 
college which will employ people their 
age. 1947, study male teachers 
retired from the Chicago Public Schools 
showed that percent them were 
still employed full-time part-time, 
and half these were teaching. Today 
the proportion who are employed and 
the proportion who are teaching are 
undoubtedly larger, due the growing 
shortage teachers. 

general person secures job 
after retirement from the teaching pro- 
fession will job paying somewhat 
less, and often with less prestige. 
may secure employment booksales- 
man, hotel clerk, motel mana- 
ger. The writer knows man who 
had always wanted grower 
flowers, who after his retirement built 
fairly lucrative business growing 
tulip and lily bulbs. Another man who 
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had always wanted historian 
started column local history the 
local newspaper and organized local 
historical society which grew the point 
where was able employ him part- 
time executive secretary. But these are 
rare instances. Most people when they 
retire from teaching position that car- 
ries compulsory retirement, must either 
retire for good, seek another teach- 
ing position, take job with less 
status. 


Will the Retirement Age for Teachers 
Changed? 


present the standard age for re- 
tirement teachers under compulsory 
retirement plans 65. few colleges 
and school systems have retirement age 
66, 68, 70. Some not have 
compulsory retirement age, but permit 
retirement pension after given age, 
usually 65, though sometimes earlier. 

Compulsory retirement gen- 
erally disapproved teachers who 
themselves are past 55, though 
more likely approved younger 
teachers. Compulsory retirement any 
rule specialists gerontology, who 
tend favor flexible, selective retire- 
ment, applied each individual 
relation his own productivity and 
desire work. few experts favor com- 
pulsory retirement fixed age, for 
teachers well other people, the 
ground that such plan easy ad- 
minister, does not hurt the feelings 
people who would retired earlier than 
others under flexible plan, and gives 
the worker date retirement against 
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which can make his plans. 

Over and above the pros and cons 
compulsory and flexible retirement 
plans there the matter supply and 
demand. the supply workers 
short, the tendency postpone retire- 
ment; the supply too great, the 
tendency set mandatory retire- 
ment earlier age. 

Therefore the present critical shortage 
school teachers and the projected 
shortage college teachers are having 
the effect postponing retirement for 
teachers. Even though the nominal re- 
tirement age may remain unchanged 
practices are developed which postpone 
retirement. For example, number 
city school systems with mandatory re- 
tirement now encourage teachers con- 
tinue teaching year-to-year basis, 
often reduced salary, while permit- 
ting them draw their pensions. Gen- 
erally speaking, principals and other 
administrators are retired 65, but they 
may elect back class-room teach- 
ing after that age. 

College teachers 1960 will find 
themselves the same favorable posi- 
tion with respect retirement. Ways 
will found continue them past 
teachers, probably somewhat re- 
duced salaries and teaching loads. 

Since the teacher shortage promises 
persist for least decade and 
probably longer, possible that the 
emergency nature the procedure for 
employing teachers after the nominal 
retirement age will give way more 
orderly and institutionalized methods, 
which may take the form of: Chang- 
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ing the mandatory retirement age toa 
later one, such Making provi- 
sion for flexible, selective retirement, 
based procedures agreed upon be- 
tween teachers and the administration. 

The next few years will bring golden 
opportunity the teachers who wish 
see change the formal arrangements 
for retirement the teaching profes- 
sion. They will position secure 
careful consideration administrators 
any proposals they may wish make, 
Teachers organizations will probably 
take this matter important 
element 
ments. 

The net effect concerted effort 
teachers make retirement more flexi- 
ble, mandatory some age later than 
65, might reduce the problem 
adjustment retirement, since teachers 
the time their retirement would 
less vigorous, would demand less life, 
and would have fewer years live. 
the other hand, teachers who reached 
retirement age under such new arrange- 
ments might even less prepared for 
retirement than they are now, and might 
make less effort prepare for retire- 
ment, being assured later retirement 
age. Thus the maladjustment teachers 
when they eventually had retire might 
better retain the present rather early 
and mandatory retirement provisions, 
thus putting teachers notice, 
were, that they would have 
years fairly active life after retire- 
ment, and that they should prepare 
themselves enjoy these years. 


Intergroup Education the 
Public Schools 


anp Burns STENDLER 


WARENESS the existence preju- 
dice children not new phe- 
nomenon among educators. Over 
years ago Lasker (12)* published ex- 
tensive collection anecdotal records 
showing children’s awareness group 
differences. Subsequently many more re- 
search reports have clearly indicated that 
prejudice does not spring full-blown into 
being adulthood but that intergroup 
attitudes are shaped during the child- 
hood years. Furthermore, has also 
been clearly demonstrated research 
that the process attitude-formation 
can studied scientifically and that 
knowledge concerning attitude change 
can used replace negative attitudes 
with positive ones. 

American public schools hold one 
their goals the training citizens for 
democracy. Educators generally ac- 
cept the position that our schools should 
give students education that will 
equip them live, not fascist so- 
ciety, not police state, not 
anarchy, not elite society, but 
society founded upon democratic prin- 
ciples. Basic this position the belief 
the supreme worth the individual 
and the right that individual 
achieve the richest fullest life regardless 
race, religion, nationality background, 
social class membership. 


This and other similar numbers the ar- 
ticle refer the bibliography which follows it. 


During the past quarter century 
research findings have indicated the ex- 
istence prejudice toward minority 
groups which runs counter our demo- 
cratic principle. Not only prejudiced at- 
titudes but prejudiced actions exist, 
which keep people from living decent 
housing, having decent education, hold- 
ing decent job, enjoying equal oppor- 
tunity respect recreational facilities 
and having proper medical care. All 
these are direct contradiction our 
belief the supreme worth every 
individual. 

But also during the past quarter 
century, the movement have only 
first-class citizens has become increasingly 
strong. Supreme Court decisions, grow- 
ing awareness the critical attitude 
other countries toward the existence 
prejudice the United States and the 
knowledge that such prejudice 
effective propaganda weapon Commu- 
nist hands have speeded the process. 

was natural from the beginning that 
public schools should implicated the 
problem. First, have given our al- 
legiance the democratic faith. Sec- 
ondly, since attitudes are formative 
stage during childhood and adolescence, 
the years the child spends public 
schools are critical for changing attitudes. 
And thirdly, children all the people 
attend public schools. That there now 
tremendous interest this area evi- 
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denced the increase workshops, 
publications and courses intergroup 
education, all devoted what the 
schools can and should about the 
problem. 

means have all teachers been 
persuaded that building desirable inter- 
group attitudes should their profes- 
sional responsibility. Perhaps teachers 
might roughly grouped follows: 

Teachers who themselves are 
prejudiced. unfortunate but true 
that many teachers share the prejudiced 
attitudes that exist our society. 
one midwestern community—ironically 
enough the larger two communities 
where one the biggest state universi- 
ties the country located—a powerful 
group teachers succeeded blocking 
move hire Negro teacher teach 
white schools. Such teachers hope 
are the minority but they exist. 

Teachers who believe the commu- 
nity doesn’t need intergroup education. 
Some teachers equate the need for inter- 
group education with the existence 
group tensions the community. Mr. 
for example, who teaches bed- 
room community Chicago doesn’t see 
why intergroup education necessary 
for his upper-middle class pupils; they 
never come contact with children from 
minority groups. Intergroup education 
all right for places where there are race 
riots bad feelings, says he, but not for 
his school. Mr. X’s pupils, however, are 
Americans, not inhabitants desert 
isle, and Americans should con- 
cerned with the problem squaring our 
practices with democratic ideals. 

Teachers who think the community 
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not ready for intergroup 
Mr. has expressed himself favor 
intergroup education but only when 
the community “is ready.” loathe 
mention Hanukkah and Passover 
Christmas and Easter, for example, be- 
cause some parents might object. 
does not see that teachers can force 
making community “ready” for 
intergroup education. 

Teachers who are men good will 
but who lack knowledge how attitudes 
are formed and changed and use in- 
efficient techniques. These are teachers 
who think that only pupils different 
races could attend the same schools, 
would have problems. they may 
try having their eighth grade boys play 
the parochial school team order 
build better attitudes. Such teachers have 
hearts the right place but they lack 
knowledge the research this area. 

Teachers who are cognizant 
what has been tried intergroup edu- 
cation and who utilize the best present 
knowledge. These are teachers with 
sound grasp how attitudes are formed 
and changed, insofar this knowledge 
available us, 

Teachers who are the forefront 
intergroup education and who are 
interested experimenting with new 
ways building desirable attitudes. 

Primarily this paper beamed read- 
ers Groups and Those Groups 
and probably are not readers 
this journal and for those Group 
will serve only reinforcement what 
they already know. those educa- 
tion who might benefit review 
research related the formation and 


changing attitudes direct our 
efforts. 


The Origin Attitudes (Prejudices 


Since attitudes general well 
attitudes toward racial and religious 
groups particular are not innate but 
acquired, they can influenced and 
shaped. This means that they can 
influenced both directions, toward 
inequality, hatred and destruction well 
toward equality, understanding and 
co-operation. One the basic principles 
which this study based that atti- 
tudes are complex psychological phe- 
nomena and cannot explained 
understood one single factor. will 
shown that they must considered 
the product multiple causation. 

Many recent investigations have dealt 
with such questions as: “Why does 
person become prejudiced?” “How does 
prejudice develop?” “What needs 
prejudiced attitudes serve?” One the 
dramatic changes that these investiga- 
tions have brought about regard the 
traditional concept group prejudice 
that group prejudice longer 
considered objective manifestation 
the qualities which Negroes, Jews, 
Indians Mexicans have but that the 
reason for prejudiced attitude has 
found either the prejudiced person 
himself environmental factors that 
influence the prejudiced person. Bettel- 
heim and Janowitz conclude that in- 
tolerance less function the object 
social situation than one’s personal 
evaluation that (2) Horo- 
witz says that attitudes are chiefly de- 
termined not contact with Negroes, 
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but contact with the prevalent atti- 
tude toward Negroes. (10) Minorities 
outgroups develop certain character- 
istics and prejudices defense against 
discrimination because the limita- 
tions imposed upon them. However 
will concerned this study with the 
prejudices the majority in-group, 
with the factors that cause these preju- 
dices, and with the variables related 
prejudice and its development. 

There are two general theories 
which the origin prejudice can 
explained: first, learning theory and sec- 
ond, scapegoat theory. 


Learning Theory 


There little doubt that the child 
while growing up, accepts, imitates and 
adopts the attitudes, values, ideas and 
the behavior his parents. From early 
childhood, social facts, particularly the 
feelings .belongingness certain 
groups, are among the most fundamental 
constituents this growing world, and 
determine what the individual considers 
right wrong, his wishes and goals. 
(13) The acquisition prejudice usu- 
ally gradual and closely related the 
total socialization process. The child in- 
corporates his ethnic value schemes and 
his race attitudes much the same way 
which learns his other social lessons 
—from significant adults, such 
parents, from his peers and from the 
incontestable facts life itself. (29) The 
separation the living quarters some 
towns, the segregation schools, and 
the distinction seating busses and 
trains are all learning situations that 
not need further interpretation. 
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Other media such propaganda, in- 
doctrination and habituation operate also 
under the principle the learning 
theory and are importance for chil- 
dren well for adults. 
directed propaganda can “educate” 
prejudice, but even “harmless” movies 
can—more less purposefully—influ- 
ence people their attitude because 
the high degree ego-involvement. 


Scapegoat Theory 


The scapegoat theory has been used 
explain subconscious psychological 
process. based the assumption 
that being prejudiced fulfills underlying 
personality needs. Group prejudice, like 
any other hostility, reaction not 
external stimulus, but internal 
process—frustration. (17) The sources 
frustration can manifold, such 
tensions, insecurities, economic difficul- 
ties, dominating parents autocratic 
group which needs the scapegoat 
means distracting the masses. (14) 
The accumulation frustrating experi- 
ences generates aggression and hostility. 
Since society does not permit open 
against parents and other authorities, 
these feelings have repressed. 
Therefore the latent aggression di- 
rected against minority out-groups 
the form culturally accepted prejudices 
toward these groups. (18) Minority 
groups are preferable outlet for aggres- 
sion because they are weak, defenseless 
and sometimes even dependent the 
majority group. The unacceptable hostil- 
ity which could not expressed finds 
definite object through the process 
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displacement. order justify the 
hostility toward the minority group con- 
vincing negative attributes which show 
that the minority group deserves hatred 
and hostility have found. This 
done projecting anxiety, feelings 
guilt, aggression and other unacceptable 
traits the majority group into the 
minority group. This irrational behavior 
rationalized through the use stereo- 
types. Stereotyping allows the prejudiced 
one treat all members the minority 
group alike and ascribe them irrational 
qualities such “Negroes are 
sive,” “Indians are lazy,” “Germans are 
stubborn,” “Jews are shrewd,” and 
“Americans are sloppy.” The choice 
the scapegoat can explained partly 
historical factors, partly cultural tra- 
ditions, and partly religious differ- 
ences. 

There seems sufficient evidence 
that both theories apply practical situ- 
ations and have regarded sources 
that create prejudice against minority 
groups, Because learned prejudices are 
not deeply rooted they can changed 
easily, while prejudices that fulfill psy- 
chological needs frustrated person 
are deep seated and are therefore 
cult change. 


Variables That Influence the 
tion Attitudes 


Ethnic attitudes not exist isola- 
tion; they are integrated part 
attitudes general and are interrelated 
the whole personality and its environ- 
ment. The knowledge these variables 
that are found related prejudice 
will valuable intend change 
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ethnic attitudes. will concerned 
here with the influence these variables 
and will postpone consideration meth- 
ods change the latter part this 
article. 


The Child Accepts Adult Attitudes 
Toward the Group 


While have already said that atti- 
tudes are learned, have add here 
that the child also absorbs “unconscious” 
teaching from adults because many 
families racial problems are “taboo,” and 
verbal teaching takes place. Even 
that case the child would absorb the at- 
titudes the parents; for example, the 
expression mother’s face when she 
encounters member minority 
group, especially repeated ex- 
perience, will affect the child. Adult 
values and interpretations the social 
world play considerably more promi- 
nent role than interpersonal experi- 
ences the child with members any 
the (20) 


Authoritarian Climate Home Cre- 
ates Prejudice Children 


While the theory generally accepted 
that children learn their ethnic attitudes 
from their parents, there one-to-one 
relationship between parents’ and chil- 
dren’s attitudes, Harris, Gough and 
Martin (8) have shown. They found 
that the ethnic attitude the child 
significantly related the practice 
the mother child rearing and her atti- 
tude toward children. The authoritarian 
parents who believe rigid discipline 
raise prejudiced children even they 
themselves are not prejudiced. would 
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seem that prejudice children not 
action complex parental attitudes 
which are involved authoritarian child 
rearing but which prejudice may 
may not present. (8) 


Socio-Economic Status 


Socio-economic status has been con- 
sidered one variable that related 
prejudice. generally believed that 
Protestants with lower socio-economic 
status are highly prejudiced. Neverthe- 
less there complete agreement 
among researchers this fact. Watson 
(30) found that economic difficulties are 
related prejudice against the out- 
group. Bettelheim and Janowitz (2) say 
that the socio-economic status per 
not related prejudice, but that down- 
ward social mobility correlated with 
increase prejudice, study made 
Campbell (4) showed that dissatisfaction 
with personal economic circumstances 
highly correlated with hostility toward 
Jews. Lewin (14) claims that need 
the majority for scapegoat grows out 
economic depression. has also 
been shown that the social distance be- 
tween colored and white people both 
with low socio-economic status much 
larger than that between people high 
socio-economic status. 


Education 


Education, which is, generally speak- 
ing, related income, also related 
prejudice. Levinson (13) reported low 
but significant negative relationship be- 
tween education, intelligence level and 
prejudice. The evidence national opin- 
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ion polls indicates that higher educa- 
tion level generally associated with 
lower prejudice, according Rose. (22 
Campbell (4) the contrary claims that 
unfriendliness toward Jews positively 
related the extent education but 
study limited Jews only. 

The evidence points the fact that 
both low income and low education are 
associated with greater prejudice. 


Contact with Out-Group 


The influence contact with the out- 
group factor the formation 
prejudice has been studied extensively. 
The findings show that the contact itself 
not important the circumstances 
under which occurs and the socio- 
economic status the out-group with 
whom contact takes place. Favorable 
frequent contact experience with 
members minority groups, especially 
childhood, well contact with 
equal higher status level individuals 
acts barrier the development 
prejudice. (29) The study the opinion 
about Negro infantry platoons white 
companies the War Department 
(27) shows that positive attitudes toward 
minority groups are held those people 
who had close contact equal basis 
with Negroes. However, contact alone 
does not determine whether prejudice 
will exist. Campbell’s study, which was 
mentioned before, says that people who 
had contact with Jews seldom ex- 
pressed hostility toward them. People 
who had had considerable contact were 
more apt indicate dislike Jews 
than people who had had occasional 
contact. (4) The study Rosenblith 
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(23) shows the contrary that students 
South Dakota who had little 
contact with Jews and Negroes had 
higher prejudice score than those ob- 
tained Allport and Kramer Har- 
vard, Radcliffe and Dartmouth. 

There far reaching 
researchers that situations involving co- 
operation equal status will reduce 
prejudice. While contact with the out- 
group definitely has influence the 
formation attitudes, the amount and 
the direction determined other 
variables such socio-economic status, 
whether both groups have equal status, 
whether experience favorable un- 
favorable, degree intimacy and the 
personality structure the involved 
person. 


Group and Family Factors 


Group membership has definite in- 
fluence ethnic values and attitudes 
because related the child’s basic 
need for acceptance. (20) Lewin and 
Grabbe (15) termed 
ness the outstanding way through which 
individual accepts new systems 
values and beliefs. The labor union 
general has operated against discrimina- 
tion while the Klux Klan has en- 
couraged and practiced rather severe 
forms discrimination. Since certain 
groups and organizations have taken 
definite stand favor opposition 
discrimination most their members 
will have quite similar attitudes. This 
group, since can observed history 
that extreme nationalism usually ac- 
companied strong prejudices that 
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might even lead persecution. Morse 
and Allport (17) found that the indi- 
vidual’s sense national involvement 
(nationalism) far the most impor- 
tant factor associated with anti-semitism. 

The most important group for child 
the family. Research has stressed again 
and again the importance whole- 
some family atmosphere home, which 
reduces tension and provides security and 
love. has also been shown that many 
the prejudiced children come from 
broken homes, from families where 
conflicts and tension between the parents 
are common. Few extreme ethnocentric 
children have had sufficient love and 
affection their childhood. study 
cases anti-semitism not single 
person was found whose parents had had 
permanently well-adjusted marital re- 
lationship. (28) 


Regional Differences 


Regional differences are generally 
well known related prejudice. 
The Mason and Dixon Line considered 
the dividing line between the South and 
the North and such expressions “the 
deep South” have connotations preju- 
dice. However, the studies that have been 
made, even though they are not com- 
prehensive that they allow general 
conclusion, showed that boys tested 
regard their attitudes toward Negroes 
Tennessee and Georgia showed 
more prejudice than those tested New 
York. (10) Rosenblith found high 
total score prejudice South Dakota. 


Historical Factors 


Historical factors and regional differ- 
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ences are closely interwoven. The facts 
that the Negroes were brought slaves 
this country and that the end 
slavery was one the issues the Civil 
War influence attitudes many 
people. 


Personality Factors Associated 
With Prejudice 


studying prejudiced persons num- 
ber related attitudes and values have 
been found, which permit talk 
about prejudiced personality. The 
arch-type the prejudiced person the 
“authoritarian personality.” number 
recent studies have dealt with the 
authoritarian personality. Even though 
authoritarianism ideological con- 
cept has been found stand close 
relationship personality. The correla- 
tion between ethnocentrism and authori- 
tarianism was found 
which very high. The more authoritar- 
ian the personality structure, the greater 
the acceptance ethnocentrism. (5) 

Authoritarians are often rigid con- 
formists who dislike differences from 
socially approved norms but favor dis- 
cipline and obedience. They divide the 
social world into in-groups 
groups which the first are “good” 
while the latter are perceived “bad” 
and they appear puritanical moral- 
ists for whom sex roles are distinctly 
defined; they worship strength and 
power but despise intellectualism and 
weakness; they lack insight into their 
own inner life and motivation and per- 
ceive the world threat. 

Mussen reports that boys who were 
high prejudice have more aggressive 
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and dominance needs, more hostility to- 
ward their parents, than boys who were 
low prejudice. (18) 

Other terms, such fundamental con- 
servative, distrustful, hostile, resentful, 
nationalistic, suspicious, cynical, fearful, 
submissive, less confident, insecure, more 
complaining, more pessimistic, more 
prone feelings victimization and 
tendencies conformity have been used 
recent studies describe the preju- 
diced personality. (7, 

Nevertheless, must emphasized 
that personality factors alone are not 
explain why people discrimi- 
nate against certain minority groups nor 
why prejudices are stronger against one 
group than against another. (29) While 
most authoritarians are prejudiced, not 
all are prejudiced; the other hand 
there are some nonauthoritarians who 
are prejudiced. also reported that 
adult authoritarians breed (socially 
speaking) child authoritarians. (21) 

The study the characteristics the 
prejudiced personality has been extended 
children Frenkel-Brunswik (6) be- 
cause origin and development these 
attitudes should found children. 
The goal her study was show what 
factors influence and what factors can 
found together with racial ethnic 
prejudice and similar forms undemo- 
cratic attitudes children. her study 
120 children from age the 
following factors were found as- 
sociated with prejudiced children: 

Ethnocentric children tend show 
stereotyped, rigid and glorified concept 
the self and the in-group the extent 
national chauvinism and rejection 
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minority and out-groups the extent 
open aggression and hostility. 
They often would disagree with the 
following statement: “Different races 
and religions would get along better 
they visited each other 
things.” 

The liberal child can more easily 
remove himself from immediate needs 
and think terms far reaching social 
and national good, while the prejudiced 
child more concerned with himself 
and his surroundings. E.g. For the 
liberal child the biggest problem today 
“The atomic bomb”; for the prejudiced 
child, “Taxes everything” “The 
cost living too high.” 

The ethnocentric child rejects all 
that weak different. E.g. They fre- 
quently agree with the following state- 
ment: “The world would perfect 
put desert island all the weak, 
crooked and feeble-minded people.” 

The rejection the weak related 
the admiration the strong, tough 
and powerful, well money, which 
admired something important but 
also feared something evil. They often 
agree with the following statement: 
“Might makes right; the strong win out 
the end.” person who wants 
man should seek power.” 

There emphasis the dichot- 
omy sex roles the ethnocentric 
child; the opposite sex perceived 
out-group. They tend agree with 
the statement “Girls should only learn 
things that are useful the house.” 

Admiration for success, power and 
prestige may assumed result from 
submission authority based fear 
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punishment and retaliation, E.g. The 
ethnocentric agrees more frequently than 
the liberal child with the statement: 
“Teachers should tell children what 
and not try find out what the chil- 
dren want.” 

The parents the prejudiced child 
show exaggerated concern with social 


they favor rigid rules and disci- 


pline, while the liberal child brought 

The ethnocentric child expects— 
and gives—social approval the basis 
external moral values, including clean- 
liness, and politeness. has strong 
urge conformity and dislikes non- 
conformists, expressed the state- 
ment, “There only one right way 
anything.” 

The prejudiced child intolerant, 
inflexible, rigid and incapable facing 
ambiguous 

10. has more fearful and catas- 
trophic conception the world and 
more superstitious than the liberal child. 

Frenkel-Brunswik concludes that the 
personality structure the ethnocentric 
child quite similar that the ethno- 
centric adult, the difference essentially 
being that the ethnocentric child still 
more flexible and changeable than the 
adult who has become quite rigid and in- 
flexible. 

general, children react more like 
the ethnocentric adult than like the 
liberal adult. Therefore, the ethnocentric 
adult might considered more infantile 
than the liberal adult. The difference 
between the ethnocentric child and the 
liberal child increases with age. There 
some indication that ethnocentrism 
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natural stage development which 
reached. 


IV. The Development Children’s 
Attitudes 


The development ethnic attitudes 
is, has been said before, continuous, 
gradual process. Before child able 
have attitude must have learned 
distinguish the first place between 
one person and another person such 
his mother and his father and later be- 
tween one group and another group, 
such Negroes and Whites. The child 
develops the ability differentiate 
his age increases. the Philadelphia 
Study, (20), all the children were able 
distinguish between Negroes and 
Whites. But fifth the white and 
half the Negro children were 
unable identify and 
“Jew.” Sixty percent the white 
and 90% the Negro children did 
not know what “Protestant” meant. 

Negative attitudes toward minority 
groups increase the child grows older, 
that generally true say the 
lower the school grade the lower the 
percentage children who have de- 
veloped definite prejudices. Neverthe- 
less, there fairly general agreement 
that many children develop very early 
some preference for the in-group. Some 
few attempts testing special cases 
three and four years age elicited such 
comments (from three-year-old) 
don’t like black boys,” and (from 
four-year-old) don’t like colored 
boys.”(10) Twenty-four percent 
Goodman’s (29) 
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manifested “high awareness” race. 

The progressive increase negative 
attitudes toward minority groups with 
age was also observed Radke and 
Sutherland. (21) The proportion 
negative attitudes toward one both 
minority groups grade level was: 
grades 5-6, grades 7-8, 53%; 
grades 9-10, 68%; grades 11-12, 68%. 
Rejecting both minorities the same 
level were 17%, 33%, 48% and 60%. 

Ammons (1) showed another study 
with younger children what extent 
they were able differentiate skin 
color and facial features projective 
situation. worked with preschool 
children from the age two with 
ten children each age The re- 
sults showed that 60% the whole 
group were able identify skin color 
and facial differences between the white, 
brown and black dolls, including two 
the two-year-olds and five the 
three-year-olds. One the ten four- 
year-olds and four the ten five-year- 
olds made responses definitely evidenc- 
ing negative feeling toward the Negro 
doll. The four and five-year-olds showed 
scapegoating reactions toward the Negro 
doll. 

Therefore, can conclude that many 
children can and discriminate between 
white and black skin color, some them 
early two years age. the 
extent that they are insecure they will 
ready for negative acts against chil- 
dren that are “different.” Prejudice will 
probably always develop where some 
individuals group are perceptibly 
different from others and where there 
some insecurity tension. 
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Dr. Clark who prepared the White 
House Conference Report the effects 
prejudice and discrimination, made 
similar statement the effect that 
children are aware racial differences 
early the age three. 

proposed that the young white 
child acquires first all generally un- 
favorable attitude toward the Negro, 
which makes him unwilling attribute 
the Negro any “good” traits. With 
increased age and experience, the child 
gradually learns apply the adult 
stereotypes. Among the sixty terms em- 
ployed the earliest ones applied with 
high degree agreement are “clean,” 
“neat” and “good manners” which are 
applied the white group. The opposite 
these terms were not employed the 
opinion test form, but they would doubt- 
lessly have been attributed the Negro. 
(3) 


Changing Ethnic Attitudes 


Having looked the causes preju- 
dice, now turn our attention the 
problem how anti-democratic atti- 
tudes can changed. Here the situa- 
tion much more complicated; research 
results abound confusion and 
ing results. (9) Out the confusion, 
however, certain basic principles with 
respect changing attitudes seem 
clear. present these the reader 
guide the social engineering job 
which engaged. 

Other things being equal, the 
younger the school child the more sus- 
ceptible change. This generaliza- 
tion derived not much from 
perimental work involving comparison 
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change attitude between primary 
school and secondary school children 
does from the field human develop- 
ment. Studies this area indicate that 
early childhood experiences are much 
more powerful shaping human be- 
havior than later ones. The reason for the 
importance early experiences would 
seem this: that the child’s later 
perceptions are likely reinforce his 
earlier learnings. The first experiences 
the child set frame reference 
terms which evaluates subsequent 
experiences. (16) The child who learns 
early life that Pogo-Pogans are dirty 
likely look Pogo-Pogans with 
much more critical eye than otherwise. 
spot Pogo-Pogan’s shirt will no- 
whereas really soiled shirt 
white child will escape observation. 
Furthermore, finding the spot will 
strengthen the child’s belief that all 
Pogo-Pogans are dirty. There con- 
stancy about our perceptions which 
arises out the fact that see what 
are looking for. Positive attitudes 
can built children while they are 
still young; these are likely grow in- 
creasingly strong the child matures. 

Whenever and wherever possible, 
multi-dimensional 
several different methods attitude 
change better than the single ap- 
proach. (11) Movies, literature, contact 
with various ethnic groups, direct study, 
psychotherapeutic methods, each these 
techniques may effective with some 
pupils under certain conditions; com- 
bination will reach more students. Read- 
ing about Jewish holidays may help the 
pupil who merely misinformed this 
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area, but may not change the attitude 
his more basically prejudiced class- 
mate. Having contact with Negro chil- 
dren summer boy’s camp made some 
boys less prejudiced, but strengthened 
the prejudices others. (18) Because 
the effectiveness any one technique 
difficult predict, sounder approach 
the multi-dimensional one. 

Where the prejudice deeply rooted 
personality, 
niques addition informational ones 
would seem necessary. Play ther- 
apy, role-playing and various other pro- 
cedures have been helpful getting 
pupils first express their prejudices 
openly and then adopt more democratic 
attitudes. (9) 

the whole, greater success 
obtained when groups work problems 
comon interest rather than prob- 
lems directly concerned with intergroup 
relations, (11) Units work “Negro 
“Famous Jews and Their 
Contribution America” are not 
effective units “Housing Our 
Community,” “Earning Living 
Our Community” which information 
relating ethnic groups discovered. 
Indeed, the special units intergroup 
education may actually intensify preju- 
dice some children who feel them- 
selves competition with minority 
group for status and who may react 
more negatively than before after study- 
ing “Famous Negroes our Society.” 
The teacher who convinced the 
importance 
should use every opportunity and every 
school subject encourage intergroup 
understanding. Here incident 
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where teacher used completely un- 
related field health build demo- 
cratic attitudes: 


Miss Novak has discovered that many 
her first-graders are very much afraid 
visits the doctor which involve “shots.” 
part her health teaching, she plans 
take some time let the children talk out 
their fears and discuss the different kinds 
shots and what these for us, She sug- 
gests that the children might like invite 
real doctor come class tell them 
more about injections. The name she sug- 
gests that Negro doctor with whom she 
has already been touch. When comes, 
the doctor shows the children the contents 
his bag, talks with them about various 
injections, and answers their questions. This 
visit provides opportunity for her upper- 
middle-class children become acquainted 
with Negro who profession. Miss 
Novak does not tell the children advance 
that the doctor different race, but 
when this mentioned the discussion fol- 
lowing Doctor Howe’s visit she welcomes 
the opportunity help the children under- 
stand (1) that Negroes can, and do, work 
many different occupations, and (2) that 
more difficult for Negroes than for 
whites find certain kinds work. (25) 


Changing the group norm with 
respect ethnic groups will affect the 
attitudes individual members that 
group. Prejudice can made either 
popular unpopular particular 
group. Where the group norm the 
direction excluding lower class children 
from some school activities, more pupils 
are likely prejudiced against lower- 
class children. But where unfashion- 
able snub such children, prejudiced 
attitudes may changed. The junior 
high school middle-class child who holds 
lower-class student’s shabby gym suit 
high the air and with smirk and 
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holding the nose says “Peeee——y” 
may encouraged make fun her 
classmate the delighted laughter 
her peers. But someone says “Cut 
out” “That’s not funny” she not 
likely repeat the behavior. 

important corollary this prin- 
ciple has with the group status 
the initiator behavior. some in- 
vestigators have pointed out, particu- 
lar behavior good bad more 
likely imitated originates with 
person who has high group 
(19) This means that teachers must give 
particular attention reaching indivi- 
duals who have prestige the group. 

The climate the classroom will 
have some effect upon the strength 
prejudiced and unprejudiced attitudes. 
Since the presence prejudice appears 
related the general adjustment 
the individual, important have 
the kind atmosphere the classroom 
that will help each child feel most se- 
cure. such climate there not 
much need find scapegoat. While in- 
creased feelings security alone will 
not eradicate prejudice, the extent that 
each child has his social needs satisfied, 
the tendency find scapegoat les- 
sened. classroom where the atmos- 
phere highly competitive, prejudiced 
attitudes may strengthened pupils, 
particularly those low status. (24) 

The teacher the key person 
intergroup education. Whether the 
room first-grade college level, 
the teacher who can play large 
role modifying group attitudes, Un- 
fortunately, teachers sometimes exert 
influence negative Wit- 
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ness the following account obser- 
vation one teacher work with chil- 
dren: 


Teacher showing club pictures “chil- 
dren other lands.” Teacher asks who 
are these children? (They are photographs 
Dutch children costume.) club 
“German.” One child 
says timidly Teacher, amused, 
says, “No, Americans don’t look like that” 
(meaning costume). Quickly, another sug- 
gests, “Chinese?” shakes head 
“No,” and prompts suggesting, “Look 
their Child goes close picture, 
holds head hands, wags head, mocks 
shoes. asks, would they 
wear such shoes?” (trying relate geo- 
graphic conditions clothes, Chil- 
dren, following “not American” theme 
wouldn’t want wear such shoes!” 
one says scornfully. Another following the 
same vein, “Holy God! You can’t even 
lift your feet!” Then stands and walks 
around clumsily show how silly, awk- 
ward would be. The group laughs with 
glee his Teacher pursues the 
subject Shows other pictures where 
Dutch are Teacher interprets the 
picture, eat cheese and drink goat’s 
milk.” Several children make disgusted 
Others quickly follow with dis- 
gusted noises. the end the session 
children had repeatedly made invidious com- 
parisons between how “they” look 
things and how “we” every in- 
stance, was said proudly and “they” 
scornfully and with rejection. (26) 


teacher more sensitive the area 
intergroup education will pick his ma- 
terials more carefully. will also 
direct the discussion such way that 
acceptance differences encouraged, 
rather than ridicule differences. 
Democratic attitudes can taught but 
only teacher who convinced 
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them. important, then, for those 
people engaged teacher-education 
devote some time and study the prob- 
lem how such attitudes can built 
those training teachers our 
schools. 
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Before Adult Education Was Thought 


(Continued from page 144) 


suited them but not him. They left 
margin around him which breathed 
freely the end his life eighty. 

This gentleness for the frustrated old 


artist, this kindness, generous, imagina- 
tive, delicate, self-effacing, seemed 
truly poetry any ever read 


Life with Mr. Shakes 


Sruart 


was dead. the time 
there seemed doubt it. 
Toward the end Indian summer 
day found body lying cold and stiff 
beside the flagstone walk the back- 
yard. There was evidence violence. 
The brain had been pierced deep 
wound the right eye. for identify- 
ing the body, who, better than could 
testify? For three years Mr. Shakes had 
the family. Several times each day 
had dropped see us, bobbing his 
head greeting, and prying into our 
domestic affairs. course knew Mr. 
Shakes. Dead alive, have known 
him. And with pain broke the news 
Annie Davis for was her friend 
well mine. Later gave the body 
decent burial near the spot where 
had fallen. 

regarded Mr. Shakes our land- 
lord. The wooded tract which had 
built our house was part his ancestral 
estate and neither nor any member 
his family before him had ever 
yielded title human being. How 
jealously guarded his liveoak, his 
birdbath, and his berrybush! The ques- 
tion whether and his property 
belonged us, and ours him, 
never came issue, and, course, 
the question who should pay the 
other rent, did not arise. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Shakes behaved held un- 
disputed title, and let that. 


For us, his human tenants, always had 
kindly greeting and gallant song. 
Mr. Shakes was mockingbird. 

was not tolerant with his feath- 
ered neighbors, especially those fine 
plumage, who poached upon his preserve 
and challenged his property rights. Let 
dainty Mrs. Redbird but wet her toes 
his birdbath, she dearly loved 
do, and promptly ousted her with 
painful peck the back. the melan- 
choly raincrow (orange-beaked cuckcoo) 
sought sanctuary the lofty branches 
the liveoak, Mr. Shakes spied him out 
and speedily chased him away. drove 
away the canary-colored oriole and her 
black and red-winged consort, who meant 
harm, mercilessly did the 
one-legged jay who sought few cracked 
acorns the walk. Only the case 
modest English sparrow did make 
exception. seems had adopted 
her his hunting companion, for, when 
went scouting for moths the tall 
grass, she was always present snap 
any that eluded him. His mockingbird 
neighbors generally recognized his claim 
and did not trespass upon his premises. 
Not even did the shy, sleek mocker that 
dwelt the hackberry tree next the 
backyard fence, scant thirty feet away, 
steal his berries, dip into his birdbath 
hot days. 

Mr. Shakes gloried his possessions. 
From the topmost branch the liveoak 
loudly proclaimed his whereabouts. 
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fine spring mornings awoke the 
dawn with gales melody. Often 
summer nights kept vigil, singing 
midnight anthem. proud and valiant 
bird was Mr. Shakes! 

The tragedy that Indian summer 
day affected almost deeply the 
death human friend would have 
done. After had laid the remains 
away, sat down the garden bench, 
Annie Davis and console ourselves 
revery. Lengthening shadows gave 
our muse the fitting mood. 

“Do you remember, long ago,” said 
she, “when saw the little bunch 
feathers, all mouth and hungry eyes, 
hutched the driveway, inviting 
destruction from the next motorist.” 

“Yes, that was the first time saw 
him—the young mockingbird that grew 
Mr. Shakes. you remember 
how caught and closed him hand 
save him; how gave piercing cry; 
how the twinkling eye the alarm 
spread, and score militant mockers 
were about me, their cries rending the 
heavens they dived bare head? 
was glad indeed yield him 
nearby shrub and escape their fury.” 

With this beginning Annie Davis and 
reviewed silence our life with Mr. 
Shakes, speaking only the spirit 
moved. 

Luckily for the young bird the pyra- 
cantha bush bore abundant crop 
berries that fall. its thorny fastness 
spent the livelong winter, well stuffed 
and secure from cats and nighttime 
ers. During those months our friend- 
ship began and gradually ripened. 


crisp January mornings when went 
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out inspect the garden and select 
few choice camellias decorate the 
table, never failed greet me, 
“Click, Click, Click, Click! And 
from his favorite perch overhang- 
ing liveoak bough would continue 
clicking and bobbing his head di- 
rection until returned his greeting. 
Curious discover what brought 
out, just lonely, perhaps, would 
from the Alba Plena and the Candleri 
Elegans the front yard the Purple 
Dawn and Pink Perfection the rear. 
Ever often had stop answer 
his insistent “Click, Click, Click!” 

the end the first year our 
acquaintance Mr. Shakes 
lished himself joint proprietor 
our place. When went out get into 
the automobile, was always his 
perch see off. When returned 
was there welcome home. 
entertained visitors the front porch 
came see who they were. When 
brought table and papers out work 
the fresh air, viewed the activity 
intently from every angle, hopping from 
place place, beside himself with 
osity. 

Hardship brought even closer to- 
gether. September hurricane blew 
down the pyracantha bush and became 
necessary prune away all the berry- 
bearing branches. This destroyed Mr. 
Shakes’ food supply for the approaching 
winter. saw clearly that, unless this 
were replenished from different source, 
our friend would have seek subsistence 
elsewhere. accordingly bought big 
red apple and every day placed invit- 
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ing plug flower pot near his 
perch. needless say that Mr. 
Shakes was gratified. Before the last plug 
the apple had disappeared was 
coming regularly for his meal. And 
clicked and bobbed until went for it. 

strange that Mr. Shakes had 
family his own,” commented Annie 
Davis. 

is, indeed. there ever has 
been Mrs. Shakes, never brought 
her here make our acquaintance.” 

“He had clandestine meetings with 
mocker the clump trees across the 
road. myself saw them together,” said 
Annie Davis with the back her hand 
against her cheek, she whispered 

“If had marital obligations over 
there, these certainly took very little 
his time, for seldom missed him 
from his haunts this side the road,” 
answered. 

“His conduct was like that negligent 
husband selfish old bachelor, 
don’t know which. didn’t love him, 
and were not dead, condemn 
him even more harshly,” said she. 

For few moments neither 
spoke, but when broke the silence 
was plain that both were still 
pursuing the same line thought. 

wonder what people think about 
our waxing sentimental over common- 
place mockingbird,” said Annie Davis. 
“When spoke Mr. Shakes Mrs. 
Dodge the other day she wanted 
mother’s side. And when told her that 
‘Mr. Shakes’ was pet name for our 
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mockingbird, she acted she thought 


was bit queer.” 

not surprised. There are many 
people like Mrs. Dodge, without imag- 
ination and entirely lacking ability 
appreciate nature’s creatures. They miss 
much life!” 

“Mr. Shakes!”, mused Annie Davis. 
“He never outgrew his mannerisms. 
He’d run few steps along the flagstone 
walk, then lift his wings time two, 
and his feathers were going 
through some strange ritual. ‘There 
is! It’s Mr. I’d cry, and he’d 
almost into convulsions, vehemently 
bobbing his head returned the 
greeting, ‘Click, Click, 

never quite understood that 
said “No other mockingbird 
ever heard has used that note. The 
usual call decided that’s for 
all the world like resounding kiss. Mr. 
Shakes seemed never able pro- 
duce the kissing sound. For him the 
effort, even with the aid petulant 
bobbing the head, yielded only mild 
metalic 

“Do you think had impediment 
speech?” 

“Perhaps. don’t know. But was 
one sure way had identifying Mr. 
Shakes.” 

There was pause the conversation. 
Annie Davis rose from the bench and 
began pensively twining back the 
nearby trellis stray streamer the 
Rose When she spoke again 
was hesitantly. 

“What you said about identifying Mr. 
Shakes moment ago, makes think— 
mockingbirds are much alike. Are 
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you sure was Mr. Shakes buried 
this afternoon?” 

The suggestion was bit disconcert- 
ing. took some time for accom- 
modate myself the idea. Until that 
moment had never entertained doubt. 
Now, the possibility dawned. Perhaps 
was wrong; perhaps Mr. Shakes was 
still alive! Then, began aloud sum- 
marize the events that unusual day 
with view reassuring myself that 
had not jumped false conclusion. 

“Let’s start the beginning. tell 
you why thought Mr. Shakes was dead, 
and why still think so. This morning 
when went out make daily round 
the garden, never heard such 
commotion among the mockingbirds. 
They had assembled from all quarters. 
They had completely taken over Mr. 
Shakes’ reservation. The liveoak and the 
hackberry tree were alive with them. 
They noisily chased one another from 
branch branch and from tree tree. 
Half dozen cockfights were going 
the same time. The lawn reminded 
jousting field, with knights engaging 
each other single combat, charging 
and countercharging, some hurrying 
the fray and others fleeing from it. 
wondered about Mr. Shakes. Was 
the thick it, had retired 
safe place until the strife had ended. 
bent over pick patch aphids 
from tender plant terror-stricken 
bird flew past almost brushing the 
back shirt. was followed 
another hot pursuit. The second bird 
did not dare approach near. Was the 
fleeing bird Mr. Shakes, seeking pro- 
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tection? Both were gone before could 
sure. 

“As the day advanced the fight be- 
came more furious. From the vantage 
point the screened porch watched 
the fray but could make nothing it. 
What was all about? Property? 
Mates? was just family feud? 
get different angle it, sauntered 
out into the garden. approach, 
the birds shifted their battle the 
backyard—all except one. tired crest- 
fallen fellow shuddered the ground 
under the hedge. was obviously in- 
jured. called him did Mr. 
Shakes, for bore close resemblance 
our friend. did not answer with 
the familiar bob the head and ‘Click!’, 
but could see was too tired and 
hurt agreeable. With further coax- 
ing came toward the birdbath near 
which stood, hop, rest, and hop 
time. withdrew from the bath 
encourage him. reaching the base 
the receptacle, made supreme effort 
light upon and succeeded. There 
under protection cooled his thirst, 
sat and panted moment, then hopped 
away the shelter the hedge. 
heart went out him. this time 
was convinced that had befriended Mr. 
Shakes. this frame mind and with 
haunting apprehension for him, short 
while later, discovered the body 
the dead mockingbird not dozen steps 
away. Now, what you think? you 
agree with that the dead body was 
that Mr. Shakes?” 

Annie Davis shook her head, not 
she disagreed, but she didn’t know. 
While talked the sun went down 
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and crimson afterglow lit the sky. 
the garden the blending light and 
shadow with the Indian summer haze 
produced wierd unearthly glare. The 
water the birdbath gave back sinister 
reflection like pool blood. Then sud- 
denly two sleek mockingbirds, evidently 
male and female, lit upon the rim 
the birdbath. Nervous, suspicious, they 
cast sidelong glances our direction,— 
poised for flight,—thought better the 
situation,—took hasty drop water,— 
then sped away. 

“Of all the nerve!” Annie Davis ex- 
claimed, hot with “The 
guilty pair! killed Mr. Shakes and 
the wanton hussy with him the victor’s 
spoil! Together they came claim his 
birdbath before the end day!” 

“That’s romantic way look it,” 
was non-committal reply. 
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was now almost dark. took her 
hand and went into the house, sadder 
but not much wiser for that day’s ex- 
perience. 

The next morning new red sun was 
peeping through the clump trees 
across the road when pushed open the 
screen door and looked out upon the 
dewy garden. “Click, Click, Click, 
Click”! came the familiar greeting from 
the liveoak bough. could hardly be- 
lieve eyes. There, sure enough, bob- 
bing his head and clicking just usual, 
was Mr. Shakes. Delighted, called 
Annie Davis. She came once. 

“There is! It’s Mr. Shakes!” she 
cried. And, prove it, glided 
down the flagstone walk, ran few 
steps, lifted his wings, ruffled his 
feathers, bobbed his head, clicking again 
and again. 


absence information has never produced worthwhile new 
idea. Admittedly, cram students with undigested facts alone 
undesirable. The slogan, however, should never “not facts but 
thought”; instead should “facts and thought.” also saves time 
know the history one’s field endeavor, that effort wasted 
the pursuit hypothesis long since disproved. Great thinkers have 
been scholars, and great artists have been skillful; there evidence 
that originality ever contaminated 
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Elegy for Teacher and 
Track Coach 
(Francis Herbert Lee) 


RICHARDSON 


you think you’ve got him, Giant? 

Well, you haven’t. 

Only the cold stone him 

Sank the dark pool you. 

laughs the sun the ripples above you, triumphant. 


runs the resilient earth with lithe new legs. 
His heart leaps the leap young ambition. 
His thoughts have filtered through 

The morning minds knew 

the minds yet younger 


don’t think you’ve got him, Goliath, 

Big bully whom the bulk people fear. 

used good time neither fear nor love you, 

And it’s only his smooth stone that your torn deeps cover. 
His widening circles shake your surface forever. 

His living laughter ripples sunlight above you. 


The Study Economic Education 
the Council for Advancement 
Secondary Education 


GESCHEIDER 


SOME years now there has been 
growing concern about the economic 
illiteracy many Americans. 1950 
the editors Fortune magazine esti- 
mated that business would spending 
least 100 million dollars that year 
for economic education. 1952 one 
business concern instituted program 
economic education cost more 
than six million dollars. Such huge out- 
lays indicate that American business has 
become aware the need for concerted 
effort increase the economic compe- 
tence the citizen and make him 
aware the essential features the 
free enterprise system. However, these 
educational programs are operating with 
little general agreement the eco- 
nomic understandings essential the 
continuation and improvement our 
way life. 

whose economic complexity increases 
with each passing year, more system- 
atic attempt has not been made 
equip our young people with the eco- 
nomic understandings they must have 
they are function effectively in- 
dividuals and citizens. least par- 
tial explanation for the lack effec- 
tive program the past the contro- 


versial quality which have come 
attach the term “economics.” many 
people economics suggests principally 
multitude conflicting interest groups 
each pressuring its own behalf. Many 
seem have lost sight the fact that 
within the field economics there 
organized body information which 
forms the base upon which judgments 
and opinions are built. Without un- 
derstanding this core economic in- 
formation, the individual ill-equipped 
either vote intelligently buy 
wisely the department store counter. 

Convinced the genuine and im- 
mediate need for increased economic 
understanding, and the duty our 
schools equip young people for eco- 
nomic citizenship, the Council for Ad- 
vancement Secondary Education, 
founded jointly the National Associa- 
tion Secondary-School Principals and 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
undertook its initial project three- 
year study economic education. 
the conviction that arbitrary deter- 
mination the economic understand- 
ings which all persons must possess was 
quick but improper procedure, Octo- 
ber 1954 the Council launched 16- 
month research program designed re- 
veal those rudiments economic edu- 
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cation which form the base upon which 
judgments and opinions are built. 

outlining its research program the 
Council used what might termed 
“common sense” approach. First, 
seemed essential ascertain those eco- 
nomic knowledges necessary for the read- 
ing publications both general and 
specific nature. this end are 
attempting determine those economic 
terms ideas essential for the compre- 
hension newspapers, magazines, labor 
journals, agricultural periodicals, and 
business house organs. Second, seemed 
logical ask people who are involved 
the complex task earning living 
what they consider essential in- 
formation within the field economics. 
Third, light these findings 
analyze textbooks and courses study 
now being used the public schools for 
their treatment the economic topics 
which have been determined 
essential. 

Thus, means objective, analytical 
research and through analysis the 
thinking competent people represent- 
ing all areas our economic society, the 
Council seeking derive core 
information which can deemed es- 
sential the education all young peo- 
ple. 


accordance with its research plan 
the staff the Council set out estab- 
lish research programs several promi- 
nent universities. The School Journal- 
ism the University Missouri under- 
took analysis newspapers for eco- 
nomic terms; the Department Agri- 
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cultural Journalism the University 
Wisconsin conducted study agricul- 
tural publications; the New York School 
Industrial and Labor Relations 
University undertook studies 
labor publications and business house 
organs; and analysis general mag- 
azines was made highly skilled re- 
searcher. Reports these studies have 
now been made the Council and 
manuscript embodying their results 
being prepared. The frequency with 
which economic terms appeared these 
publications will indicative the rela- 
tive importance each term and the 
necessity for its inclusion economic 
education materials. 

number nationally prominent 
organizations co-operated the creation 
the mailing list interested consult- 
ants who would both interested and 
competent respond the inquiry 
the Council essentials economic 
education. Nearly 
sponses were received the Council 
from representatives agriculture, busi- 
ness, education, and labor. The majority 
these were detailed, thoughtful replies 
representing the careful thinking per- 
sons prominent their respective fields. 
studies teachers devoted six weeks 
analysis these responses and the crea- 
tion composite list topics for 
weighting selected judges. an- 
ticipated that report containing the re- 
sults this study and the conclusions 
which can drawn from will avail- 
able the near future. 

Following the determination the 
economic topics included the 
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education all young people, ex- 
amination and evaluation textbooks 
and high school courses study will 
made the light research 
Such survey would show the amount 
space devoted these validated topics, 
the kinds and quality presentation, 
the points within the framework the 
validated topics that have been ignored, 
and possible suggestions for adequate 
presentation these materials. 
hoped that such survey, conjunction 
with the Council’s research program, 
will furnish material suitable guide 
for future textbook authors. 

this point the Council’s agenda, 
and prior the preparation teaching- 
learning units, educational specialists 
must consulted for judgments 
the maturity level students which 
each economic topic can best under- 
stood. has been pointed out num- 
ber the Council’s consultants, the 
proper grade placement the various 
economic materials considerable im- 
portance. Economic topics 
placed logical, sequential fashion 
the curriculum, and procedure devised 
present economics integrated 
body knowledge. How this may best 
accomplished will the problem 
conferences sponsored the Council. 
Teachers, economists, curriculum leaders, 
and administrators who are widely rep- 
resentative are all equally concerned 
finding the best answers these cru- 
cially important questions. 


One the suggestions most frequent- 
made the letters received from the 
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Council’s consultants was that effort 
made relate economic education 
student experience. Many deplored the 
fact that their experience with economics 
course had been unpleasant one 
because the highly abstract nature 
the materials. This contention seems 
borne out the survey the Brook- 
ings Institution 1951. Following 
analysis six the leading economics 
textbooks then use secondary 
schools, the Brookings report stated: 


All these texts, like those earlier 
period, are primarily concerned with teach- 
ing economic principles and laws. They set 
forth principles governing relative market 
value, the rate interest, rent, wages, and 
profits. all cases the discussion cast 
abstract terms, but contrast the older 
texts this usually supplemented illus- 
trative material. 


This concentration abstract thinking 
may one the clues the present 
apathy secondary schools regarding 
course entitled “Economics.” Proper 
utilization community resources, and 
building economic information which 
the young person has already encoun- 
tered through his observation the 
adult world were suggestions which oc- 
cupied prominent position the minds 
many the individuals with whom 
the Council consulted. Every effort will 
made embody these two procedures 
the classroom materials which will 
prepared. 

The research program will provide 
the base upon which concrete units 
economic learning can built. Rather 
than relying solely teacher initiative 
provide materials for economic educa- 
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tion, relying hodge-podge eco- 
nomic information scattered random 
through several school subjects, the 
Council seeking order, system, and 
content for economic education from the 
results its research program. 

Further, the hope the Council 
that the results its research program 
will benefit institutions respon- 
sible for teacher training. only 
our teachers are better equipped with 
economic understandings that economic 
education can become truly effective. 
Fundamentally, the question involved 
teacher training the same the one 
involved teaching children; namely, 
what shall teach them? the 
Council’s hope that its research program 
establishing the rudiments economic 
education will serve guide for 
teacher training institutions establish- 
ing their curriculum. Certainly, the 
teacher must possess least the essen- 
tial economic understandings before 
can transmit them his students. 

After given body information 
found essential the education 
our young people, the next step de- 
cide upon the procedure for the place- 
ment this information within the cur- 
riculum. important and highly de- 
sirable characteristic the American 
educational scene local autonomy 
determining curriculum content. There- 
fore, any large scale modification the 
curriculum can only come about with 
the consent and approval the “grass 
roots” level education. While mate- 
rials may prepared national or- 
ganization educators and made avail- 
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able all communities, the people 
the local level must feel the need for 
such curriculum change and approve the 
materials which have been made availa- 
ble for their use. the belief the 
Council for Advancement Secondary 
Education that the need for curriculum 
alteration include the essentials 
economic education has now gained such 
widespread acceptance that communities 
throughout the country will make use 
quality materials when made available 
them. Publication and distribution 
materials will the responsibility the 
National Association 
Principals. 

Recognizing the complexity the sub- 
ject matter field which was work, 
and the controversial nature that sub- 
ject matter area the minds many 
people, the Council for Advancement 
Secondary Education nevertheless felt 
that the need for greater economic un- 
derstanding among our young people 
would offset the difficulties which might 
encountered. Under the capable lead- 
ership Dr. Galen Jones, and with 
the advice numerous consultants 
drawn from every area economic en- 
deavor, objective and analytical ap- 
proach has been made the field 
economics effort determine 
those understandings which are essential 
for raising the level economic literacy 
among the American people. Every 
effort has been made and being made 
make the work the Council joint 
endeavor between educators and com- 
petent representatives all other groups 
our society. 
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Profession? 


Harry Broupy 


ask whether teaching should 
mediately invite the blunt counter 
query: What meant craft, profes- 
sion, and teaching? Moreover, even 
workable agreement the meaning 
these terms could achieved, where 
one begin the unraveling the so- 
ciological, economic, 
torical, and political threads that are 
intricately woven into this problem? 

Anyone who senses the complexity 
these questions may well wonder 
whether such answers may forth- 
coming are worth the trouble seek- 
ing After all, what difference 
does make whether teaching craft 
bling over names, quibbling that bakes 
bread and fattens salary enve- 

Accordingly, any discussion this 
topic begins perforce apologetic 
note. needs justify itself. can 
argue, course, that there some vir- 
tue thinking issue through clearly. 
careful analysis and definition help 
produce this clarity, then the inquiry 
achieves theoretical blessing sorts. 
Further, one might argue that theoreti- 
cal clarity may reveal the role the 
teacher new light. This illumina- 
tion may enable discern new pos- 
sibilities for action our attempt deal 
with the problems teacher recruit- 
ment and training. 


With eye both modes justifica- 
tion may begin asking: Who really 
cares whether teaching craft 
profession? 

For the young woman intending 
teach only marriage overtakes her 
this cannot serious matter; cer- 
tainly nowhere important the iden- 
tity the pursuer and the date the 
overtaking. Here socio-economic 
factor that obscures the whole inquiry. 
The answer our question now seems 
depend the accidental factor that 
many our elementary and some 
our secondary school teachers are young 
women, and that young women our 
culture with few exceptions make mar- 
riage their primary career. Can calling 
claim profession which rather 
consistently used economic mark- 
ing time preliminary some other 
career—even that other career 
interesting and important marriage? 

was inevitable that the minds 
the American public elementary, and 
lesser extent, secondary school teach- 
ing would become associated with the 
notion unmarried women living 
the parental household. Stipends for 
teaching, especially when teachers were 
good supply, were automatically scaled 
the estimated needs single women 
living home. was noted that house- 
holds with four five breadwinners— 
including teacher two—were collec- 
tively well off, even though each bread- 
winner won modest amount bread. 
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result, men women entering the 
calling but not living the parental 
household found themselves atypical 
more ways than one, but especially 
their unhappiness about teachers’ salaries 
and teaching life career. their 
cozily housed female colleagues—even 
marriage did not supervene anticipated 
—the settling down into teaching 
genteel craft was perhaps more congenial 
than the prospect becoming mem- 
ber learned profession. 

Nor can the status teaching 
serious matter married women who 
use supplement the income the 
male breadwinner. True, such women 
not regard teaching inferior 
and temporary alternative marriage, 
but still remains secondary for them 
the management their homes and 
families. this respect teaching not 
unique; the married woman law 
medicine faced with similar prob- 
lem priorities. 

Nevertheless, law, medicine, the other 
learned professions, and those types 
teaching that have become more less 
professionalized not lend themselves 
easily the role playing second 
part-time physicians represented 
lawyers who, matters were eco- 
nomically more favorable, would never 
enter courtroom. 

There seems great objection 
this public school teaching; indeed 
there are those who regard some- 
thing asset that the teacher her- 
self wife and mother, because she can 
more naturally fulfill her role loco 
parentis her This may true, 
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and the quality her teaching may 
good better than that other 
teachers. That, however, not the issue 
the moment. The relevant point 
that teachers whom teaching not 
primary life career are not going be- 
come excited about whether not teach- 
ing has can have professional 

Our question can only cruel and 
mocking the tired, resigned, and de- 
feated teacher either sex, and any 
age marital status who has been 
hammered into routinized compliance 
divers combinations unhappy 
cumstances, 

teacher campaign currently being waged 
well-meaning segments the press, 
movies, radio, and television. One 
wonders how many teachers yearn be- 
come Our Miss Brooks, Mr. Peepers, 
even the Mr. Chips earlier era. 
does seem if, result this 
campaign, school teachers are being eyed 
more gently and compassionately than 
have the public become aware the eco- 
nomic shabbiness the school teacher, 
but pity hardly the sentiment pro- 
fession craft cares inspire the 
body politic. 

Finally, our question not direct 
concern faculties colleges, univer- 
sities, and highly specialized schools 
all levels instruction. The preparation 
for such teaching long and expen- 
sive that rarely undertaken and 
even more rarely completed men 
women who not intend make 
professional career teaching. 
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whom then our question serious 
one? Only those who regard public 
school teaching the elementary and 
secondary levels unsurpassed im- 
portance for our society; only those 
men and women who wish dedicate 
their lives this task; who intend 
make their primary calling, who, 
finally, sense that teaching the young 
not wholly commensurate with fixing 
leaky pipes, making cabinets, laying 
bricks. 


Our first step, obviously, dis- 
tinguish between craft and profession. 
craft, says Webster, occupation, 
especially one calling for manual dex- 
terity. profession calling oc- 
cupation that properly involves liberal 
education its equivalent, and mental 
rather than manual labor. also in- 
volves, according the dictionary, 
special mental and other attainments 
special discipline. professional one 
who avows professes such special at- 
tainments and, may add, performs 
them for payment one kind an- 
other. 

Like all dictionary definitions these 
reflect popular and literary usage but 
leave something desired the 
way precision. the first place, the 
distinction drawn between physical and 
mental activity not altogether fortu- 
nate. Few, any, callings require one 
type activity the exclusion the 
other. The surgeon and the plumber 
alike use both their heads and their 
hands, Dentists frequently complain that 
their profession uncommonly hard 
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the feet and legs. Furthermore, there 
skill element every profession 
well every craft. There are facile 
lawyers, doctors, and clergymen. There 
are also clumsy ones. have all 
writhed, one time another, before 
learned professor who hemmed, 
hawed, and harrumped his learning away 
front our very eyes and ears. Many 
pupil has become dull and hopeless 
one because inept teacher lacked the 
skill find and touch the nerve his 
interest. 

profession, less than craft, 
eventuates action. Action, however, 
always matter skill, because action 
always upon the particular and the 
The surgeon dissects this partic- 
ular tissue this particular time, and 
not tissue general. teach this pupil 
this lesson this time and not pupils 
and lessons general. And whenever 
are confronted with the specific and 
particular can act upon with more 
less skill. 

tempting argue that craft 
relies its skill while profession sub- 
ordinates skill knowledge and judg- 
ment. sure, skill characterized 
certain automaticity that obviates 
the need conscious attention and 
thought the details action. How- 
ever, this all the good because 
would awkward have attend 
every detail involved the eating 
lettuce, playing the piano, making 
speech. Furthermore, insofar the pro- 
fessional employs skill he, less than 
the craftsman, appreciates the automatic 
smoothness his skilful acts. 

This does not mean that the 
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man any more than the professional can 
dispense with knowledge and judgment. 
The craftsman, shall see, has 
edge and cannot escape the making 
decisions how and when use it. 
There are, course, occupations that 
require virtually nothing more than 
automatic motions, but certainly these 
cannot dignified the name craft. 

Nor can argue that professional 
skills require less muscular exertion and 
dexterity than the craft skills. 
dentist surgeon may exert more physi- 
cal energy than typist cabinet maker. 
professor lecturing several hundred 
unenthralled 
expends more energy than expert 
machinist. 

sum up, crafts and professions 
not differ essentially that one man- 
ual and the other mental; nor the 
presence absence skill, and not 
even the amount energy expended 
the use these skills. The difference 
seems lie another dimension, name- 
ly, the role theory has for each, and 
the degree which both the theory 
and the practice are united the werker. 

craftsman guided knowledge, 
edge that has been gleaned from long 
trial-and-error experience. carpenter 
makes joint certain way. Why? 
Because that the way good carpenters 
have made for long time. This the 
tice under his master carpenter, who 
practiced under the eyes his master, 
and and until presumably 
come Noah, who supervised one 
the major building projects Biblical 
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antiquity and may have been the first 
master carpenter. 

Our carpenter may defend his meth- 
ods arguing that they produce joints 
that work well—better than any other 
sort. some hair-splitting professor per- 
sists asking why this method mak- 
ing joint works better, the carpenter 
will probably shrug his shoulders and 
making perfectly good joints. 

The professions also use this kind 
empirical know-how. Drugs are adminis- 
tered that get good results without our 
medical men always knowing why 
how these results are achieved. Lawyers, 
architects, engineers, and other profes- 
sionals have tricks the trade for which 
success often the only justification. 
However, professions grow stature 
there also grows body knowledge 
that does provide more valid theoreti- 
cal justification, that is, body theory. 

Medicine was craft long was 
confined trial-and-error knowledge. 
became full-fledged profession when 
biology, chemistry, physiology, and bac- 
teriology provided theoretical founda- 
tion for its practice. Business for long 
time was not regarded profession 
our culture. David Harum, fictional 
horse trader, typified the fact that 
shrewdness, energy, persistence 
could guarantee success the commer- 
cial world. They still can. David Harum 
might still very well the horse 
the automobile business, but would 
large corporation hire not 
likely choose master business 
administration, marketing, finance in- 
stead? The fact seems that 
ness rapidly becoming professional- 
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ized, and the view being argued here 
because business basing its prac- 
tice more and more theory emanating 
from economics, psychology, sociology, 
and from not few the physical 


sciences well. 


All which tempts hazard the 
generalization that whenever calling 
becomes professionalized demands that 
its prospective members master body 
theoretical knowledge prerequi- 
site membership. The history the 
status nursing, pharmacy, 
veterinary medicine, retail trade, engi- 
neering, advertising, newspaper writing, 
and other callings can provide evidence 
for this generalization. result, the 
amount formal schooling needed 
qualify for calling rough measure 
the degree professionalization 
that calling. 

Training for crafts tends the 
apprentice type that 
tice skill under master. only 
when considerable theory involved 
that formal schooling takes priority over 
apprentice training. our time each 
major family occupations can ar- 
ranged hierarchy based the 
amount theory prospective members 
need master. Witness, for example, 
the variations theory required 
surgeon, X-ray technician, the surgical 
nurse, the salesman for surgical supply 
house, and the attendants who keep the 
operating room ready for use. 


Why theory such should enhance 


the prestige calling not obvious. 
Theory and theorists are not and never 
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have been popular. Even age that 
depends for its very life, not mention 
its standard motor cars and refrigera- 
tors, theorists labels them 
heads” and “long-hairs,” and hard 
detect any affection beneath the con- 
tempt and mockery these appella- 
tions. 

clue possible answer the fact 
that ability master theory relatively 
rare. this may added the ancient 
belief that mind represents higher 
order being than physical col- 
locations matter and energy. These 
two factors may account for the genuine 
albeit reluctant respect entertained 
the multitude for abstract intelligence, 
respect, however, that not incompatible 
with fear and even hatred the intel- 

Accordingly, whether teaching can be- 
come profession seems depend, 
the first instance, whether there 
can body theory rationalize 
its practice. 

matters now stand, the curriculum 
schools devoted the preparation 
teachers has three elements: 
apprenticeship element typified prac- 
tice teaching requirements, theoretical 
element represented courses edu- 
cational adaptations psychology, so- 
ciology, philosophy, and mathematics, 
and group courses called “methods” 
that fall somewhere between the other 
two. general, the latter are too prac- 
tical suit the theoreticians and too 
theoretical for the taste the techni- 
cians. the first element this cur- 
riculum that now concerns us. 

the half century recently com- 
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pleted “educationists” (and use the 
term respectfully) worked hard and has- 
tily construct for the educational en- 
terprise theoretical skeleton strong 
enough sustain the weight its pro- 
cedures and articulated enough guide 
its future development. This effort was 
not uniformly successful. The speed with 
which plans and movements have flushed 
into popularity and paled into obscurity 
more symptomatic immature theory 
than rapidly maturing theory; be- 
trays haste rather than progress. Con- 
sider, for example, how quickly investi- 
gative zeal has shifted from educational 
measurements, developmental studies, 
the present enthusiasm for group dy- 
namics and social climates. 

Much what has been promulgated 
educational theory not much 
theory wishful thinking and uncritical 
commitment. For example, 
from which commitment providing 
for the infinite differences among indi- 
vidual pupils could logically derived 
would lead into metaphysics, epistemol- 
ogy, ethics, and religion. Such theory 
does not follow simply from the facts 
about individual differences described 
the educational psychologist. From the 
fact that individual pupils vary in- 
telligence the color hair nothing 
follows what ought done 
about such differences. Yet the average 
teacher administrator were asked 
give example par excellence edu- 
cational theory, chances are better than 
ever that would cite his laudable con- 
victions about individual differences. 

That the whole child the concern 
the school, that his interests have 
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presumptive importance for the 
lum, and that the school should repair 
the defects home, church, govern- 
ment, and the attitudes adolescents 
are not much theories commit- 
ments certain values for which some 
educators, least, would find them- 
selves hard put provide reasonable 
evidence, not speak scientific evi- 
dence. 

One could point other signs edu- 
cation’s youthfulness intellectual 
discipline, but spite these strictures 
there core theory that any 
standard sound, and has made real 
and lasting changes our practice. 
trained teacher, for example, today re- 
gards the timid child the model 
adjustment, nor noisiness the most 
horrible school offenses. Classroom 
teachers are today much closer agree- 
ment with psychologists their evalua- 
tion behavior problems than were 
their forerunners years ago. The- 
ory has also had unmistakable impact 
school construction, textbooks, test- 
ing, instruction and guidance. The philo- 
sophic foundations educational beliefs 
are undergoing fresh, minute, and pre- 
cise scrutiny, and there reason hope 
that this type theory will gradually 
reduce the amount nonsense uttered 
about the broader and more ultimate 
issues education. 

Unfortunately there not enough 
sound theory around for the great 
array education courses listed the 
college catalogues. However, the remedy 
for this would seem not the aban- 
donment theory but rather intensi- 
fied search for and its concentration 
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into fewer courses. Fewer but much fat- 
ter education courses would much 
hasten the professionalization teaching 
and blunt the force the criticisms 
that are frequently and, for the most 
part, unintelligently directed toward 
the “educationists.” much, then, for 
the role theory the professional 
status teaching. 


The second point that the knowl- 
edge that guides professional practice not 
only must have strong theoretical com- 
ponent, but that must the prac- 
titioner. There is, doubt, good scien- 
tific justification for the carpenter’s mak- 
ing joint one way rather than an- 
other, but himself does not know 
the reason, then may fine crafts- 
man, but not member pro- 
fession. Similarly, the countless teachers 
who one way another produced 
high order learning their pupils 
but who did not know why how they 
produced were excellent 
craft, but they were not practicing teach- 
ing profession. 

For example, recall that eighth 
grade teacher had remarkable reputa- 
tion successful teacher. boys ap- 
proached the eighth grade they hoped 
assigned her room because legend 
had that she was not only strict 
ciplinarian characteristic itself 
great charm pupils), but also 
spectacularly violent one. was said 
that she hurled huge dictionaries way- 
ward pupils, and decent American 
boy would want miss this spectacle. 
far could discover, nobody ever 
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saw her throw dictionary—not even 
abridged one—at any pupil, and 
certain that she never realized how much 
her success was due the expecta- 
tion that she would. 

Now there something, perhaps 
great deal, said for the notion that 
schoolroom craftsmen are precisely what 
need these days. This argument 
rarely advanced public, but were, 
might run something like this: 

Granted there body theory 
guide the teaching process, does not 
follow that individual classroom teach- 
ers have master it. will enough 
their supervisors have this theory 
that they can direct the practice the 
teacher. this way the requirements 
for teaching can remain modest, the 
large numbers needed teachers can 
turned out more cheaply, and finally, 
teachers with training limited mastery 
technical procedures will furnish 
docile base for the educational line 
command. 

Would these hopes—especially the 
last one—be realized? Suppose teachers 
accepted the role craftsmen. Might 
not their next logical step organize 
into craft union? The greater the num- 
ber teachers, the more powerful 
would this union become, the less easily 
could controlled, and the higher 
wages would climb. Such organizing ac- 
tivity grieves the very people who 
ardently want teaching craft; 
oddly enough, they condemn being, 
all things, unprofessional. 

Yet forming unions was standard pro- 
cedure with the learned professions 
the 13th century. The terms bachelor 
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and master together with the cere- 
monies induction into these ranks 
were borrowed from the craft guilds. 
The difference between craft and 
profession not sought the way 
group organizes for collective action. 
Carpenters without unions would not 
professionals, and physicians and clergy- 
men organized into unions would not 
craftsmen. The difference lies rather 
the union theory and practice the 
professional and their separation the 
craftsman. 

result this difference there 
emerges important difference the 
relation the craftsman his employer 
and the professional person his 
client. 

take problems health the 
physician, problems designing bridges 
and buildings engineers 
tects, and problems sin and salvation 
clergymen. ask the professional 
diagnose difficulties, appraise solu- 
tions, and choose among them. ask 
him take total responsibility for both 
strategy and tactics, other words, 
ask the professional identify himself 
with our goals and our welfare. From 
the craftsman, contrast, expect 
standard diagnosis, correct performance 
procedures, and nothing else. hire 
his skill much hour much 
week just buy hire any other 
commodity economic exchange. 
dentist, lawyer, clergyman, engineer 
who quit his project case when five 
o’clock struck because the fee might 
not forthcoming would arouse our 
indignation. But who nowadays expects 
craftsman work after the stipulated 
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time—at regular rates—even there 
only one more wire connect one 
more square yard paint? may 
kind and sensible human being, 
worker. 

Further, when our problems are ur- 
gent, are willy-nilly placed the 
position suppliant over against the 
professional benefactor. Because 
will take knowledge well skill 
solve them and because knowledge espe- 
cially not easily acquired, cannot 
postpone the solutions our problems 
until have become do-it-yourself doc- 
tors, lawyers, and clergymen. such 
situations makes little sense ask how 
many dollars the hour worth which 
the physician saves life the hospital 
lawyer saves defendant the 
courtroom. what scale shall 
calculate the value sermon the 
deliverance pupil from ignorance? 

begins dawn that the rela- 
tion between the professional 
client not primarily economic one, 
despite its unavoidable economic aspects. 
There sense which the client can 
repay the benefactor only gratitude. 
the ideal state professionals would 
rewarded and gratuities ex- 
clusively. Because they not live 
utopia and because human beings forget 
their benefactors once their distress has 
abated, clients have reminded 
erstwhile benefits bills, fees, and con- 
tracts. 

Professional men could become bitter 
about this forgetfulness and ingratitude 
the client. Yet even these pay per- 
verted tribute the peculiar position 
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the learned professions our social 
order. The public asserting, albeit 
stupidly selfish way, that professional 
service not commodity economic 
exchange. When the citizen reluctant 
pay the doctor the lawyer, when 
expects professional fees tuned 
the income the client; when 
expects much from the teacher for 
virtue which himself does not 
dream aspiring. 

The community pays its professionals 
only much money must. Its more 
fundamental payments are the coin 
prestige and autonomy. The right es- 
tablish qualifications for membership and 
codes conduct for its members are 
group’s most precious privileges, and 
the maturity profession measured 
the degree which society allows 
regulate such matters for itself. 

The claim profession autonomy 
based its body theory. relies 
upon the claim superior knowledge 
which the client willingly bows. The 
craft can demand also autonomy and 
can enforce that claim withholding its 
services threatening so. This 
method enforcing claims not open 
the professions whose duty the 
client transcends even the welfare the 
profession itself. only when the 
community forces craft status pro- 
fessional group that the latter may 
forced retaliate the collective with- 
holding its services. This most 
likely the case when the profes- 
sional not self-employed. 

The discussion far should have 
made clear the strategic role theory 
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for our original question. there 
body theory that can honestly call 
professional education, cannot make 
teaching into profession. best can 
craft practiced skillful people 
who have benevolent attitude towards 
the objects their ministrations. 

Theory demands high order in- 
tellect for its mastery. long ad- 
ministrators are willing settle for 
mediocre intellects, teaching cannot be- 
come profession, even these aspirants 
are blessed with great love children. 
How long would medicine retain its 
professional standing, admission 
medical school could achieved 
candidates with low but who show 
high promise developing charming 
bedside manner? 

There are, course, people with first- 
rate minds who also love children, and 
this the ideal teacher candidate. How- 
ever, the number young people 
endowed small and the competition 
for them keen. the public wants them 
teaching will have raise its bids 
the competition. 

Without theory and body per- 
sonnel intellectually competent master 
theory, what grounds will the teach- 
ing force claim the right determine 
the qualifications for teaching? 
cal force possibly, but have seen that 
this misses the very essence profes- 
sional autonomy, namely, that should 
based the willing acknowledge- 
ment superior knowledge the lay- 
man. assert the claim professional 
autonomy for teaching without this 
knowledge would probably vain and 
perhaps even immoral. 
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would unduly optimistic be- 
lieve that the professionalization pub- 
lic school teaching either imminent 
even clearly foreseeable. There sense 
which would more comfortable 
and more profitable for teaching be- 
come out-and-out craft. would then 
have the support other crafts its 
economic struggle. 

Yet there one important factor that 
may prevent this alternative from be- 
coming the inevitable solution our 
problem. that the public demand- 
ing from the teacher type service 
that professional rather than craftlike. 
Younger parents nowadays are wise 
the ways child care and mental hy- 
giene, and they expect teachers 
sophisticated these branches theory 
well competent classroom operators. 
Teachers today are expected create 
classroom atmospheres, diagnose person- 
ality difficulties, and take active 
part community affairs. 

And this demand being reflected 
the marketplace; the prices land 
and houses young couples want 
know what kind schools will avail- 
able for the children the neighbor- 
hood under consideration. True, these 
are only few straws the wind, but 
mass movements are about hard 
stop start. may that the pub- 
lic ahead the teacher trainers 
realizing that not hiring the teach- 
er’s skill from nine three, but that 
asking professionally trained group 
high grade persons devote their 


best energies, knowledge, and concern 
developing the young their 
tentialities for the good life complex 
and many ways frightening world, 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle the 
school teacher the image has 
himself. The weak, self-sacrificing, put- 
upon, and pitied school teacher cer- 
tainly not image compatible with pro- 
fessional status. And the image the 
impersonal, competent hired hand bar- 
gaining collectively for the best terms 
can force equally incompatible. 
The new image will have contain, 
first all, the notion the learned 
man, learned least the extent that 
has traversed course training that 
had intellectual substance and required 
high order intellectual competence, 
will also have the notion dedication 
the welfare the client, that is, the 
learner; not classes pupils, but 
individual human beings predicaments 
from which the teacher alone compe- 
tent help them extricate themselves. 
Finally, there the notion sacrifice 
and service for the community, but not 
the service servant, nor sacrifice 
the consequence timidity. Both are 
voluntary offerings generous strength. 
return, the teacher has right 
ask from the community chance and 
the means live the kind life that 
will exemplify for both parents and 
pupils what the good life can be. 
hard enough form such 
image, let alone translate into 
actuality. 
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The Need for Statistics and 


More Statistics 


ONE appreciates more clearly than 

the educator that life series 
problems and that the search for 
knowledge needed solving them 
unending. Generally speaking, the search 
leads one more four sources, 
(1) inertia: habit, custom, tradition, (2) 
intuition: “self-evident” propositions, 
“obvious” truths, (3) expert 
testimony, opinions specialists and (4) 
evidence: matters fact. 

Although the fourth source has come 
have prestige denied the other three, 
all are course needed. Appeals cus- 
tom are useful deciding questions re- 
lating social and official amenities; 
appeals authority intuition may 
invaluable dealing with novel 
problem one about which little 
known. There are many problems 
school and society about which few facts 
are available; there are many others 
whose final solutions, despite wealth 
facts, turn imponderables. 

Most our educational problems are 
enormously complex, and would 
suppose that given the avail- 
able facts they can solved. But 
would equally wrong believe that 
workable solutions can found without 
facts opposition facts. ordi- 
narily expect expert testimony 
based matters fact, such are 


available. Custom and tradition finally 
give way when contradicted facts. 
The “self-evident” premises conveni- 
ent syllogisms are constantly subject 
scrutiny the light facts. 

When evidence available can 
obtained, would seem the mark 
wisdom use it. matter common 
observation, factually supported solu- 
tions tend more widely acceptable 
and more successful than other kinds. 
Moreover, whatever the method 
which particular problem solved, the 
solution ordinarily must stand its ob- 
servable consequences. 

Statistics tool problem solving 
deals with methods collecting and 
interpreting evidence which can stated 
numerically. Most educational problems 
are concerned with the measurement 
differences among individuals, the ap- 
praisal results instruction, with 
the organization and administration 
the school. Problems the first two 
classes usually involve the use educa- 
tional tests and experimental and correla- 
tional procedures; those the third 
class, the collection comparative facts 
relating revenues and expenditures, 
enrollments, characteristic pupils and 
teachers, and different kinds school 
practices. When the evidence collected 
testing, experimentation, record 
keeping stated numerically, usu- 
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ally is, statistical methods are essential 
analysis and interpretation. 

The methods render two broad serv- 
ices. The first enables classify, 
organize, and summarize numerical facts 
that they can comprehended. 
generally the case that numerical data 
are useful the extent which they can 
shown tables and graphs and 
simply described terms few sum- 
mary figures. need only consider 
any set numbers, such test census 
data, convince ourselves that the serv- 
ice statistics distilling bulk data 
indispensable. 

The second service enables draw 
from samples inferences statable de- 
gree exactness about the nature 
populations objects events. Such 
inferences are the basis decision and 
action everyday affairs well 
research. not often have certain 
knowledge; those things think 
have learned from experience are usu- 
ally only inferences which draw from 
relatively sample very great 
number possibilities and are thus es- 
sentially probabilistic nature. When 
experience controlled and amenable 
numerical description, statistical methods 
enable estimate the confidence 
can place the inferences draw. 
But more importantly, perhaps, the 
methods serve dramatize the fact that 
experience, controlled uncontrolled, 
can rarely taken its face value. 


Granting the necessity statistics, 
important ask why they are effect 
repudiated great many educators. 


There are doubtless various trivial rea- 
sons, such difficulty with required 
statistics course personal distaste for 
numerical statements. There 
gential reasons, such the notion that 
statistics are all for facts, nothing for 
theories. But there are important reasons 
well. Some people are suspicious 
statistics because they feel that the 
social sciences expressing evidence the 
form numbers tends distort the evi- 
dence over-simplify the problem. Such 
people are prone point out that man 
functions whole manifold inter- 
actions with his environment. While 
cannot quarrel with this obvious truth, 
can question its implications. does 
not seem deny the possibility 
achieving practical progress studying 
the observable characteristics man 
deliberate neglect the dozens in- 
tangibles which may influencing these 
theory. There perhaps more than 
flippancy the remark that man will 
forever have study intangibles in- 
conceivable methods. 

would seem that the repudiation 
statistics method studying educa- 
tional problems amounts the belief 
that such problems must dealt with 
authoritative, traditional intuitive 
grounds. Reliable evidence ordinarily 
can expressed numerically, only 
through simple enumeration ranking 
procedures, and this form tends 
more wieldy and analyzable. This 
not say, course, that stating evi- 
dence numerically makes reliable. 

Perhaps the most telling objection 
statistics related the well known 
limitations averages. For statistics 
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fact deal averages one sort 
another. This notable limitation, per- 
haps one which perplexes most attempts 
world variation, but throws doubt 
the statistics not their 
necessity. 

Such objections all seem reduce 
worst the single one that statistics 
are insufficient. more common, and 
many more persuasive, kind objec- 
tion rooted the notion that statistics 
are the natural allies promoters, 
propagandists, and liars. 

Although the misuses and fallacies 
statistics seem endless, they are 
relatively few kind. There are the 
fraudulent practices reducing data, 
such distortion means cunning 
graphical device falsifying average. 
There are the faulty comparisons, some 
intentional, some unwitting, where com- 
parisons are made without reference 
all the pertinent data made when 
the base changing. These are seen 
when the economic value college 
education shown contrasting in- 
comes college and non-college men 
without control intelligence and ini- 
tial wealth and when the trend in- 
sanity charted without reference 
the fact that methods diagnosis and 
classification have changed over the 
years. There the misuse which may 
called numerology; this occurs when un- 
reliable data, such those obtained from 
the typical personality inventory, are 
stated numerically and put through sta- 
tistical analysis. Then there the subtle 
misuse arising from failure consider 
the sampling error descriptive sta- 
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tistics when one exists. This seen 
typical holding power studies, follow-up 
studies graduates, and school apprais- 
als where the findings are generalized 
implication, without reference the 
sampling error, larger groups than 
those studied. Finally there the kind 
misuse arising from failure recog- 
nize the in-the-aggregate on-the-aver- 
age nature statistics; this occurs when 
group characteristics are attributed with- 
out qualification the individual. 

late years such misuses and fal- 
lacies have been belaboured the point 
obscuring the fact that they arise 
violation few relatively simple sta- 
tistical principles. 

There are various misuses statistics 
inference, most which, like the mis- 
uses descriptive statistics, violate com- 
mon honesty common sense well 
theory. The fraudulent misuses arise 
mainly the intentional selection 
biased sample the intentional neg- 
lect juggling sampling error. The 
others are mainly two kinds, both 
which are best seen light the nature 
inference. statistical inference es- 
sentially conclusion resting the argu- 
ment, (1) the individuals the sample 
are representative population in- 
dividuals, (2) certain facts are observed 
characterize the individuals the 
sample, (3) therefore, and ap- 
proximately, the observed facts charac- 
terize the individuals the population. 
The argument not logically simple, 
and great deal statistical theory 
concerned with the conditions implied 
the italicized words. The two commonest 
misapplications, however, violate com- 
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mon sense well theory. The first 
seen when inferences are made without 
taking into account the word approxi- 
mately. Sample evidence can never 
considered other than approxima- 
tion unknown population characteris- 
tics. The approximation becomes better 
and better, assuming fair sample, 
sample size increases. But whatever the 
size the sample, statement regarding 
the extent which the approximation 
may error fundamental part 
probability figure. 

The second misapplication arises from 
failure recognize that sample can 
said representative only when 
random. The simple random sample 
any its permissible modifications, 
difficult come educational re- 
search, and most our studies involve 
non-random samples. There misuse 
statistics when non-random sample 
analyzed though were random; 
fact, since non-random sample may 
not very different from sample which 
chance might turn up, the analysis may 
useful despite its violation sam- 
pling theory. The misuse occurs when 
non-random sample treated like 
random sample and the matter left there. 
generalize from non-random sample 
reason analogy from particular 
particular; such reasoning sound 
only when there are similarities and 
crucial differences the particulars 
involved. Complete description the 
non-random sample needed enable 
the generalizer judge whether the 
conditions sound analogy are met. 

There are other misuses but, aside 
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from faulty statistical design 
selection techniques, they like the 
above violate the common sense aspects 
the inference argument. The impor- 
tant thing note that, despite logical 
complexities the theory inference, 
relatively easy distinguish be- 
tween sound and unsound inferences, 
provided the nature inference kept 

can scarcely questioned that sta- 
tistics are necessary. What can done 
about their misuses and fallacies? 
eral things are already being done. 
his excellent little HOW LIE 
WITH STATISTICS, Huff brings to- 
gether dramatic examples the more 
flagrant misuses, Treatises critical 
thinking and practical logic usually dis- 
cuss the more common fallacies and 
tion the reader think twice about sta- 
tistical assertions and displays. These 
things are helpful, course, but they are 
not enough. Emphasis upon misuses and 
fallacies does not rule lead rea- 
sonable doubt the statistically igno- 
rant, but over-doubt, little better than 
over-credulity when decision has 
made. The limits the usefulness 
rules and cautioning don’ts are soon 
reached, unless they lead under- 
standing. 

What most needed more statistics 
general education. This does not im- 
ply intensive training; fact, intensive 
training would defeat its own purpose. 
The complexities modern statistical 
methods, unless approached from the 
consumer point view, would tend 
bewilder and obscure the essentially 
simple ideas needed protect against 
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misuses and improve thinking about 
statistical does imply learn- 
ing about the fundamental aspect sta- 
tistical data, variation, about errors 
measurement and errors sampling, 
about the nature inference; short, 


about the positive ideas needed coun- 
teract misuses and improve statistical 
thinking. These ideas can made con- 
crete and dramatic needs be. When 
understood they will serve catch guilty 
statistics while protecting the innocent. 


EDUCATION ENTERTAINMENT 


The only test entertainment immediate pleasure. What seen 
heard need not remembered used later and usually not. 
know right now whether are being entertained. The test educa- 
tion, however, may come today, tomorrow, ten years from now. 
Education memorable, entertainment written sand. 

The test entertainment is, then, not its capacity furnish our 
minds with memorable thoughts and deeds but just the opposite. Enter- 
tainment excellent helps forget our unpleasant memories, blot 
out our troubles, erase our cares. Entertainment helps forget, 
sleep, pollyanodyne. Entertainment aims relax our backbone, not 
stiffen it. Education keeps awake and alive. 

Entertainment helps kill time, get from hour hour with 
the least amount thinking. The person who says has half mind 
look wrestling T.V. tonight adequately equipped. But you 
need whole mind educate yourself, bring varied, complex ideas 
bear what you are 

Education race with catastrophe but also race with 
“The News Letter,” February, 1955 
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Abe Lincoln 


SCHULTZ 


You left legacy, brave honest friend 

This doing things against great odds cope, 

freeze enthusiasms’ dream 

And nights were long, with lonely yellow gleams 
From tallow candles, placed scan your books, 
You found interesting, each study seems 


show your intent for knowledge, nothing brooks. 


You are dream come true, born used years 
point with pride your searching ways 
With meager tools, not regal darts and spears, 


But hard days, laboring toil for every clue. 


You are our hero charting course youth... 


pattern your world with honor, courage, truth! 
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Education for Mental Health 
Changing World 


SEEMS elementary assume that 
mental health can achieved largely 
through education, may assume that 
education which does not lead mental 
health definitely wasteful and useless. 
the present state civilization, 
mental health without education not 
possible and education not leading 
mental health not justifiable. 

And yet when one tries into de- 
tails apt get lost the wilder- 
ness, This can see when try 
define the characteristics human phe- 
nomena. These characteristics are (1) 
multiplicity factors; (2) complexity 
and interrelatedness factors; and (3) 
elasticity, versatility and illusiveness 
factors. 

Within this framework can under- 
stand number events past and pres- 
ent. can understand, for example, 
why the sciences—as sciences—follow 
their sequence down the ages: first the 
physical; then the biological; then the 
distinctly human. can also under- 
stand the hierarchy accepted opinion 
the various fields; there usually 
more agreement among the physical sci- 
entists, less agreement among the bio- 
and very much less 
among the human and social scientists. 
can also understand why have 
resort many disciplines trying 


clarify our own concepts, can see 
the International Congress Mental 
Health which thirty-four different 
professions are The number 
will increase any future Congress deal- 
ing with human phenomena. 

shall not attempt define Educa- 
tion and Mental Health, the length 
this paper forbidding. shall try merely 
bring into relief some relationships 
between Mental Health and Education. 

Let first compare what goes 
good school with what occurs good 
psychiatric hospital. educationist 
would find good psychiatric hos- 
pital atmosphere like that really 
good school. 

The patient not stigmatized 
brainless, heartless, hopeless creature 
who doomed for life; but treated 
human being; with respect, with 
recognition, with care and affection. 
can ask questions and comment an- 
swers, can accept responsibility and 
expect help. turn can help other 
people and contribute towards their wel- 
fare and entertainment. can work, 
play, laugh enjoy himself. some 
good psychiatric hospitals find that 
the patients dance, play music, make 
models, draw, paint, and listen music; 
and they are helped look smart, beau- 
tiful and attractive. They grow the vege- 
tables and flowers for the use all 
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the hospital. some they make the 
furniture, they repair work and help 
with most the hospital tasks. They 
even hold meetings where they give 
their opinions and criticisms about the 
life the hospital. They also make posi- 
tive suggestions for improvement, some 
which are carried out and this di- 
rectly felt the patients. They meet 
with psychiatrist discuss their own 
and their fellow patients’ problems 
what known group psychotherapy 
psychodrama. The hospital and prison at- 
mosphere has been decreasing such 
hospitals proportion educational 
atmosphere, which hardly existed until 
recently, has been increasing. 

Through such fundamentally educa- 
tional technique the patient helped 
active, rather than passive; occupied, 
rather than dreamy; feel recognized, 
needed and accepted rather than hated, 
despised and rejected; constructive, 
creative and contributive rather than de- 
structive, unimaginative and dependent; 
sociable rather than isolated; self-accept- 
ing and self-respecting rather than self- 
deprecating and self-hating. And, more, 
self-knowing, and self-directing. 
also helped give and take, partici- 
pate and co-operate, more realistic 
and gain insight into himself and into 
the people around him. 

The recovery the patient means 
that ready fit into the community 
good, happy and effective member. 
important outcome effective thera- 
peutic help the gradual weaning 
the patient from the hospital world into 
the community with growing confidence 
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the world around him and him- 
self. 

This sketch good psychiatric hos- 
pital also description good 
really good school has abol- 
ished the desk which combined many 
Formerly desks were designed restrict 
the movements, and expose them 
drawings and symbols the black- 
board (no matter how meaningful 
meaningless they might be) and some 
the sounds, matter how sensible 
senseless they might be. This dictat- 
ing-obeying atmosphere: prison at- 
mosphere. The subject-matter taught 
the traditional school was mostly verbal 
material composed vague symbols out 
other people’s experience. That one 
the reasons why very few people 
become really mature. The majority suck 
food from their mother’s breasts when 
they are babies and information from the 
books the elders when they are pupils. 
Sometimes when they grow older, they 
expect the government feed them, 
clothe them, shelter them and take care 
all their problems. Such people are not 
fitted for really democratic community 
which calls for good deal active and 
purposeful co-operation, well pur- 
poseful and active, though fair, compe- 
tition. They fit admirably into master- 
slave situation. 

good school there very little 
dictating and very little passive obeying. 
There free and active searching, free 
and active doing, and active, creative 
constructing. Pupils discuss their prob- 
lems together and with their teacher. 
They carry out experiments. They even 
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design their own experiments and when 
necessary they make their own labora- 
tory apparatus. They question books, 
newspapers and other sources informa- 
tion. They construct their boats for the 
boatrace the workshop. They make the 
shelves for their library and for their 
exhibits. When they want produce 
play they sometimes read the other plays 
available them; they study them, they 
subject them literary criticism; they 
study themselves and their fellows 
decide who most suitable for this 
that role. They construct scenery, make 
posters, study their community. 

The pupils such school are alive, 
happy, active, occupied, creative, respon- 
sible, cooperative, independent; and they 
mature. They work very hard and are 
very happy and lively because through 
their activity they 
dence and self-understanding which are 
realistic, productive, directive and self- 
perpetuating. the traditional school, 
still most prevalent, pupils experience 
few humane and physical interactions 
that they acquire neither sufficient skill 
nor understanding. Some schools deceive 
themselves adding what they call 
extra-curricular activities, term which 
implies that the pupil can active dur- 
ing small part his school day and 
can inactive during the major part, 
which unfortunately, according tradi- 
tional standards represents the most im- 
portant part. 


Sound fundamental principles edu- 
cational procedure are equally applicable 
schools homes, good psychiatric 


hospital and any institution concerned 
with the restoration balance. For this 
view are indebted the great edu- 
cators—men like Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Kar] Groos, Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, Claparede, Bovet, Decroly, Percy 
Nunn, John Dewey, Boyd Bode, and 
Kilpatrick. 

the geographical juncture 
three large continents, 
through the ages the intersection 
three great currents ideas: the spirit- 
ual values flowing from Asia; the values 
connected with science, technology, in- 
dustry and somehow associated with 
power coming from and the 
values connected with Africa, looked 
upon their rightful prey the pow- 
erful nations. The three sets values 
make their impact the traditional in- 
digenous Egyptian culture. Without dis- 
cussing these impacts detail can 
recognize that, however healthy, lively 
and useful they may be, they unavoid- 
ably create conflicts among groups and 
within each individual. And because 
the fabulous progress communication 
and transportation, these impacts are in- 
creasing with tremendous momentum, 
producing wholesome well 
sirable effects. 

Changes population, urbanization, 
industrialization and exposure inva- 
sions from other cultures are not peculiar 
where, they should anticipated. Thev 
must diagnosed interpreted 
through education all levels. They 
must seriously considered those 
engaged national policy, economic 
planning and reconstruction. 
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parents and teachers have read- 
just the changing situations. have 
not only adjust our methods, but must 
also reexamine our beliefs and emotional 
attitudes. People must educated and 
re-educated the pupil’s, the adult’s, 
and the leader’s levels. The objectives 
such re-education readjustment are 
collective progress, collective security 
and the individuals’ serenity, confidence 
and balance. 

Another type change that fre- 
quently overlooked our educational 
efforts the result pioneering. People 
through their enterprise and adventur- 
ous initiative have brought about richer 
and more complex social conditions, per- 
meated with intense competition. They 
tend have their children grow and 
learn about life they did. They wean 
their children and throw them out 
their own resources too soon. They want 
them try find out for themselves. 
But they forget that the society which 
they created too complicated and 
rather bewildering. The result that 
large number modern youth such 
societies are thrown out balance and, 
consequently, seek the help psycho- 
therapist give them the parental care 
which they missed. Psychotherapy be- 
coming fashionable and psychotherapists 
are, most cases, substitutes for parents 
who have shirked their own responsibili- 
some large cities the psychothera- 
pist becomes busy that cannot get 
enough sleep and has not time see 
his own children. altogether likely 
that will have deal the near 
future with new types and problems 
psychotherapy. 
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The march industry inevitably 
correlated with number problems, 
There definite improvement the 
standard material comfort; the 
same time there definite loss the 
fullness life enjoyed the individual. 
The average modern worker sits before 
minute fraction minute process, re- 
sulting part some finished 
The various small finished products are 
then assembled order complete 
something. must synchronise his ac- 
tions with mechanically controlled op- 
eration. neither using himself fully 
nor can see any concrete result from 
his work which evaluate himself 
his performance. What more, his work 
not humanly evaluated. When 
works this way for seven eight 
hours his personality, himself sees 
it, greatly reduced. feels really 
small. compensate for his inadequacy 
and restore his own balance resorts 
such devices shouting ball players 
and cracking jokes; over-indulgence 
food, sex, liquor, gambling and even 
crime; and real fighting best watch- 
ing others fighting “sport.” this 
state many are easily drawn into vio- 
lence, such economic political 
demonstrations and other mass-mani- 
festations. 

know also that industrial com- 
munities large number workers must 
have good dose liquor the morn- 
ing before they start the day’s work. 
Many have noted how under modern 
conditions the resources the human 


personality are drained increased ad- 
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diction passive amusements—the 
cinema, the radio, the television. All 
them deprive people the occasions for 
providing their entertainment through 
personal effort. fact much wider 
range factors effectively reduces the 
personality. 

The state and all the components 
society look education important 
tool for effecting, directing prevent- 
ing change values, beliefs and ideals. 
Education sometimes seen the few 
masters, whether alien native, 
the best tool which they can use for 
maintaining, preserving and increasing 
their own power. was one such 
masters who said that education too 
important left the educators, 
this and other cases all over the world 
teachers are faced with real dilemma. 

They sometimes escape appearing 
impartial, colorless and interested only 
in, and responsible for, the teaching 
narrow subject. some coun- 
tries this very unsatisfactory, since the 
social issues which crop appear more 
vital than the learning certain special 
“subjects” which often seem little related 
real life. 

course the teachers are agents 
the whole community society, regard- 
less its divisions and subdivisions. For 
this reason they have concentrate 
method rather than doctrines vari- 
ous kinds, general method reasoning 
the ability think for example, the 
collecting facts, the weighing pros 
and cons various controversies, and 
helping pupils arrive their own conclu- 
sions. The latter approach usually 
possible only with the very intelligent, 
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who are proportionally few. But even 
when the teacher can take that attitude 
certain stage, usually not possi- 
ble for long. The individual usually 
obstructed high walls ideas and 
firm symbols value. There are the 
radio, the newspapers, the advertise- 
ments, the books, the demonstrations, 
the governmental methods and direc- 
tives with good deal authority and 
power behind them. 

obvious that all these factors 
make difficult for the individual 
think his own. And not without 
reason that modern writer said, “The 
thought think not thought but 
the thought one who thought ought 
think his thought.” trying 
emphasise what consider growing 
menace human thinking and hence 
great menace individual and social 
health. The problem both huge and 
delicate and has handled with great 
care. 

From more general perspective 
can see that through the development 
transportation and communication the 
world has grown very much smaller and 
the environment with which the indi- 
vidual comes into contact very much 
larger. Events taking place one part 
the world are easily and quickly felt 
others. There greater flow ideas, 
more interdependence, more interaction. 
other words, are gradually grow- 
ing into one world. Such conditions make 
more difficult for individuals ac- 
quire sense security and call for 
new set skills, attitudes and ideas. 
have educate individuals live 
world community. have inculcate 
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early life the sense otherness, and 
develop individuals into maturity. 
have educate individuals for mutual 
recognition rights, mutual respect 
spite differences, mutual understand- 
ing and mutual feeling brotherhood. 

This may now sound remote and theo- 
retical but few years will our 
truly urgent problem; and not 
look into seriously, our world will 
simply come end. Now this prob- 
lem requires great deal serious 
thinking and fact many educators 
everywhere are deeply concerned with 
seeking sound solution. 


The good school does not pride itself 
giving material which well 
organized and neatly classified 
easily memorized reproduced with 
photographic precision and “examinable” 
the traditional way. What said about 
actual personal first-hand experience em- 
phasizes concreteness against verbal- 
ism; and mean concreteness the 
physical well the intellectual 
level. 

Traditional education largely ver- 
bal. know that the exact meaning 
word lies not the word itself but 
the thing the situation stands 
for. Words measures their own 
meaning have low validity compared 
objects, situations, experiences, And 
yet the more education divorced from 
real life the more somehow valued 
people education. Even verbal ma- 
terial with less meaning, like the letters 
the alphabet names sounds, are 
more valued non-specialists than 


January 


meaningful sentences. 

the children spend their time draw- 
ing, painting, playing music, making 
repairing things, they are somehow usv- 
ally accused playing. considered 
more educational for them read 
raphy they cannot follow memorize 
poetry they cannot understand, not 
appreciate and never hope use. This 
very unfortunate state affairs 
obstinate problem because verbalism and 
verbal education are culturally respected. 
was Harold Laski who said that edu- 
cation means training the young de- 
ceived the written word. true; 
but very unfortunate that are 
overemphasizing the priority verbal 
practical situations education. 

know that the person who lives 
the conceptual level could easily de- 
dweller ivory tower. usually 
has little chance test what goes 
his mind externalizing making 
real. The practical person, the other 
hand, puts what ideas gets the 
tual test, and becomes aware their 
errors and his achievement; and aware- 
ness achievement leads further and 
better achievement. 

Concrete situations play, art, 
matics, stage other projects have been 
widely used therapists for releasing 
tensions, for understanding the deeply- 
seated contents the mind for 
ing and therapy. Similarities between 
dreams, play, artistic expression, artistic 
appreciation, the handling concrete 
material and other persons make the ex- 
periences essential means for the thera- 
pist, help him restore the individual’s 
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balance. And the same means have 
proved essential for the educationist 
help the young achieve balanced devel- 
opment. Practical situations both the 
human and material level, they are 
varied and well oriented, lead self- 
awareness, self-discovery, self-education, 
self-organization and reconstruction, 
realization, self-employment and self- 
acceptance, maturity, balance 
ternal peace. 

not committing myself any 
particular theory the self. trying 
merely show the very close relation- 
ship between mental health and educa- 
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tion, that fact, mental hygiene edu- 
cation under different name. 
ask educators and psychiatrists what 
they would wish their finished products 
be, their preferred characteristics 
personality would permit the educated 
person loyal his family well 
his community; loyal his com- 
munity well the nation; and loyal 
the nation well the world com- 
munity. 

can use education for laying the 
foundations for peace and mental health 
within individuals and within the whole 
world community. 


APHORISMS ETHICS 


Hans 


There are longings only where there hope. every longing 


glimpse happiness. 


Those who know much about life are lenient judges. 

Compassion brings about benevolence. 

Things not given from the outset, which must acquire 
and which must without for long periods before they 
become our own, are the source our highest joys life. our 


poverty there lurks our wealth. 


reflect life not simply clarify and order and brighten it. 
Reflection the same time kind life itself—it special form 


human existence. 


The spirit contradiction discussing problem times merely 
dimly experienced desire paying attention the other side 
matter, merely instinctive desire doing justice. 

There are people who love get presents since what they like most 


give presents. 


positive judgment the nature the production the work 
person always more important and more significant than nega- 
tive one. Only positive judgment throws bridges from man man. 


Winter Ledger 


THOMSON 


Chimney smoke curls every which way. 

The grey sky whirling straw from the hay fields, 
Bolted barn doors, and thick fur laps 

For the farmer’s ears loses himself 

cloud steam, and river wind 

That would blow him smoke 


Were not more tangible, intent 


frost bitten pump, buckets feed. 


Winter schedule always, 

visitor too often, and too long 

With his threadbare luggage leaves 

Who would house himself against fallen fence post, 
empty nest that hangs 

tattered thread Spring. 
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Plan for Motivating the High 
School Student English 


EVERAL years ago the members 
the Association English Teachers 
Western Pennsylvania began ex- 
periment motivating their high school 
students better work English. 
Based the theory that high school stu- 
dents pay little attention the remarks 
their own English teachers about 
the importance being able read, 
write, and speak well, both college 
and business, the experiment em- 
ployed the services college professors 
English and men from business and 
industry. worked well that the As- 
sociation planning expand the pro- 
gram. 


THE BEGINNING HELP 
FROM THE COLLEGES 


Erwin Steinberg 


The idea first began germinate 
after Association workshop, which 
one the local colleges had talked 
about the writing problems the col- 
lege freshmen they entered the com- 
position classroom. Several the high 
school teachers present shook their heads 
sadly and remarked that they wished 
that their students had heard the talk. 
Telling English teachers about the im- 
portance English was much like de- 
livering sermon the evils staying 


away from the church the members 
the congregation who attend. 

Agreeing their remarks, the college 
professor volunteered try talking 
some high school students see 
would have any effect, and arrangements 
were quickly made for him speak 
the seniors local suburban high 
school, where 80% more the gradu- 
ating class annually went higher 
education. Since was currently also 
doing consulting for local industry, 
suggested that talk about “The Im- 
portance English College and In- 
dustry.” The high school people agreed. 

One morning, therefore, the college 
professor appeared the high school 
and addressed rapid succession three 
groups seniors. Each talk lasted for 
about half hour; for the rest the 
period, the students asked questions, 
which tried answer. When the bell 
rang, the students the room went off 
other classes and another group came 
in. The biggest hazard the whole af- 
fair was one young lady who, after hear- 
ing the first talk, insisted staying for 
the second. Noticing that she remained, 
the speaker almost lost his nerve: 
wouldn’t able repeat any the 
carefully thought-out quips that had 
dropped casually, and apparently 
the spur the moment, into the first 
talk. The possibility the girl’s remain- 
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ing for the third talk loomed all through 
the second one. Fortunately, however, 
she did not. 

The talks themselves were aimed 
very practical level, but were probably 
not much different from what one would 
hear high school and college class- 
rooms over the country. The speaker 
talked about the fact that the students 
went college they would have 
able read, write, and speak adequately 
not only English classes, but also 
history, psychology, and economics, and 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 
told colleague his the De- 
partment Metallurgical Engineering 
who was continually exercised about the 
poor writing some his students. 
And outlined the departmental semi- 
nars his college, which students 
majoring the various sciences 
one the fields engineering present 
papers orally and then must answer the 
questions their fellow students and 
sometimes defend their statements; 
told them that sometimes, too, these 
papers must written and presented 
the instructor, who corrects and grades 
them. When the high school students 
learned that each these seminars 
there sits not only professor chem- 
istry mechanical engineering (or what- 
ever the field is) but also professor 
English, they expressed 
deed, few them winced. 

The speaker also talked about the 
necessity reading, writing and speak- 
ing well one wanted get ahead 
business industry. Having spent some 
time running letter-writing program 
for the junior executives large steel 
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company, was able relate many 
anecdotes about the man who got the 
promotion because wrote good re- 
port, about the volume paperwork 
necessary keeping business running, 
about the cost making mistake 
the writing order, and about 
the types errors that had run into, 

After the talks, the students asked 
questions. Most them were intelligent 
and the point. And many them re- 
flected what was going their Eng- 
lish classrooms the time. For example, 
one student asked whether the speaker 
thought that paper should failed 
for three spelling errors; and not, for 
how many spelling errors would fail 
paper. the student sat back after 
asking her question, she threw 
amused—and 
glance one the teachers the room. 
the same rate that the student re- 
laxed and sat back, the teacher stiffened 
and leaned forward; and other students 
looked expectantly. Here, obviously, 
was sore point. 

Since the speaker was not failing his 
own students for three mis-spellings, 
could not honestly approve the sys- 
tem. did, however, sympathize with 
the pressure that the high school teachers 
were trying bring bear; and 
certainly did not want cut the ground 
out from under them. responded 
asking the student question: “If you 
were going downtown interviewed 
for job and you had nicely-tail- 
ored, clean, neatly-pressed suit, how 
many spots would ‘permissible’ 
have your lapel? Two? Three? 
The same true spelling errors 
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report letter application—or any- 
where else.” The high school teacher 
was vindicated. 

one two other instances, fortu- 
nately matters lesser importance, 
the speaker was unable support exist- 
ing practice the high school classroom. 
was asked, for example, about the 
use the students’ reading particular 
pieces English literature, which 
felt personally were beyond the grasp 
any but the outstanding high school 
student. One student asked about the 
worth memorizing the Prologue 
The Canterbury Tales. protect his 
own integrity and persuade the stu- 
dents his honesty (so that they 
would not think that was trying “to 
give them the same old the speak- 
had decided earlier that would 
have honest answering ques- 
tions. And answered honestly. 
replied explaining briefly the way 
syllabi were set (as result rules 
from the State Board Education, pres- 
sures from the community, interests 
the teachers, and sometimes, inertia) 
and stated simply that personally 
could not justify everything that was 
required high school students. did 
subscribe, however, the outlines 
the program that high school. 

Perhaps because the speaker’s can- 
dor, the students received the talks well. 
The high school teachers, too, were 
pleased; and they reported that there 
was much student comment about what 
they had heard and that the students 
responded noticeably applying them- 
selves more diligently their work 
their English classes. 
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THE IDEA 


Ruth Corda 


English teacher havea natural 
desire sell English, both subject 
and tool, students. Most have 
the same feeling, and have undoubt- 
edly tried many techniques put across 
the ever-present need for English. Some 
students will rise one bait, some 
another; but what about the major- 
ity who just sit and stare, thinking the 
English teacher merely trying pro- 
tect her job? Having college professors 
speak our students was possibility 
worth exploring. 

Then one evening had further 
idea. English Association Work- 
shop meeting, had two speakers rep- 
resenting business and industry tell 
what they wished taught. Now 
were seeing the problem from the other 
side the fence. When one the speak- 
ers produced charts and graphs show 
how little the basic tools communi- 
cation sometimes got across, sat 
and took note. 

But why tell us? only brought 
back the same familiar territory; 
knew the reasons for studying English, 
but couldn’t convince Johnny and 
Mary that really mattered dollars- 
and-cents way them. 

Then inspiration struck. When one 
the teachers remarked the speaker 
that she wished her students could hear 
directly from him, that she thought 
would have greater impact coming from 
stranger, especially when that stranger 
was the personnel director one the 
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city’s largest industries, were busi- 
ness. Why not send representative 
business well college professor 
speak the high school students? 

Our speakers that evening, both mem- 
bers the Pittsburgh Personnel Asso- 
caught our enthusiasm and sug- 
gested that their organization might pro- 
vide speakers for such purpose. 
Quickly the idea took shape. would 
have teams two speakers—one from 
the business world and one from the 
field higher education—visit local 
high schools and present the case for 
English. 

Early the fall the Workshop com- 
mittee met and selected the six schools 
would use our first season. set 
the number six arbitrarily; wanted 
enough able get cross-section 
the types schools available West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and did not want 
many the Personnel Association would 
feel were nuisance. have some 
sixty schools belonging the Western 
Pennsylvania Association. these 
chose six, two representative big-city 
high schools, two suburban schools 
industrial areas, and two suburban 
schools residential areas. The Person- 
nel Association suggested six men 
from business and industry, and the co- 
operating colleges provided their six 
speakers. 

Now was time let the schools 
our plan. wrote the principals 
explaining our plan and its objectives 
and requesting dates for assembly time 
present our program senior high 
school students. With only few teams, 
wanted concentrate the older 
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students. felt younger students were 
not vitally concerned 
were not yet ready for our message. The 
principals were co-operative and listed 
dates and times. Our next step was 
bring all the speakers together see 
who could where what time. These 
speakers were doing this work their 
own time and without payment any 
sort. Naturally the assemblies had 
during the school day, which also the 
business day. solved this problem 
having late afternoon coffee with 
all the speakers present. The committee 
had schools and dates; the speakers had 
their own schedules for the spot con- 
sultation. matter minutes our peo- 
ple had paired off, selecting the schools 
and dates most convenient. The commit- 
tee had nothing more then than 
notify the participating schools the ac- 
tual date and the names the speakers 
who would coming. 

Then sat back await results. 
Most our industrial representatives 
were accustomed business men, not 
teen-age students. Yet the Bell Tele- 
phone Company speaker was de- 
lighted with the student response that 
volunteered fill for any his 
colleagues who might ill the last 
moment. Our schools were equally en- 
thusiastic about the program. Students 
could now see where English and the 
ability communicate either the spoken 
written word were just important 
success their future work the 
ability count change correctly, type 
sixty words per minute, figure the 
force with which one object will strike 
another. 
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were especially pleased when 
other schools began asking placed 
list for future programs. Actually, 
had future list; had been 
merely trying solve problem. Now 
seemed have found the solution. 
All who worked the program, the 
Pittsburgh Personnel Association and the 
Workshop, decided continue it. For 
the 1955-56 school year plan visit 
twelve additional high schools, speaking 
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the senior high school students about 
English and its importance. know 
our message being presented effec- 
tively because increased enrollments 
elective courses speech, creative 
writing, dramatics and, perhaps more 
important, because improved work 
compulsory English classes. feel 
that with better motivation for the stu- 
dents, English can assume its rightful, 
vital place their lives. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR ART AND MUSIC 


Let there more foreign language the diet our students 
music, especially for those who are planning teach music the 
schools. These should roundly educated musicians, equipped accord- 
ing the specifications the better schools, which require the foreign 
languages matter course. What else thinkable realm 


universal music? 


Foreign languages are just imperatively demanded also for the 
artist and art teacher. The libraries they use are filled largely with the 
works foreign historians and critics. incredible think that any 
one training himself for art would willingly deprive himself manifest 
opportunities for self-help developing his education and his skill. 

There something very tangible, and universally significant, the 
certainty that our teachers colleges all over the land need far more 
the ministrations than they presently prescribe the foreign lan- 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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Evidence 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Vain all argument, and vain, book-learning 

Even prove that you exist, 

Still more that have known above the mist 
The immortal peaks love radiance burning 
While Earth slept dark below; that our wings kissed, 

Lost the zenith, arched above the turning 
Shadow men know death. Can doubts persist 

Once have known that ultimate discerning? 
No, once the fiats the light surprise 

And bid all secret height and depth reveal, 
Immediate vision cannot doubt its eyes. 

There needs glossing what know and feel 
When swallow-wings write Summer the skies, 


And the rose gives her authentic seal. 
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Changing Concepts Evaluation 


Harry 


AIR thick today with charges 
education. Some them 
are made enemies public education, 
but must admit that some our 
bitterest critics are vitally concerned 
with the improvement education 
are. Some the accusations are 
vague that they can neither proved 
nor disproved. Thus, hear that 
schools these days are unintellectual and 
have standards. And some the 
criticisms are contradictory, when 
are told that our teachers are incompe- 
tent and then are offered the remedy 
granting teaching certificates all col- 
lege graduates without requiring any 
special preparation whatsoever for teach- 
ing. 

Even though the nature and the 
sources these attacks are depressing 
themselves, what even more discour- 
aging that our answers have been far 
from convincing. times have failed 
convince even ourselves. Merely 
deny the charges ineffective because 
the public has become cynically indiffer- 
ent when people deny charges levied 
against them. attempt disprove 
the charges public relations cam- 
paign which explain what are 
trying achieve through our changing 
educational procedures also ineffective 
unless have way demonstrating 
that actually achieve these goals. 

easy enough ridicule the in- 
effectiveness the rote teaching use- 


less information point the folly 
trying teach children how live 
democratic society conducting 
the classroom though were part 
totalitarian state. Lest ridiculed 
turn critics who seize upon some 
the inadequacies modern educa- 
tion, must prepared evaluate 
the results our teachings. 

Instead meeting emotion with emo- 
tion, and charges with countercharges, 
have the obligation, members 
profession concerned with children’s 
welfare, evaluating what are 
achieving. only can evaluate 
the effect which modern education has 
the development children that 
can best answer these critics who look 
education through the tinted glasses 
nostalgia and who assume that any edu- 
cational procedure that different from 
what they knew their own childhood 
must worse. 

develop adequate methods 
evaluation, accomplish more than be- 
ing able answer our critics’ questions, 
for shall also able answer our 
own. How ourselves know when 
are making progress and when are 
only exchanging one procedure for 
another? Not everything that new 
also stimulating and educative. Evalua- 
tion, then, more than defense against 
criticism. basic the improvement 
education. 

When speak evaluating the 
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fectiveness educational procedures 
rather than measuring their effective- 
ness, are doing more than substitut- 
ing the new word evaluating for the old 
word measuring. the process evalu- 
ation are interested not only meas- 
uring the changes that education helps 
bring about boys and girls but also 
judging the desirability and the ade- 
quacy these changes. must include 
our evaluation not only scores tests 
subject-matter mastery but also the 
observable changes such less easily 
measurable traits the development 
attitudes, the growth interests, and 
the adequacy emotional adjustment. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


How can evaluate the results 
education terms child growth and 
development? The question impor- 
tant because the way evaluate often 
determines the way teach. all 
know, the questions that appear Col- 
lege Entrance Examinations often have 
greater influence what happens 
our secondary school classrooms than 
the various curriculum guides that are 
issued, 

Teachers are encouraged adjust the 
curriculum the needs and the interests 
the children they teach. Yet, every 
time school system uses standardized 
achievement test and then interprets the 
scores measure the teacher’s ef- 
fectiveness, exerting tremendous, 
though subtle, pressure upon the teacher 
adjust the content instruction 
test questions rather than the chil- 
dren his class. Similarly, those achieve- 


ment tests which presume measure 
educational growth terms only 
knowledge facts and mastery sub- 
ject matter skills encourage teachers 
compose ever more beautiful statements 
about the importance developing in- 
terests modifying attitudes—and 
relegate these statements the fore- 
words curriculum bulletins, while 
teachers focus their classroom activities 
upon those aspects learning which are 
reflected the scores standardized 

can only wonder today the 
naivete our predecessors who hailed 
the advent the standardized test an- 
swering our basic questions. Knowing 
how many words child can read 
minute may interesting, and possibly 
important, but such figure tells 
nothing about whether has developed 
the habit reading. Similarly, the num- 
ber words misspelled standard- 
ized spelling test often far from be- 
ing accurate measure the respect 
the pupil has for correct spelling when 
writes note the youngster sitting 
across the room from him. 

When have child’s scores in- 
numerable tests—even when also 
have the grade norms, age norms, and 
percentile norms—we still know little 
about the youngster. What these num- 
bers tell his hopes and his fears, 
his ambitions and the pressures un- 
der which lives? little use 
know that reads rapidly and under- 
stands what reads, not know 
that hates read and never reads 
book except assignment. have 
little basis for helping adolescent 
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make his plans for the future know 
almost nothing about his emotional ad- 
justment his ability use his skills. 

are evaluate, must know 
what are seeking achieve. 
How can measure progress toward 
goal unless know what the goals 
are? Here come our first difh- 
culty, for tend define educational 
goals terms that are far too vague. 
Thus, the American Council Educa- 
tion, defining the Purposes Educa- 
tion American Democracy, speaks 
four major groups objectives: The 
Objectives Self-Realization, The Ob- 
jectives Human Relationship, The 
Objectives Economic Efficiency, The 
Objectives Civic Responsibility. 

All these are laudable goals and 
they are well-nigh essential education 
today achieve its purpose, but they 
are almost too vague use the basis 
for evaluating educational progress. 
How know whether ten-year- 
old making sufficient progress civic 
responsibility when are not even cer- 
tain that know what civic responsi- 
bility means? 

For this reason, the American Council 
Education report proceeded sub- 
sume under each these four major 
objectives from eight thirteen specific 
objectives which indicate the meaning 
the broader goals. Thus, the objectives 
civic responsibility are defined 
terms social justice, social activity, 
social understanding, critical judgment, 
tolerance, and others. 

These lists specific objectives are 
helpful aids clarifying the meaning 
civic responsibility but they are still 


too vague enable evaluate what 
happening our schools. Let take 
one these illustration. The ob- 
jective tolerance explained “The 
educated citizen respects honest differ- 
evaluate the ability respect honest 
differences opinion, must know 
how people behave when they have at- 
tained it, how they react when they have 
not developed tolerance, and how they 
behave the various intermediate points 
between zero and perfection. only 
define the reactions such in- 
stances as, “Says ‘you’re crazy’ when- 
ever any one disagrees with him” and 
“Tries understand the basis the 
objections that are raised and modifies 
his conclusions incorporate valid ob- 
jections” that can measure growth. 

fairly easy develop such opera- 
tional definitions for subject matter 
learnings, but exceedingly difficult 
the other areas growth and de- 
velopment. This may the reason for 
our delay developing adequate means 
measuring progress growth and 
development. Teachers and administra- 
tors will interested therefore exam- 
ining such studies The Report the 
Mid Century Committee Outcomes 
Elementary which was 
prepared for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and the University Chicago 
study Taxonomy Educational Objec- 
Both these studies include il- 

Kearney, Nolan C., Elementary School Ob- 
jectives; Report Prepared for the Mid Cen- 
tury Committee Outcomes Education, New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1953. 


Objectives, Longmans Green, 1955. 
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lustrations operational definitions. 

The first step, then, evaluating 
child growth and development de- 
fine what mean terms the ways 
which children behave. must list 
the phases growth and development 
which are interested; for example, 
ability work with others, resilience 
reacting minor frustrations. Then 
must define the various levels these 
abilities. For example, what are the vari- 
ous levels ability work with 
only these two steps are taken 
that can begin evaluate growth 
this respect. 

should setting unattainable 
goals for ourselves hoped 
tional definitions for all the many 
phases growth and development with 
which today’s schools are concerned. 
shall have made noteworthy progress 
each school took just one two phases 
and defined them operationally. These 
faculties could then analyze 
another major objective. This one- 
day assignment. 


THE TEACHER AND THE 
EVALUATION 


second question raised group 
elementary school administrators, 
What are the roles the teacher and the 
parent the evaluation 
significant because reflects new con- 
cept evaluation and better interpre- 
tation the relationships betwen the 
home and the school. Such question 
would hardly have been asked genera- 
tion ago. Can you imagine conference 
principals taking the time twenty-five 
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years ago ask what the role the 
parent should the Friday tests 
the Mid-Term tests the Promotion 
Tests? The very suggestion that this 
question discussed would have been 
dismissed silly. 

The typical report card that goes 
home the parents really tells them 
very little. How should the parent in- 
terpret grade per cent mathe- 
matics? Does this grade mean that his 
daughter doing well can ex- 
pected from person her ability 
does indicate that very bright girl 
who can work outstanding ability 
content with achievements lower 
Does per cent grade re- 
average excellent work some as- 
pects and barely acceptable even un- 
satisfactory work other 
When personality traits are included, 
they are ordinarily couched 
vague terms co-operation and school 
citizenship that rating Satisfactory 
Needs Improvement tells the parent 
little about what ought help 


his daughter. 
had more detailed and 
more informative report cards, 


should still ignoring much the 
help can get from parents and 
should denying them help can give 
them. should obvious that parents 
have known their children much 
longer than teachers and see them 
many different situations that the 
evaluation the child’s growth and de- 
conducted only the teacher. see 
only part the problem think only 
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what should tell parents instead 
what the parents can tell us. 

Our failure develop adequate ways 
effecting good working relationships 
with parents responsible part for 
much the criticism modern educa- 
tion. How can parents expected 
support the school they not under- 
stand what trying achieve? How 
can they expected refute the charge 
that children are learning little, any- 
thing, that important when they know 
little about the ways which the 
school evaluating what children are 
learning. 

There are some very practical well 
theoretical reasons for asking that the 
children themselves participate the 
evaluation proces. The time invested 
profitably when elementary school 
class takes few minutes the end 
the day evaluate what had been ac- 
complished that day. They can review 
the plans that had been made earlier and 
see whether they had achieved them. 
The pupil such class will able 
say more than “Nothing much” when 
his parents ask him, “Well, Willie, what 
did you school today?” 

Some the larger aspects evalua- 
tion must planned terms the 
entire school. Thus, the principal and 
the entire faculty must agree the ob- 
jectives the school seeks attain and 
set the goals for the various age grade 
groups. Similarly, they must all work 
together developing cumulative rec- 
ords that each teacher may have access 
information gathered previously about 
the youngster instead starting anew 
term though the pupil had just 
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arrived out nowhere. 

only the teacher sees the part 
has play the school’s educational 
program and has free access all the 
available data about each youngster that 
can make his plans for the term 
the year. Ideally, the parent should play 
important part this planning. 
the teacher-parent conference comes 
early enough the year, there much 
the parent can help the teacher 
understand the child’s ability, back- 
ground, special needs, 
Having another such conference during 
the year aids teachers and parents 
evaluate the progress that has been made 
far and see whether changes are 
needed the plans for the year. con- 
ference the end the year evaluates 
the achievements the year and serves 
the basis for the report which the 
teacher prepares for the child’s next 
teacher. 

necessity, the teacher who 
conducts much the school’s part the 
evaluation. the teacher who ad- 
ministers such tests may necessary, 
who interprets the results, and takes the 
initiative for planning and conducting 
the followup activities. But few teachers 
today think that evaluation must lim- 
ited only those activities which they 
conduct themselves. 


GROWTH 


the past, the school used focus 
much its attention the pupil’s 
intellectual growth, sometimes the 
neglect other important areas 
growth, that easy ignore the in- 
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tellectual outcomes education 
think new ways evaluating growth 
and development. 

advisable, therefore, that give 
adequate attention any evaluative pro- 
gram the techniques evaluating 
the academic well the emotional 
and social phases. sure, the meas- 
urement academic growth old 
story school people, but should not 
taken for granted. When lay people 
hear all the newer evaluative tech- 
niques that are being used, they are 
likely think that these are the only 
ones used and thus find confirmation 
for their fears that the R’s have been 
abandoned. 

Far from having abandoned the three 
R’s, have increased and expanded 
them. would poor school indeed 
that did not include work science, 
social studies, music, art, and 
health education. Not only have in- 
creased the number subjects taught 
but have added the results 
hope will come from having studied 
these subjects. The pupil who, after 
studying the geography Europe, could 
name five peninsulas, ten rivers, etc. 
could sure perfect grade gen- 
eration ago, but has more than 
that these days excel. ex- 
pect him understand the people who 
live another culture and under- 
stand his own culture better for it. 
hope will able read critically 
and distinguish between facts and 
propaganda. want him learn 
study independently that can 
learning after his formal schooling 
over and also want him learn 
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how work with others effectively, 

This expansion even our academic 
goals indicates how much more use, 
rather than less, made tests that 
teachers construct and standardized 
tests. need not only tests informa- 
tion but also tests that attempt measure 
the other skills and attitudes, too. For- 
tunately, there are standardized tests 
available measure these less tangible 
Unless the evaluation pro- 
gram includes such tests, likely 
encourage teachers slight these ob- 
jectives their teaching. 

need more than test, however, 
and more than series tests meas- 
ure growth intellectual abilities. 
want know, for example, not only 
how well child reads but also how 
much reads voluntarily and what 
reads. For this reason, the teacher 
must suplement testing with personal ob- 
servation and inquiries. The comments 
made pupil during social studies 
discussion, for example, may tell the 
teacher more about the youngster’s read- 
ing interests and habits than will any 
test. 

What really different about modern 
evaluation can understood only when 
see evaluation phase educa- 
tion instead something outside 
education that used measure how 
effective education is. What different 
about education today? are course 
oversimplifying matters when try 
describe profound educational changes 
single sentence, but can think 
education today centered about the 
child person instead merely asa 
pupil. For example, want the sixth 
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rader become successful seventh 
grader, but more important, want 
this twelve-year-old boy success- 
ful and well-adjusted twelve-year- 
old boy that will successful and 
well-adjusted thirteen-year-old boy. 
sure, gifted teachers have always been 
concerned with each the pupils they 
taught, but what are expecting today 
that all teachers what was done 
the past only the exceptional teachers. 

Once think the child per- 
son and not only pupil, our concepts 
growth become broader. think, 
for example, his aptitudes, his in- 
terests, his personality traits and emo- 
tional adjustment, and his social re- 
lationships. for these aspects 
growth that need new methods 
evaluation. Let’s take these problems 
one time see what procedures are 
available for our use. 

have long been familiar with ap- 
titude tests and interest inventories. The 
various Mental Measurement Year- 
are valuable sources for indicating 
the appropriateness these instruments 
for the uses which teachers may wish 
put them. For this reason shall 
discuss here the ways which schools 
can evaluate aptitudes and interests when 
published tests are unavailable inap- 
propriate. 

What most our aptitude tests and 
interest inventories try discover 
the pupil’s aptitudes and interests 
asking him what does and what 
likes. Teachers and parents are often 
much better position than the adminis- 
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trator published test know what 
this child likes and what does 
do. make the best use the parents’ 
and teachers’ background knowledge, 
essential that they take the time 
look the youngster objectively and 
write their evaluations that date 
that growth can evaluated when these 
evaluations are compared with those 
made another time. order see 
what teachers and parents should look 
for, the published tests offer conveni- 
ent guide. short, these published tests 
may often used best when they serve 
the basis for 
made check list instead being admini- 
stered the children themselves. 

The tests personality traits and 
emotional adjustment can divided 
into two broad categories. There are 
those tests that ask direct questions like 
you feel that people are jealous 
you? you make friends easily? 
There are other tests, frequently re- 
ferred projective tests, which try 
get personality traits and emotional 
adjustment indirectly inferring what 
the person from what does says. 

The direct approach, although seem- 
ingly simple, sometimes question- 
able validity for three reasons. First, 
don’t know whether the person telling 
the truth. Almost everybody from prac- 
tically the nursery school age group 
knows that not considered whole- 
some these days feel that people are 
being unfair you. have most 
unsophisticated accept true every 
answer get these direct questions. 

Second, the child may not know the 
truth. How ourselves know 
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whether make friends easily? Two 
children with the same number close 
friends and acquaintances may give to- 
tally different answers the question 
whether they make friends easily. 
Third, not know whether the 
answers reflect temporary mood 
basic personality trait. Let’s take our- 
selves illustration. There are un- 
doubtedly times when think some 
people are unfair and there are 
other times when are sure they aren’t. 
Whether answer the question one 
day another may give the answer 
more significance than deserves. 
Whether the direct approach valid 
depends, therefore, upon how used. 
and record the scores, may wast- 
ing time and money. These tests can 


used for screening purposes. child 


gets highly favorable score, this does 
not mean ideally adjusted, but 
those who get most unfavorable scores 
can stand further study the teacher. 
Similarly, the responses individual 
questions can significant guide 
further study. need not reassured 
completely when youngster says 
makes friends easily, but may worth 
exploring why another one says can- 
not make friends. 

The projective tests rest the as- 
sumption that people are basically self- 
centered and that they interpret every- 
thing terms their own background, 
experience and personality. Thus, 
are shown picture mother and her 
teen-age daughter sitting breakfast 
together and are asked make 
story what they are discussing, 
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reveal ourselves tell the story, 

Projective techniques should used 
only professionally trained experts 
because easy for layman mis- 
interpret the results. For example, whe- 
ther think the child’s story reflects 
hostile attitude toward his parents 
pends not only what says what 
think his attitude toward his parents 
should be. can’t help being influ. 
enced our own point view and 
must therefore wary lest pro- 
jecting our own personality traits when 
think are evaluating those the 
pupil. 

Probably the most popular method 
evaluating social relationships the 
pictorial representation the social re- 
lationships within the group. After ask- 
ing such questions as: Who your best 
friend this class? Whom would you 
like have committee which 
you are member?, chart drawn in- 
dicating which children are chosen 
whom. Such chart shows quickly which 
children have many friends and which 
ones are the friendless the isolates. 

sociogram may often reveal condi- 
tions which teacher may have been 
totally unaware. Even sensitive teacher 
who knows that some his children are 
lonely may not know how serious the 
situation until sees graphically. 
precisely because the sociogram 
popular and helpful that have 
aware its limitations. 

sociogram only description, and 
temporary description that. may 
tell which children are eagerly sought 
after the others and which ones are 
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left alone, but doesn’t tell why, 
what can aid those youngsters 
who need help. with most the 
other measures personality traits, the 
the teacher identify the children who 
need help rather than way help- 
ing the child directly. 

All these newer evaluative tech- 
niques revive the old question 
whether the teacher should use stand- 
ardized tests construct his own tests. 
Just the standardized achievement 
tests never made the teacher-made test 
obsolete, these newer techniques 
demand that teachers make their own 
procedures fit their own specific needs. 

our growth goals; second, define them 
operational terms indicating specif- 
ically what children should doing; 
third, construct our own rating scales 
and check lists; fourth, observe chil- 
dren basis for seeing where they 
stand these scales; and fifth, most 
important all, use these data 
basis for helping the child grow and 
develop according the youngster’s 
fullest potentialities. 


Tue CauTION 
This fifth step, that using evalua- 
tion help the child, suggests the most 
important caution all have men- 
much time evaluating that there little 
time energy left for teaching and for 

guiding learning. 
may well admit that education 
today makes heavier demands the 
teacher than were ever made. un- 
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realistic think that can in- 
creasing the teacher’s responsibilities and 
expect him meet them successfully 
he’d like to. want the teacher 
meet all these new demands, 
must make possible for him so. 
Cleary, need smaller 
should just clear that may have 
settle for attainable goals rather than 
aim perfection. Thus, schools may 
better plan evaluate only some 
aspects growth, like emotional ad- 
justment, than create teacher frustra- 
tion attempting evaluate every- 
thing. 

know today how important 
that children develop feeling emo- 
tional security. our determination 
help the child, sometimes make par- 
ents and teachers feel guilty that they 
become insecure. There reason 
believe that the best way helping chil- 
dren feel secure make their teachers 
and parents feel insecure. 

evaluate the work the school 
terms growth and development, 
there will many instances where will 
clear that improvement needed. 
must treat these instances prob- 
lems that require solution rather than 
reflections upon incompetent teachers 
and parents. Instead asking who 
blame for this condition, our question 
should how can help the children 
grow better. answer this question 
shall need the co-operation the ad- 
ministrator, the teacher, the parent and 
the Getting such co-operation will 
not only improve our evaluation but, 
even more important, will improve 
education itself. 
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Glenwood Canyon, Colorado 


Soy 


canyon sanctuary, where men pause, 
And gaze upon God’s glories for man’s world. 


Magnificent this cloistral, holy place, 
towering walls,—inimitable,—sublime,— 
And mammoth rock pillars, 


Stupendous,—mighty,—more than words can tell; 


Immensity beyond the realm man. 


colossal Temple,—one not made hands; 
shrine heights divine,—immeasurable. 


This,—God’s Cathedral-of-the-Out-of-Doors, 
Where speaks silently Sons Men, 
Exalting hearts grandeurs unsurpassed. 


Men stand silent wonder, and look up, 
And listen, and hear the Spirit’s inner voice, 
With minds and hearts uplifted high praise 
The Supreme Being the Universe, 
Reigning Beauty, wondrous way,— 
glory, and majesty, and peace, and power. 
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Calling College Teachers 


Joun 


EVER before has young person in- 
had such rosy. outlook. addition 
the opportunities the elementary and 
secondary schools, about which the pub- 
lic well informed, there will hun- 
dreds thousands openings the 
faculties colleges and universities 
the years immediately ahead. 

There are two new elements the 
picture: first, the actual increases the 
potential numbers youth college 
age due the increased birth rate; and 
second, the expected increase the per- 
centage American youth who are 
likely attend college. During the last 
twenty years the percentage youth 
who attended college increased approxi- 
mately one per cent per year, and this 
trend will, doubt, continue unless 
hyper-inflation. the early 30’s about 
per cent the American youth 
college age attended college; now, 
approximately per cent. only 
per cent attend college 1960, safe 
predict 3,000,000 students, and 
4,000,000 1970, compared with the 
2,500,000 attendance today. per 
cent should attend college 1960, there 
will excess 3,500,000 students, 
and 1970, 3,000,000 
more than have today. If, perchance, 
per cent should attend college 
1960, the enrollment will total 3,500,- 
000, and 7,000,000 1970, almost 


three times the present enrollment. 
Where will America get the teachers 
these millions new college stu- 
dents? That where you, the youth who 
are now attending our high schools and 
colleges, come into the picture. takes 
four years prepare for the bachelor’s 
degree, which prerequisite for 
graduate study. takes year gradu- 
ate work more for the master’s de- 
gree, commonly regarded the mini- 
mum scholastic requirement the be- 
ginning college instructor. And, takes 
two more additional years prepare 
for the doctor’s degree, now the usual 
requirement the assistant professor. 
other words, will take time pre- 
pare the additional college teachers. 
Even so, there the offing golden 
opportunity enter the teaching pro- 
fession its highest level; challenge 
such magnitude has never confronted 
generation American youth, and 
America has always found place for 
the ambitious and qualified young person 
who wished college professor. 
one knows exactly how many pro- 
spective college teachers are needed 
the years ahead. the great numbers 
mentioned above are divided 12, 
the basis one teacher for every twelve 
college students (an ideal ratio) aston- 
ishing numbers are revealed: one-fourth 
million teachers for 3,000,000 students; 
one-third million for 4,000,000; almost 
300,000 for 3,500,000; about one-half 
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million for 5,500,000; and, almost 
calculated, the numbers prospect are 
still astronomical. Undoubtedly, the fac- 
ulty members the typical public 
tution higher learning must double 
the next decade, unless some unforseen 
catastrophe overcomes our people and 
their economy, their views the 
value higher education are dras- 
tically changed. 

How are going attract young 
people such overwhelming numbers? 
view our late start, doubtful 
that can the late Un- 
fortunately, for the next few years many 
college students will likely taught 
teachers who not possess the scholastic 
backgrounds those now teaching the 
same institutions. But, this know, 
the prospective college teachers who pre- 
pare themselves along traditional lines 
—master’s and 
have untold opportunities for employ- 
ment and advancement. And, they 
so, the college students the 60’s and 
70’s may receive training comparable 
that the early 

The present faculty members are 
the best position proselyte for new 
faculty talent. necessary, the present 
teaching force should reminded its 
favorable position. doubtful that any 
profession more rewarding than teach- 
ing genuine satisfactions. The addi- 
tional rewards the college level are 
easily catalogued: the opportunity re- 
cruiting new people carry one’s 
work, continue one’s influence 
certain line thought, project one’s 
contributions, finish one’s researches. 
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Undoubtedly, one the greatest 
factions the real teacher the achieve- 
ment his students, 

man once told professor Oxford 
ment. this the professor replied, 
“Not so, friend. doing better 
for England training the men who 
make the laws.” And, is, every 
aspect life. 

was George Herbert Palmer, the 
eminent Harvard philosopher, who once 
said, “Harvard College pays for 
doing what would gladly pay for 
allowing do.” Certainly, are 
recruit the requisite number new 
college teachers, professors today 
must display that same enthusiasm. 

Although college teachers’ salaries are 
not all that they should be, where else 
can one find such interesting and chal- 
lenging work? Where else can one have 
daily contact with youth, the constant 
challenge new thought, ready access 
new publications, great libraries 
one’s elbow, free office rent, and secre 
taries type one’s manuscripts and 
keep one free from interruption? 
profession has 
ities for the real scholar, certainly not 
any the so-called learned professions, 
ministry, law, medicine engineering 
(moreover, must have teachers 
those fields). 

was William Lyon Phelps who 
cogently said, “In mind, teaching 
not merely life work, profession, 
love teach. love teach painter 
loves paint, musician loves 


strong man rejoices run race.” 

our junior high school teachers, our 
senior high school teachers, and our 
junior college teachers, well our col- 
lege professors, could reflect this same 
spirit, our problem numbers might 
solved. All should earnestly seeking 
out the college professors tomorrow. 

the fine instructors the secondary 
schools the nation will catch the vi- 
sion and begin mow prepare them- 
selves for careers college professors. 
unlikely that sufficient number 
can recruited from this source. must 
conceded, however, that this the 
nearest source, and the one upon which 
most reliance must placed the 
years immediately Fortunately, 
these seasoned, experienced high school 
teachers 
teachers. They are the men and women 
most likely succeed this new un- 
dertaking. 

course, the main source for future 
college teachers the graduate school. 
Nevertheless, the typical graduate school 
operated the assumption that its 
chief role not train teachers, but 
train research workers. Years ago 
Hollis studied the occupational destiny 
over 20,000 doctoral graduates: 
per cent became college teachers; per 
cent became educational administrators, 
usually public school systems; about 
per cent were engaged precollegiate 
teaching worked state departments 
education; and only per cent be- 
came researchers. 

There every reason believe that 
graduate schools are “teachers colleges,” 
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“college teachers colleges.” That being 
so, there are several things they should 
doing. First and foremost, they 
should recognize that the preparation 
college teachers one their tasks— 
and, while may not intriguing 
Fortunately, research can still on; 
good graduate school can and must con- 
tinue train research workers, and the 
future teachers must learn what research 
is, and its contributions given field 
fields. 

Once the graduate school accepts its 
role institution for the preparation 
college teachers, must give more 
thought the selection its students, 
especially those who are likely be- 
come teachers. everyone knows, the 
graduates any college the land can 
and register the best graduate 
schools without many serious questions 
being asked. the dean the gradu- 
ate school America’s oldest university 
observed, “The graduate school will ac- 
cept the neurotic personality readily 
accepts any other kind, provided 
both have minimal ability; will gradu- 
ate them both, and will refuse rec- 
ognize any further obligation than 
keep their records appointment 
office.” 

Certainly, any graduate school the 
country could improve its personnel pro- 
cedure practiced tenth the 
knowledge imparted the students 
some its departments. Undoubtedly, 
the admission procedures the graduate 
school should rigorous those 
employed admitting students medi- 
cal schools, law schools, and engineering 
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American graduate schools that such 
not the case. 

unlikely that the colleges will 
receive from graduate schools the re- 
quired numbers teachers the next 
ten years. That being so, the graduate 
schools should the best they know 
how for the few they prepare. The 
modern teachers college has discovered 
that can much improve the pro- 
spective teacher with obvious defects. 
The graduate school could well study the 
techniques employed the selection and 
improvement prospective teachers 
the good teachers college. 

spite the disrepute which 
pedagogy finds itself, the graduate school 
could afford spend some time 
the professional aspects college teach- 
ing. Too many professors talking 
themselves death when they should 
employing teaching techniques 
more nearly related the preparation 
students for life democracy. The 
time has come when should recognize 
that effective college teaching more 
than imparting knowledge dispensing 
information. American democracy 
our boast that exhalt the individual, 
provide for fredom thought, cultivate 
the open mind, inculcate respect for dif- 
ferences opinion, provide for free- 
dom the opposition, recognize the 
rights the nonconformist. But, 
general rule, all these procedures and 
noble ideals are violated ignored 
the college classroom procedures. 
inconceivable that train our students 
perform democratically delivery 
the usual college lectures. 
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doubt, the prospective college 
teacher should enroll few courses 
professional education; years ago, com- 
mittee the American Association 
University Professors discovered several 
areas professional study offering great 
promise. Unfortunately, that time the 
graduate deans, and college administra- 
tors alike, tended disparage offerings 
such nature. Now, many universities 
are offering the courses that were belit- 
tled, and hoped that more 
and more graduate students are encour- 
aged enroll them. The usual courses 
emphasize the role and organization 
institutions higher learning, the psy- 
chology the college student, and the 
better methods teaching college stu- 
dents. 

The college teacher the key col- 
legiate education. can never any 
better than is. get adequate 
college teacher that the taxpayer pays 
his taxes for higher education. 
best facilitate his services that the legis- 
lator passes the budget and provides for 
the buildings. for the college 
teacher that the wise administrator 
works; his every accomplishment should 
reflected the classroom exercises. 
The youngsters come college, part 
least, for what goes the class- 
room. The parents entrust their chil- 
dren the professors because they be- 
lieve these professional men and women 
more competent along the lines 
their specializations, and more helpful 
the situation than the parents can 
be. Certainly, subject more worthy 
our most serious consideration than 
the recruitment college teachers. 


Educated Women: Mid-Century 


Evaluation 


Introduction 


HESE years the middle the 
20th Century are anxious and 
troubled ones. There are many new 
problems, and many old problems with 
new aspects. Many these problems are 
concerned with the most desirable life- 
work for American women. 

“Literature” unending volume 
being written about women; new maga- 
zines are devoted solely their prob- 
lems; the nature women, their moti- 
vations, their jobs, and the effect 
technology and the attitudes so- 
ciety upon their destiny are the subject 
wide-spread research. Conferences 
such that sponsored the Middle 
States Association and the American As- 
sociation University Women are being 
held for the purpose 
women’s problems. 

Men well women are giving 
serious thought the situation. Why 
women, and part the immediate ex- 
pression anxiety country need 
trained manpower. 

The problems are fundamental. They 
concern matters affecting the happiness 
and contributive ability any woman 
and are interest all. There 
need remind ourselves that 
they affect men’s well-being well, 
giving them also stake the solutions. 


Activity these topics has been 
great that frequently necessary 
take stock. The conference “Goals 
Women Related Higher Education” 
was such stock-taking. This conference 
was jointly sponsored January 1955 
the Middle States Association Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the Am- 
erican Association University Women. 
serious effort was made this group 
educators check over old and new 
knowledge about women’s wishes, obli- 
gations and place the American scene, 
and see what way the resources 
higher education could used fur- 
ther desirable ends. They covered 
much material thoroughly that 
necessarily has referred this 
paper. Although education through high 
school the limit formal schooling 
for most American women and 
merically more significant than college 
education for women, the latter con- 
tinues have tremendous significance. 
For that reason, the conference devoted 
its time higher education, essentially 
for the baucalaureate degree, and this 
paper will the same. 


tems Educational History Significant 
Today Women’s Education 


Any current prospective exploration 
desirable life goals for women and 
their education must necessarily 
grounded history. Furthermore, what 
that has created today’s situation 
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must gleaned from the record. 

terms using the past under- 
stand the present, one might well begin 
with statement from Thomas Woody’s 
History Women’s Education 
the United States: 


change, utmost consequence the 
life women, took place the establish- 
ment and gradual development the fac- 
tory system 


Certainly the development tech- 
nology the 19th Century took from 
the home jobs whch women had previ- 
ously done there. Hand manufacture 
could not compete with machines. But 
women could and speedily did undertake 
operate machines, gaining for them- 
selves new freedoms individuals 
American society and paid workers 
the American economy, and developing 
new ambitions which included education 
matter first importance. the 
doors education were opened more 
and more women, they were enabled 
meet growing needs. More teachers were 
required for the common schools. Two 
major wars increased the demand for 
educated womanpower. 
fited, but the same time many their 
current dilemmas were being germi- 
nated. 


extremely difficult dilemma con- 
fronting women today the relationship 
the basic philosophy our country— 
individual freedom and development, 
self-realization—to the more com- 


*Woody, Thomas. History Women’s 
Education the United States. Vol. 471. 
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monly-held objectives women. 
women became able economically 
independent, they strongly sought and 
step step have been winning the best 
our middle-class ideology, laws, and 
education. large part this work was 
done the indefatigable feminists 
earlier era. The MSA-AAUW 
ence represents many groups who are 
struggling find the best way fit 
these new privileges and responsibilities 
into consistent patterns. 

Between the conditions and attitudes 
the 1840’s when Oberlin first granted 
degrees women lies not century but 
millennium! The differences exist 
chiefly terms the girls who 
college and their objectives, the condi- 
tions the colleges 
which they attend, the changing histori- 
cal background our country, and the 
attitude the public women’s going 
college today. 

used that the girls who went 
college were most often from middle- 
whose philosophy, morality, and com- 
mon sense made necessary provide 
the daughters with suitable livelihood. 
The girls themselves were apt 
demic work, demonstrated their 
and they had have strong personal 
drive for education, with fear being 
“different” from majority their con- 
temporaries. These girls sought the best 
available higher education, which that 
day was the education given men. 
would not fair say that these early 
women pioneers higher education 
were indifferent marriage and homes 
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their own, but they were not the ones 
whom marriage was life’s only aim. 

Today twenty times many girls 
raduate from college 1900! Now 
the “college girl” the stereotype for 
the normal, everyday American girl. 
The change pointed certain ex- 
aggerations: one southern city 
now fashionable for the debutantes 
members Recently college 
academic dean reported the woeful 
state faculty salaries; one his argu- 
ments for increases was that the faculty 
daughters deserved freed from 
“the mediocre matrimonial pickings 
the small college town” and sent into 
the greener pastures their own col- 
leges! All will agree that contrast 
great dimensions exists between the type 
student thinking represented Carey 
Thomas, who 1875 saw her fellow 
women students crusaders and “who 
knew that she must not merely well 
her studies, she must better than 
and that postulated Harris 
Harbison: 


“Particularly the case women gradu- 
ates liberal arts colleges the exaltation 
glimpsing horizons beyond one’s own time 
and place may become source mere 
torment during the long discipline dish- 
pans and 


The very number present-day in- 
stitutions higher education, well 
distribution, 
brought many changes. While the objec- 
tives college education remained train- 

Edith. Carey Thomas Bryn Mawr. 
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*Harbison, Harris. “Some Marks 


Free Mind.” Scott Alumna Ouarterly, Sum- 
mer 1955. 
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ing for public service and the profes- 
sions, collegiate planning was simpler 
and its societal job easier understand— 
for both men and women. How great 
the difference between what the college 
believed should the beginning 
the century and what believes 
should today shown this quota- 
tion from the final MSA-AAUW confer- 
ence report: 


“There was general assent the state- 
ment that there simple standard way 
which women can urged the 
attainment the agreed goals, and this 
well, for diversity desirable and accord 
with our American genius, But colleges and 
universities should clarify their goals ex- 
haustive scrutiny their institutional per- 
trustees, parents, should participate the 
process, and colleges should proclaim state- 
ment purpose that valid and real. Stu- 
dents should choose colleges because the 
relevance their aims their own lives 
and needs, not for geographical social 


The heightened international respon- 
sibilities the United States, the com- 
paratively small young adult population, 
and woman’s new freedom are all aspects 
century profoundly different from 
that which higher education for 
women had its beginnings. Beyond any 
question the freedom enjoyed women 
today the result monumental 
change public opinion the score 
women’s education. Probably the most 
authoritative summary that the 
President’s Commission Higher Edu- 
cation 1947: shall aim mak- 


Paul Swain. “Goals Women 
Higher Education.” AAUW Journal, May 1955. 
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ing higher education equally available 
all young people, now educa- 
tion the elementary and high schools, 
the extent that their capacity warrants 
further social investment their train- 
Obviously public opinion favors 
college education for women; the prob- 
lems arise around the question what 
girl should learn college. 


Goals and Curriculum for 
Women Higher Education 


Curriculum for women has become 
focus confusion for high schools and 
college. Educational patterns cannot 
set until the goals are clear—and 
one yet has determined desirable life 
goals for women with certainty and for 
all time. The most adequate statement 
far stresses self-realization funda- 
mental goal. The most frequent state- 
ment woman’s goal terms the 
major occupational spheres which 
expressed. Dr. Althea Hottel the con- 
ference followed this pattern when she 
said: 
women, the foreseeable future, will lead 
increasingly complex lives which include 
homemaking, gainful employment, and 
community service.” 


The conference added that these are 
“men’s goals also, but with changed em- 
phasis.” here argued that for both 
men and women these are the areas 
which the primary goal self-realization 
will carried out, although profession- 


President’s Commission Higher Education. 
Vol. I., 36. 
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alization has lessened the opportunity 
community service. 

seems this writer that the sharp 
differences opinion about women’s 
education stem from too little 
standing this goal—which its 
finest expression unselfish—and too 
much emphasis the spheres its 
eration. far has this been pushed 
educational philosophy for women 
almost exclude men from their 
right satisfaction two the fields, 
home and community service. 

Exclusive the validity this latter 
interpretation, must noted for the 
record that assignment women 
special roles home and community 
service has given rise the 
dard school curricular planners, who 
have placed themselves opposition 
what might reasonably called the 
“women are people too” school. The 
women’s education should stop copying 
men’s and become special one fit 
their special needs. The opposition says 
that women are people and should 
have the same education men. Propo- 
nents neither convince the other—and 
neither should, for both propositions 
represent half-truths and such are un- 
satisfactory premises upon which 
build. 

The first school thought can 
criticized several counts. Supposing 
assumed that woman’s chief life 
spheres are homemaking and vol- 
unteer community service, can the 

lege girl sure this? Will the 
site spiritual strength and understanding 
and tolerance essential success both 


life 
col- 
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most adequately assured sets 
courses those two areas, including 
perhaps one the now famous “well- 
marinated shishkebab”? These qualities 
are deeply personal achievements for 
which there can single prescrip- 
tion, but whose encouragement the 
privilege higher education dedi- 
cated. 

This theory also neglects altogether 
the women who—with without home 
responsibilities—have bent for the pro- 
fessions, and the very considerable num- 
ber women who, like many the 
first generations find delight 
intellectual enterprise. ignores the 
fact that many women also have much 
that humanity needs which uncon- 
nected with family with community 
service, and that they must have educa- 
tion make this contribution possible. 

The usual meaning the second 
school thought that all women must 
have the same education all men; but 
the “usual meaning,” when analyzed, 
amounts the same curricula those 
developed for men. Men accept them, 
therefore they must desirable; and 
women are people, they 
must not denied these same studies. 
Acomment could made that this does 
not allow for courses developed for 
women which men might accept! How- 
ever, basic trouble with the proposition 
emphasis “the same education.” 
This has been narrowly interpreted. 

sure, “men’s education” was 
the same the “best education” when 
higher education was first available 
women. Naturally women wanted “the 
best” and they fought get and 
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keep it. Those who have been the se- 
vere critics this school thought 
have erred least three very im- 
portant points: They have confused the 
opportunity choose the same with 
requirement accept. They have iden- 
tified “the best education available” with 
“that selection from the educational of- 
fering which man would make.” 
this point they should check, for ex- 
ample, the numerically high choices 
which women make higher education 
shown the fields which they earn 
their degrees, Thirdly, they have too 
often ignored the extent curricula 
development since the days when higher 
education prepared particularly for the 
learned professions. The development 
the behavioral sciences now available 
the standard “man’s education” case 
point. 

between these two camps third 
group has developed, who believe that 
the home-community occupational gam- 
bit realistic one because recognizes 
the goal the majority women. This 
need, they believe, can met several 
some courses the curriculum 
dealing with the materials these 
fields; some training faculty other 
courses select illustrative and project 
material with eye this goal; intelli- 
gent counseling the woman student 
meet her individual needs. the 
other hand, they recognize that there 
minority with other interests and that 
for them the other opportunities should 
remain open. Thus the best both ap- 
proaches can retained, and the weak- 
nesses neither. There much 
commend this middle course. Taking 
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into account the variety motives which 
bring girls into higher education today 
comparison with the more uniform mo- 
tives earlier generations, this pattern 
may prove the most satisfactory one. Be- 
fore accepting any these three posi- 
tions higher education, should 
not ask whether any one them 
adequate meet women’s goal the 
light new situations our civilization 
and new knowledge? 


What New Which Has Bearing 
College Curricula for Women 


Because our country’s strategic need 
for trained personnel, have un- 
usually widespread public 
education which centers extraor- 
dinary degree women’s education. Dr. 
Dael Wolfle brought this out the 
MSA-AAUW conference, speaking 
the well-known shortage teachers, 
workers the science and health fields, 
and engineers. 

This manpower shortage has impor- 
tant implications for planning women’s 
curriculum because gives them in- 
creased opportunity for careers outside 
the home, one phase this life goal. 
This extraordinarily important for 
career women. hoped that the great 
need will change attitudes which have 
closed certain professions women, 
hampered their advancement. This op- 
portunity presents girls and women 
who are married the need decide 
what area their most valued contribu- 
tion will made given period 
their lives. For the young woman with 


out children who helping her husband 
get start, this not great problem, 
nor difficult. The same can 
said for the older married woman whose 
children are grown and independent, 
the conference brought out, the great 
conflicts arise for the married woman 
with young children. 

For all women, the attractions 
reer and house duties are both 
cated and lessened the tremendous 
variety inventions which streamline 
housework, but have little with 
the home-making function. The advan- 
tage seems the ease with which 
tain drudgery jobs can accomplished 
farmed out; the increased difficulty 
comes lack those factors which pro- 
vide sense accomplishment home 
management, lack domestic help, 
tempted out the home these same 
inventions, and the increased burdens 
higher standard living. Whatever 
education being planned for the future 
should take into consideration the frus- 
trations well the advantages 
modern technology the life women. 

Technology, invention, perhaps 
education, needs resolve these conflicts 
quickly possible, otherwise one 
the greatest “goods”—greater 
ization for women—which know the 
nation needs, will retarded. Dr. Kate 
Hevner Mueller, who was present 
the conference, has expressed this aim 
follows: “Each must live the 
best that within him; each has the 
right the best job capable of,” 
and again, “In contrast the man’s 
simple problems achieving self-worth 
and self-expression, woman’s struggles 
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acquire truly heroic quality the 
thinking our democratic society rests 
the concept individual 

“Self-realization,” 
ety,” worth” all bring into 
view another area new knowledge 
which needs taken into account 
think women’s higher education 
mid-century. These are already fa- 
miliar ideas, but new depth being 
found them from the research 
such specialists Dr. Florence Kluck- 
hohm and her researches what Ameri- 
cans really value. She has pointed out 
that for many generations our nation 
has set top value the successful bus- 
inessman type contribution, which 
places premium individual achieve- 
ment.’ For 200 years this first value was 
not generally available women, who 
had content with group second- 
ary satisfactions, until economic oppor- 
tunity the 19th Century offered the 
possibility change. This theory fits 
situations; and suggests ra- 
tional lines for identifying apparent con- 
today personal and societal needs 
they apply women. first value 
given individual success and career 
outside the home, then cannot sur- 
prising women seek such career, 
chafe they not have it. 

Perhaps other research will develop 
what Americans really value. should 
the alert for any that are better. 
But educators must hereafter keep 


Kate Hevner. Educating Women 
for Changing Pp. 61-62. 

Florence “Horizons for 
Women” The Effective Use Womanpower. 
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mind that women have the opportunity 
achieve whatever first, and this will 
reflected their educational choices. 

There are many other elements our 
society which when understood the 
modern setting would helpful edu- 
cational planning, and the greatest 
these the research which being done 
the fields psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, biology, economics, and 
education. The researches are great 
and various that educators have not had 
time familiarize themselves with them 
nor evaluate them terms curricu- 
lum for men women, but they need 
so. 

Since the problem this paper 
particularly the education women, 
well note that research has pointed 
out that there nothing the general 
biological difference between the two 
sexes which makes more difficult for 
girls general than boys well 
college. What, perhaps, not well 
recognized the research which tells 
that the differences interests be- 
tween boys and girls are more related 
the pattern their lives than any- 
thing else; and further that there are 
many ranges interest within one sex 
there are between the two sexes, These 
are important matters for curriculum 
building. 

other contributions research 
curriculum planning for women, three 
additional ones are special concern. 
The full sweep what research has pre- 
sented the area motivation— 
motivation for going college, for do- 
ing well college, and for continuing 
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tremely significant this moment when 
are deeply concerned about women 
and especially eager rescue hitherto 
unused talent. Several examples this 
type research were presented brief 
preparatory papers for the MSA-AAUW 
conference 1955. 

The changes which are taking place 
the nature volunteer jobs must 
startling those who are convinced 
that there still volunteer work ap- 
propriate outlet for any extra time which 
married college women may have do- 
nate. 

great deal research being done 
the effect the mother’s presence 
absence from the home relation 
child rearing. Evidence supports the 
importance what the mother does 
when she there rather than the num- 
ber hours there. This still too radi- 
cal for many accept, but know 
enough realize that our thinking about 
this sphere women’s activity needs 
good deal investigation relation 
her life goal. Part this trouble lies 
the realm attitudes. Research this 
field daily pushing away clouds 
misconception that the ability 
women achieve their goal self- 
realization coming closer achieve- 
ment. Here again there much 
done, but sociologists have much already 
offer educators. 


Toward Curriculum 


American men and women have now 
had years experience with three well- 
defined plans for higher education for 
women. formal conferences and 
the intimacy over-the-coffee-cup ses- 
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sions, are presently recognizing the 
valuable research findings our 
What changes they suggest for 
women’s education? 


The most significant lesson seems 
this writer that the valued life objec. 
tives American young people must 
determined with reasonable exactitude 
before any approach can made 
planning curriculum, the light 
research evidence, such Dr. Mueller’s 
Dr. Kluckhohm’s, the goal self- 
fulfillment seems the most basic one 
for this day and for the visible future, 
given major change our nation. 
But the goal must not identified with 
complete lack unselfishness; must 
not confused with any the spheres 
which expresses itself; and, espe- 
cially for the girl intelligent enough 
profit from college opportunity, 
should not denuded all intellectual 
content. 

this goal acceptable the light 
our new knowledge, the rationale 
for any the three already stated plans 
for women’s higher education? Appar- 
ently the home-community centered cur- 
riculum does not accept it, for that plan 
seems identify the total goal with two 
possible spheres its operation, neglect- 
ing what know about individual 
ferences and the uncertainties life. 


*The reader urged study How Fare 
American Women? the interim report the 
Commission the Education Women the 
American Council Education, was prepared 
the Director the Commission, Dr. Althea 
Hottel. 
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The “women are people plan with 
its emphasis identity educational 
experience for men and women, seems 
this emphasis sex hide both any 
rationale and the educational opportu- 
nity offers. The third, rejecting spe- 
curriculum for women, offers some 
reverse evidence for the validity 
women’s goal and the variety its ex- 
pression. Furthermore, the third has 
added value showing possibilities 
adapting curriculum material different 
acquired interests, But, may say so, 
almost seems making exceptions 
women whereas they are more 
“exceptions” than are men. Dean 
Eunice Hilton said the conference, 
“education matter disciplines not 
sex.” This middle plan seems concen- 
trate detail and overlook the total 
objective. 

From all these, much learned, 
but planning for the future, however, 
should not piecemeal but whole. 
This means concentrating first objec- 
tives higher education for our young 
people. Higher education the United 
States has very diverse ideas what 
can do—which could both help and 
hinder the task Wherever 
women are students, the goal 
women should taken into considera- 
tion the over-all curriculum planning. 
this line thinking adopted, cer- 
tain other comments become operative. 

Research emphasizes the changes 
which are characterictic this century, 
and there can question but that 
for life much diversity 
essential women are going 
realize the best which lies within them. 
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Dr. Mueller, the MSA-AAUW confer- 
ence, the Commission Women, and 
others refer “education for flexibility” 
which seems cover the case. There is, 
however, one aspect flexibility which 
needs further consideration: Flexibility 
implies firm foundation from which 
elasticity may derive and which will 
prevent change from causing irrepa- 
rable break. Education-wise with basic 
assistance family and religion this 
firm foundation built understand- 
ing principles and discipline the 
mind. achieve this balance, edu- 
cation far has been found effective, 
for men women, liberal studies. 
These studies Dr. Ewald Nyquist 
the Middle States Association has de- 
fined “courses which have teaching 
objectives primarily requiring for their 
fulfillment, judgment and understanding 
based upon content, concept funda- 
mental 

The argument developed here that 
basically the life goals men and 
women are the same. talk about 
curriculum for women, should also 
discuss that for men. And some de- 
gree that would good thing do. 

The desirable life goal men, tra- 
ditionally accepted American society, 
has been too limited, centering has 
around the pole 
through career. The expression 
their life goal the family and the 
community has neither been well under- 
stood nor has been given positive 
value. Modern economy bringing 
home educational planners the desir- 
ability both. Men should have their 
share home and family responsibili- 
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ties and pleasures under democratic 
form organization, man should find 
satisfaction and pride partnership with 
woman who also continuing grow 
person. should not look forward 
continuing type situation which 
inspired the impulsive comment Mrs. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Washington 
full famous men and the women 
they married when they were 

the premise need for study 
men’s education accepted, this could 
become one the most significant mile- 
stones women’s lives and education. 
Such study would bring out the various 
spheres which men can and should 
express their life goal. would neces- 
sarily develop understanding their 
attitudes toward women they work for 
their own self-fulfillment, and probably 
develop more defensible attitudes all 
around. Men’s more rational attitude 
toward their work would have tremen- 
dous effect women’s attitude toward 
their own goal, and their educational 
choices. Perhaps with such study and 
gradually changed attitudes, education 
could move toward curriculum for men 
and women based upon observed fact and 
plementation. 


*Bowen, Catherine Drinker. Yankee from 
Olympus. 362. 
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Many people are skeptical that men 
values for themselves and for women, 
but there evidence among the profes. 
sional classes and among the young men 
and women college campuses that 
this mid-twentieth century this pat- 
tern developing naturally and 

If, here contended, the life goal 
men essentially toward self-realiza- 
tion, and can look forward 
more rational set attitudes the 
part both men and women, the most 
important new 
sound curriculum-building will have 
established. fact, once those two 
principles are established, becomes pos- 
sible consider actual curriculum offer- 
ings, least over-all terms. Here 
again objectives, sound basic education 
and freedom for the expression per- 
sonal choice, within the purpose the 
institution, are directives for the actual 
choice material. the interest 
immediate application, re-examination 
the second plan mentioned this 
paper might help put into actuality 
the kind curriculum which needed. 
This would require shift emphasis 
from obligation upon the students 
take the same courses obligation upon 
the college provide equal opportunity 
for choice. 


Your country calls not for life ease, but for the life strenu- 
ous 


Who Teaches Teachers What? 


TEACHERS teach teachers. Who 
should teach them what? 

approach answer this ques- 
tion, must say first what the educa- 
tion teacher should be. may as- 
sume, surely, that well for teachers 
(any teachers) well educated and 
that their education should both gen- 
eral and specialized. 

cult and variously defined phrase. take 
mean three General educa- 
tion general because education 
kind appropriate for all men. 
general because results generally 
applicable skills and knowledge. Reading 
and writing, listening and speaking, for 
example, are skills that wish every 
man have and that are applicable, 
useful, indispensable enormous 
range human activities. General educa- 
tion also general contradistinction 
with specialized. need not encyclo- 
paedic, although often taken 
so. More sensibly, its advocates only 
insist that knowledge one and that the 
student should made aware the 
interrelationships between the parts into 
which have broken our knowledge. 

General education shares fourth aim 
with all other school activities worthy 
the high name education. 
ful contributes the development 
philosophical habit mind—a habit 
characterized hospitality new ideas 


and insistence critical examination 
new and old, awareness one’s 
own areas ignorance and the limits 
one’s competence, and the imag- 
ination and insight that lead the 
recognition interrelations among ideas. 
fosters love intellectual adventure 
that leads critical inquiry, inventive- 
ness, and intellectual ingenuity. our 
Utopia, teachers will have these quali- 
our mundane world strive 
with however limited success develop 
them ourselves and all our students, 
including the potential teacher. short, 
well-educated, the teacher like 
every other educated man should have 
the knowledge that his human nature 
requires him, should have skills that 
are generally applicable, and should 
know somewhat less sentimental terms 
than Tennyson’s the significance the 
flower the crannied wall. should 
exemplify the intellectual (as well the 
moral) virtues. 

From here on, however, harder 
generalize about the education 
teacher, have know what will 
teach and whom before can say 
very much about his education. For 
the professional aspects teaching are 
two-fold: the teacher must know what 
teaching and how teach it. 
course this not true dichotomy. The 
flower the crannied wall tells that 
these two aspects teaching are not 
really separable; but the competency 
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the teacher may divided half for 
purposes discussion remember 
that the two halves are inseparable. 
Knowledge good and evil came into 
this world two halves the same 
apple. Knowledge subject and peda- 
gogical skill come into the classroom 
two halves the same teacher. 

his subject the teacher must know 
good deal more than his students. 
need not Einstein teach fifth grade 
arithmetic, but had better able 
add and multiply and had better 
know something about the nature 
numbers. need not George Lyman 
Kittredge teach beginners read, 
and doubt Kittredge could have 
done it; but had better know some- 
thing about language and about litera- 
ture. 

children become older and more know- 
ing, the gap maturity and knowledge 
between themselves and their teachers 
closes somewhat. Finally young students 
come the point where their study 
subjects seems justify departmentaliza- 
tion the schools and specialization 
teachers teachers are remain far 
enough ahead their students. The 
university professor required know 
more than his advanced graduate stu- 
dents has somewhat different problem 
scholar from that the instructor 
dealing largely with freshmen other 
beginning students. This, there one, 
the rationale for assigning beginning 
instructors elementary But 
the problem the college university 
teacher, qua scholar, different from 
that the high school teacher working 
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with high school students, and the 
lem all these different from 
that the teacher the second grade 
with reference her 
All them need know more than 
their pupils students; but the more 
they must know differs kind well 
amount. 


The pedagogical half differs, too. 


college good pedagogy very 
like good rhetoric, and think 
every school level. Most all, the 
teacher needs the trust his students, 
and this secures (on the authority 
Aristotle) virtue his good sense, 
character, and good will. The teacher 
good man possessed knowledge and 
skilled There will limita- 
tions the effectiveness any teacher 
there are serious limitations his 
good sense, character, and good will. 
There will other limitations his 
effectiveness there are limitations 
his knowledge. And all teachers need 
skill exposition: the intellect un- 
derstand and simplify, the vocabulary 
communicate with their students, the 
imagination invent situations which 
students will learn what think they 
ought learn without learning other 
less desirable things, knowledge 
young people that will give some assur- 
ance that they will learn the right things 
from the experience invented for them. 

This good rhetoric, too, well 


Some the likenesses between teaching and 
oratory are discussed briefly article, “Let 
Mr. Chips Fall Where May,” The American 
Scholar, Summer, 1952, pp. 275-282. 
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good pedagogy. “Let now consider,” 
Aristotle begins one section the Rhe- 
toric, “Let now consider the various 
types human character, relation 
the emotions and moral qualities, show- 
ing how they correspond our various 
ages and And then pro- 
ceeds characterize young men, old 
men, and men their prime. Young 
men, for example, have strong passions, 
are changeable and fickle their desires, 
impulsive, hot-tempered, 
pered, and on. The orator addressing 
young men will plan his speech the 
light his knowledge young men, 
and the teacher teaching them (we may 
add Aristotle) will plan his teaching 
accordingly. 

Aristotle has rules, the Rhetoric, 
based the analysis the character 
children, but the analogy with rhetoric 
still holds. any rate, desirable 
for the teacher children know how 
children feel, how they learn, what in- 
terests and excites them, how they re- 
spond different attitudes others, 
success and failure, praise and blame, 
and how their responses differ differ- 
ent ages. This body knowledge 
call child psychology, child growth and 
development, theory learning, prin- 
ciples psychology, and part 
the rhetoric teaching. The techniques 
which use this psychological 
knowledge, another aspect rhetoric, 
Education departments call “Methods 
Teaching.” 


Teachers are better off also, and are 


from Aristotle’s Rhetoric are 
from Rasic Works Aristotle, ed. Richard 
McKeon, Random House, New York, 1951. 
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their pupils, they know the context 
which the school exists, the backgrounds 
from which children come school, 
the conflicts between school and home, 
between neighborhood 
hood and therefore some measure be- 
tween child and child. Educational so- 
ciology, school and community, cultural 
anthropology, urban sociology, rural 
sociology—these are the names at- 
tach courses that give the potential 
teacher knowledge this area. And 
Aristotle knew the relevance sociology 
persuasion, too. the Rhetoric 
again that discusses the type produced 
wealth, for example: 

“Wealthy men are insolent and arrogant, 
their possession wealth affects their un- 
standard value for everything else, and 
therefore they imagine there nothing 
cannot buy. word, the type 
character produced wealth that 
prosperous fool.” 

There are further observations about the 
new rich and the old rich. But the ques- 
tion not the validity Aristotle’s an- 
alyses and generalizations about charac- 
ter and motive but the necessity for 
making them, the orator (or teacher) 
successful. Finally, the ora- 
tor must know the aims for which 
speaks, well for teachers work 
the context recognized aims and 
responsibilities—to have philosophy 
will possessed knowledge and skilled 
teaching. 


For the teacher younger pupils 
some this knowledge more essential 
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than for the college teacher. The younger 
the pupil, the farther apart are the pupil 
and teacher. Moreover, the teacher 
the lower grades must introduce the 
child school learning and carry him 
from step step the down escalator. 
the time college teachers get their 
students, they are pretty well grown 
and very well habituated school and 
study, learning the school way. 
Those who are not habituated not 
college. Imagine, for example, class 
twenty-year-old young men and 
women who have never been school 
before. 

The answer the question, Who 
teaches teachers? has become obvious 
long since. the answer with which 
began: all who teach teach teachers. 
The formal professional education 
teacher begins kindergarten 
cludes all his schooling. Ideally, all 
teachers will well educated persons, 
the school sense every sense: that is, 
will have the schooling that will prepare 
them for continued self-education. 
far schooling may it, they should 
generally educated. And they need 
know the subjects they teach. They 
need know how teach them. 
are even approximate this goal, 
will take all who teach. 

When the rigid and arbitrary depart- 
mental, divisional, and collegiate organ- 
ization our universities requires 
split the student into parts, 
course there are jurisdictional disputes. 
Members the several subdivisions 
colleges, devoted their special disci- 
plines and covetous one another’s 
students, begrudge one another even 


fractions the student’s time. Disputes 
over the future teacher refer usually not 
his general education but rather his 
specialized training the subject will 
teach and his professional education 
the arts pedagogy. And the dispute 
rises chiefly with reference high school 
teachers, not elementary school teachers, 
for college faculties “liberal arts” 
seem singularly uninterested 
the education the teachers who 
more than any others shape the 
velopment their children and their 
future students. But this, Kipling says, 
another story. Mrs. Hauksbee can 
wait. 

easy understand why profes- 
sors English, psychology, philosophy, 
sociology, anthropology envy the pro- 
fessor education his vested interest 
the rich area that have called the rhet- 
oric teaching, and easy under- 
stand why the professor one an- 
other the branches education envies 
the humanist social scientist his op- 
portunity introduce the student 
other intellectual But the 
important thing not determine who 
teaches the potential teacher what, but 
rather make sure that the potential 
teacher learns what needs know. 


Some horrible examples what hap- 
pens high school and other classes 
when the teacher undereducated may 
make the 

These are real examples, one two 
them slightly and except for the first 
are own observation. was professor 


English that first visited high school classes. 
was making the usual complaint college 
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colleague mine moved recently. 
His children therefore changed schools. 
the second day their new home, 
when colleague went waken his 
son Michael, enrolled one the 
early grades, found Michael with his 
eyes tight shut and tears running down 
his cheek. 

time get up, Michael,” 
said. “Breakfast ready. But you don’t 
have school you don’t want 
to.” 

Michael stayed out school for two 
three days and then returned, and 
things seemed well enough. After 
few more days, his father asked 
Michael why hadn’t liked his new 
school. Michael told him. the first 


English instructors that the high schools don’t 
their job but send the colleges freshmen 
who are illiterate. made the mistake voicing 
this complaint high school teacher Eng- 
lish. “Just what would you different?” she 
asked. Since knew nothing about high schools 
and what they were doing, had answer and 
alternative but visit some. After number 
such visits still had answer what 
would different were faced with the prob- 
lem teaching English and American literature 
and English composition 200 adolescents rang- 
the college which taught English that 
time, composition classes were limited stu- 
dents and the instructor teaching only composi- 
tion taught three classes three times week. 
had nine hour teaching load and students 
compared with hour teaching load 
and 200 students. the end the year good 
many his highiy selected students, whom 
had devoted much care and attention, were 
still illiterate. Douglas Bush complains that some 
them are still illiterate when they reach the 
Harvard Graduate School. had proposals for 
the high school teacher. But have proposal 
for college faculty members who think they have 
difficult job: let them visit some high school 
also educational experience for the college 
professor who knows only the facts college life. 
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day, the teacher arithmetic lesson 
had asked the class this question: “If you 
have two, what you get eight?” 
The question stupidly put, but sup- 
pose the preconceived right answer 
“multiply four.” 

number children volunteered 
answer, and Michael was called on. “If 
you have two, what you get 
eight?” Michael answered, “Cube it.” 
This was answer beyond the mathe- 
matical competence the teacher, who 
responded saying, “Cubit, lubit, 
stupid,” and went the next child 
for the “right answer” after the laugh- 
ter Michael’s expense had subsided. 

would take more pages than the 
topic justifies say all there say 
about this teacher, but clear that she 
knows too little about children, too little 
about teaching, too little about arithme- 
tic, and has neither good sense, character, 
nor good will. Perhaps that characteriza- 
tion will suffice. 

short time ago visited high 
school class Spanish—a fourth year 
class called “Spanish Conversation”—a 
rather rare thing high schools. This 
class had fourteen students, also rare. 
The students spoke Spanish with some 
fluency and understood what they heard. 
this most fundamental measure, the 
teacher had achieved 
cess. The teacher herself spoke Spanish 
fluently and had studied Spain, trav- 
eled Spain and Mexico. 

the assignment for the day, the 
class had been given brief outline. 
“You have just been trip. Where 
did you go? Why? what means did 
you travel? What did you see? Whom 
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did you meet?” Each child was prepared 
tell his imaginary trip Spanish, 
and one after another the teacher called 
them it. Jane first. “As Jane 
tells her trip,” said the teacher, 
“make note any errors she makes.” 
Out came notebooks. Jane came the 
front the room, delivered her pre- 
pared two-minute speech, winced and 
stumbled occasionally her classmates 
jotted down “mistakes,” and finally sat 
down. “Susan, please translate much 
you can remember,” said the teacher, 
and Susan did, demonstrating clearly 
that she had understood the details Jane 
had added the outline. Then the 
teacher asked what errors had been made, 
got variety right and wrong an- 
swers, and moved the next pupil, 
who gave his prepared two-minute 
speech. 

was expected make recommenda- 
tions. held conference with the teach- 
er, mature and experienced person. 
“You are handicapped,” observed 
among other things, “by the fixed 
schoolroom desks. Would you like 
recommend that classroom with 
movable furniture set for your 
advanced conversation classes!” 

“For goodness sake,” she asked, 
“What has that with language 
teaching?” 

“Well,” said, “it difficult talk 
people when all you can see the backs 
their heads. You have got around that 
nicely having each child make 
little speech, facing the class. But you 
could sit circle, given the same as- 
signment, members the class could 
have practiced Spanish 


tion) asking and answering questions 
one another Spanish, comparing 
their experiences their imaginary 
trips, and really conversing 
afraid they must regard Spanish 
not means communication but 
medium for prepared speeches trans- 
lated from English the speaker and 
back into English the listener.” 

like moveable chairs,” 
the teacher said. “They would too 
noisy.” 

Well, have visited German classes, 
too. one, third semester class for 
high school sophomores and juniors, 
found the students writing declensions 
and conjugations the blackboard—an 
indispensable exercise, perhaps. When 
they had finished, the instructor went 
one board panel and announced, “John 
has eight errors. What are they?” John’s 
classmates identified least sixteen er- 
rors, which the teacher rejected half. 
“Correct them,” John was told. went 
the blackboard, but course could 
not remember. stood through the 
ordeal repeated catalogue his sins 
against the paradigm, corrected the er- 
rors one one, and returned his seat. 
The teacher pulled classbook from his 
pocket and recorded grade. What goes 
this class other days, not 
know, but this performance was repeated 
for the fifty minutes the period. 

The assignment English class 
high school sophomores was intended 
develop imagination, the teacher 
said. the previous meeting the teacher 
had told the story Marjorie Daw— 
story which man engages the in- 
terest sick friend bringing letters 
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from girl. course the invalid falls 
love, and the denouement comes when 
learns that the girl imaginary. This 
shows that possible imagine things 
that might true but are not. Your as- 
signment for next time write 
composition the subject, “An Atom 
Bomb Falls New York.” The day 
visited the class, the entire period was 
devoted oral reading and something 
called criticism the student papers. 
These are fourteen-year-old authors, re- 
member. 

The first paper was attempt 
stream consciousness. The first few 
sentences went something like this: 
siren! siren! Where can go? What 
should do? Will nobody tell where 
safe?” 

This point view 
throughout, and his narrative the 
author found his way the lower level 
subway station and added surprise 
ending making false alarm. 

The first his classmates called 
for comment said, think was good. 
was like soliloquy.” 

“Well, no,” said the teacher, “solil- 
oquies come plays. This more like 
monologue. Any other comment?” 

The fifth paper read was more inter- 
esting. “When was little girl,” 
began, used the basement 
whenever had the sulks. would sit 
the corner and play with doll. 
That morning felt blue for some 
reason, left mother the living 
room and went the basement.” Later 
the paper, the author hears explo- 
sion, hears her mother scream, screams 
herself, and then knows more until 
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she comes hospital, sole survivor 
her family. 

The first student comment this 
paper was the effect that the listener 
wasn’t clear why the mother had not 
gone the basement, too. The teacher 
said, don’t think that very clear, 
but suppose they had quarreled.” The 
writer the story tried explain what 
she had done but was not good enough 
teacher make her instructor under- 
stand, 

short, encouragement the 
boy for trying stream consciousness, 
praise his classmate—a rebuff 
rather—for recognizing it; attempt 
clarify the nature stream con- 
sciousness. With reference the other 
paper, recognition (in exercise 
imagination) the invention ex- 
planation for the writer’s survival, 
comment what was really fairly 
well structured narrative. comment 
from the choice subject for 
high school sophomores nor the rele- 
vance Marjorie Daw. 

final example may well the high 
school English class which watched 
young teacher lead her students, with 
great skill, nonsensical definition 
“the essay”: short unfinished prose 
composition without need say 
more about it. 


may seem this point, since have 
cited only horrible examples, that 


have described this class little horror 
article what students remember from their col- 
lege course: “And Haply May Remember,” THE 
ForuM, May 1954, pp. 482-485. 
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saying that high school teaching gen- 
erally bad. the contrary. think 
better than college teaching, and have 
had look farther for these examples 
than Paul Klapper had look for sim- 
ilar ancedotes his articles college 
teaching. have chosen horrible ex- 
amples that may point some com- 
mon weaknesses when teaching weak. 

Some the teachers whose perform- 
ance has been chronicled lack character 
goodwill, some lack knowledge the 
subjects they teach, some lack knowledge 
skill pedagogy very broadly de- 
fined, some lack all these things. None 
them likely make complacent 
about the success programs general 
liberal education which have 
exposed them, for none them exhibits 
the philosophical habit mind, the spirit 
inquiry, the hospitality new ideas, 
the imagination and insight, the capacity 
continue learning that are ideally 
ascribed the educated man. 

not quite fair blame these 
weaknesses the colleges that trained 
these teachers, but all it. And 
the colleges are responsible for the lack 
knowledge their graduates, there 
interesting thing observe. The 
grade school teacher who did not know 
the cube two did not need more 
courses mathematics; she needed 
remember what she had learned the 
grades high school. (She needed 
great deal more than this, course, and 
probably was incapable getting it. She 
should not allowed teach all.) 
The teacher English who did not 
know enough recognize child’s at- 
tempt stream consciousness and the 
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quality another child’s literary 
tion, who did not know that children 
learn their successes better than 
their failures, praise better than cen- 
sure, did not need more courses Eng- 
lish more courses education; 
needed better ones. The teacher Ger- 
man whose pupils think German 
set conjugations and declensions, and 
the Spanish teacher whose pupils think 
Spanish medium which two- 
minute speeches are written, memo- 
rized, and translated, not need more 
language courses more education 
courses. They need better ones. They 
need know what language is, what 
adolescents are like, and how com. 
municate with them, and they need 
know that when teach one thing 
with intention may teaching other 
things without intention.’ Finally, the 
teacher English who defines essay 
“short unfinished prose composition 
without form” does not need more Eng- 
lish courses. Her trouble the courses 
she had. She too needs better ones; her 
first one should have taught her better. 
spite her really quite remarkable 
skill teaching her pupils what she 
wanted them learn, she was not com- 
petent, for she did not know her subject. 

The answer the question, “Who 
teaches teachers what?”, again that 
everybody teaches teachers and not 
possible say who teaches what. par- 


suspect that the training these teachers 
professors language and professors educa- 
tion are both fault, for fear these teachers 
are teaching language they were taught and 
that the example their professors foreign 
languages has been stronger than the precepts 
professors education. 
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ticular, every college faculty member 
influences his example not only the 
scholarship, the enthusiasm for learning, 
but also the teaching every potential 
teacher who sits his feet. sure, 
the influence may work many ways. 
Some discerning students may simply 
resolve not like that. Others, still 
more discerning, may resolve imitate 
some things and eschew others. Still 
others, rapt admiration, may resolve 
simply imitate. But many not most 
will imitate without discernment and 
without resolution. The high school 
language teacher who learned languages 
have described the traditional proc- 
ess teaching them not likely 
imaginative enough find other ways, 
even though methods course has told 
him and even though publishers bom- 
bard him with alternative texts. The way 
which one has learned likely seem 
the right way. familiar and has 
the obvious merit having succeeded, 
with whatever difficulty and hardship. 
course college classes and high 
school classes are not taught the same 
way and ought not be. This would deny 
much that has been said about the rhet- 
oric teaching. Nor should every col- 
lege class planned demonstration 
for potential elementary, high school, 
college teachers. The most can ask 
that college faculty members recognize 
classes which there are future teachers 
fact demonstrations: demonstra- 
tions their devotion their subjects, 
their concern for students, their 
ability stimulate thought and encour- 
age learning, their skill the rhetoric 
teaching. For everyone who teaches in- 
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fluences prospective teachers, not only 
contributing their general educa- 
tion and their specialized knowledge 
the subjects they will teach, but also 
shaping their professional consciences 
and their pedagogical competence. 

course there division labor, 
well overlapping, dictated con- 
venience convention. Characteristi- 
cally general education programs (which 
begin kindergarten) end with the 
first two years college. Specialized 
high school teachers, knowledge put 
the teacher well ahead his pupils, 
the province liberal arts departments 
faculties their counterparts cer- 
tain professional departments—e.g., ac- 
counting. The rhetoric teaching 
the province schools and departments 
education. The teacher’s supervisors 
his early employment teach him 
good deal, and his first pupils teach him 
most all. But there danger this 
division labor forget that the 
parts into which have divided the 
teacher’s competence for administrative 
reasons can separated from one an- 
other only halves apple can 
separated, the cost the unity the 
whole. When teach languages not 
means communication but exercises 
rote learning, and when teach 
literature exercise the definition 
and analysis forms chronologi- 
cal history “influences,” not source 
enjoyment and wisdom, also teach 
bad pedagogy. When offer thin 
shallow education courses, methods 
courses that are mere bags tricks, 
misteach rhetoric and such related sub- 
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jects psychology, sociology, and phi- 
losophy. When let the expedient ad- 
ministrative organization our colleges 
lead suppose that can divide the 
student and each teach piece 
teach ourselves. 
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Each ought read Emerson’s 
The American Scholar once year 
remind ourselves the difference be- 
tween the farmer and the man the 
farm, the scholar and the man thinking, 
the teacher and the man teaching, the 
student and the young man learning. 


THEY ARE CONFIDENT 


GERTRUDE 


All who have reached the top long hill 
And make with slower steps the steep descent, 
Alert for every hidden daffodil, 

Will think the slope ahead inconsequent: 

For all who have scaled one side are confident 

ease, since they have plucked the alpine bloom, 
And, cherishing the blossoms, are content. 

The leisured slope beyond gives ample room 

spin their cloth gold dreamed-of loom. 
With sunset glow for patterns they will weave 

golden film against the evening gloom: 

gauze gold prove only make believe, 

They have the confidence having spun, 

And know what web and woof will stand the sun. 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


ENGLISH 


His Very SELF AND 
Ernest Lovell, The Macmillan 
Company, 676 pp. $7.50. 

Dr. Lovell himself states, this book 
two most pretentious and extensive “con- 
versations” English, Thomas Medwin’s 
and Lady Blessington’s, are excluded al- 
together though other works both 
authors are drawn upon, appears from 
hint his introduction that the real rea- 
son for excluding them that Dr. Lovell 
intends edit them separately and (let 
hope) full. Similarly excluded are all 
foreign accounts except for some bits al- 
ready existing English translation. These, 
especially those Italian and 
Guiccioli’s late records French, are, 
Iris Origo has already shown, most reveal- 
ing and must ultimately gathered 
complete the project initiated this vol- 
Lovell, and his publisher and his academic 
sponsors, should content that the Love- 
lace papers should always cited sec- 
ond hand from Lord Lovelace’s Astarte 
(“vitiated the thesis that Byron’s in- 
cestuous relations with Augusta Leigh were 
the immediate cause the 
Mayne’s Life Lady Byron (which 
“neglects Byron’s side his quarrel with 
his wife”) and Maurois’ Byron (which 
“makes somewhat freer use the Lady 
Byron papers than one might have wished 
for the sake scholarship”). Lady 
Byron’s Journal, particular among the 
Lovelace papers, Maurois declares, “It 


remarkable document, very well written 
and very precise. hoped that 
may one day published extenso.” Cer- 
tainly work the kind presently under 
review one would expect accessible pri- 
mary source such importance con- 
sulted directly. 

Though the stuff here mainly old 
and familiar and though there are omis- 
sions things one would like have sup- 
plied, welcome have even this plenty 
—and there very much—convenient 
one volume. Dr. Lovell does not claim 
that there much that new here and 
allows that “although this new material 
throws good deal light 
Byron, should made very clear that 
does not alter any essential way the 
main outlines our previous picture 
him.” Indeed, old new, the materials, 
here isolated and chosen under the rather 
artificial requirement (not strictly adhered 
to) that some passing words with the 
poet must involved, tend with the help 
Dr. Lovell’s own comments resurrect 
the old-fashioned picture the noble lord, 
one far more palatable Byronites than 
the newer one that has been enforced upon 
the brilliant studies and researches 
Origo, Mayne and 

the nature things this book could 
never keep the promise its arresting but 
misleading title. The bulk not con- 
versation all. Nor could be. From Six 
Mile Bottom Augusta Leigh writes 
Francis Hodgson that “B. owns last 
that very happy and comfortable 
Seaham, though had pre-determined 
very miserable.” She had heard from 
Byron, who was still his honeymoon, 
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letter. Similarly Lady Milbanke writes 
Sir James Burges, Byrons returned 
here last Saturday; they are both well and 
happy youth and love can make them. 
appears prefer quiet domestic circle 
any other, and neither them seems 
any haste visit London.” Sometimes the 
for instance) recorded but words; 
occasionally single sentence, sometimes 
poignant, has survived (“Lady Byron 
{Quoted and summarized André 
One night near the end their 
sometimes trivial (“J. Polidori, Byron 
having asked the sexton knew why 
many came see this tomb [Churchill’s], 
said, cannot tell; had not the bury- 
ing There much this kind 
and amazing how many pages the 
Collected Conversations bear quotation 
marks all. Naturally good deal the 
discourse indirect and there some sum- 
marizing recollected speech. But many 
series them with sometimes, but not al- 
ways, one two remembered remarks 
merely incidental. Long ago Thucydides 
and Plutarch recognized the difficulty 
recording and transmitting actual human 
speech. Boswells and Eckermans dicta- 
phonic ear, total recall and austere dedi- 
cation are the rarest the literary breed. 
Though would not, the basis 
mere logical compulsion, surrender any- 
thing that recorded this book, may, 
under the elastic standards admission, 
regret that certain things have been ex- 
cluded. And apart from the fact that such 
matter the Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Lady Byron encounter an_ interesting 
story itself, may wonder the rea- 
sonableness quoting Mrs. Stowe evi- 
dence “his very self and voice.” Mrs. 
Stowe recorded for posterity 1869 some 
sayings the late Jord that Lady Byron 
had communicated her 1853 and 
1854, which time Byron had been dead 
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already these thirty Once again Lady 
Byron’s own written records would seem 
slightly more authentic. 

With Dr. Lovell’s editorial techniques 
and principles difficult agree, Un- 
doubtedly the desire make compromise 
between scholarly and semi-popular 
publication dictated some his practices, 
absence the usual three and four 
dots indicate omissions the text may 
justified here for the sake the ap- 
pearance the page which otherwise 
would look had been generously 
sprinkled with black pepper details 
setting, time, place have been regularly 
abridged omitting non-essential words; 
and some few instances secure 
greater saving space, the original version 
such details has been 
phrased. reader may assume that 
never has before him full sentence, 
originally written, this addition 
the spoken words those engaged con- 
versation with Byron have also been fre- 
quently hoped, without 
doing great injustice anyone.” Such 
assumed license and such departure from 
accepted practice contribute pretty 
pages but the expense confusion and 
exasperation anyone who cares for au- 
thenticity. There is, for instance, page 
109, dated March 9-12, 1815, under the 
heading “Lady Byron [Quoted and sum- 
marized Mayne and André 
Maurois.]” item two short para- 
graphs which Lovell’s 
“Mayne, sentences 4-6 para- 
graph one are from Maurois, 296.” 
Aside from the fact that Lady Byron’s 
journal ought have been drawn upon, 
this entry jerry-built hybrid found 
its existing form place outside this 
book and the note very inaccurate de- 
scription its putting together, This 
not isolated passage, pages 135-6 
under the heading, “Susan Boyce (of 
Drury Lane Theatre) [To Byron, 1815- 


1816, several letters.]” are six paragraphs, 
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which may have derived from six separate 
letters from more fewer, the com- 
piler’s practice being uncertain. Here, 
again and again, the reader driven 
consult the But the unwary 
layman likely think reading 
authentic texts. 

gratifying sign our intellectual 
maturity and deepening culture that old- 
line houses like Scribners and Macmillan 
and Doubleday, distinguished from en- 
dowed foundations and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, are now publishing such 
scholarly studies Iris Origo’s The Last 
Attachment and Ethel Coburn Mayne’s 
Life and Letters Lady Byron and the 
present volume, would pity cater- 
ing the lay audience should result the 
kind intellectual dichotomy that only one 
skilled André Maurois can 

RussELL Krauss 
State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


PSYCHOLOGY 


anp 
(Second Edition) Louis Thorpe, 
The Ronald Press Co. 709 pp. $6.00. 


This excellent text for undergrad- 
uate courses. endeavors meet the needs 
students who deal with children 
parents teachers. might well de- 
scribed conventional average text 
since deals with the topics usually dealt 
with such texts and tries meet the 
needs the average student child de- 
velopment rather than those any special 
group. 

The book well written and can 
understood those who have had special 
training psychology, fundamentally 
practical text aimed those who wish 
understand child behavior and development. 

The author states that the approach 
frankly eclectic. Such approach appeals 
most those who will use this text. 


conflicts and theory are only 
for the advanced student. 

All aspects child development are dealt 
with but the basic thread running through 
the volume the mental health the child. 
This will appeal many since the mental 
health the child probably basic inter- 
est large percentage those dealing 
with children. While the mental health 
the child the theme the text the subject 
especially emphasized excellent chapters 
dealing with “Parent-Child Relationships,” 
“Social Education the Child,” “Psycho- 
sexual Development,” and “Characteristics 
Exceptional Children.” 

The text contains many excellent charts 
and tables which are well integrated with 
the textural material. Some will feel that 
some important research neglected but 
this criticism can made any text. 
length, there must selection. Anyone will 
find some his pet studies omitted but the 
selections are excellent and the findings are 
presented such way not confuse 
the beginning students, who can easily 
over-whelmed too many reports re- 
search, The pertinent studies are there. 

One thing that particularly attracts the 
reviewer this volume that does not 
overemphasize the concept developmental 
levels stages, does much the ma- 
terial written the field His pur- 
development the child increasing 
higher levels development. Continuity, 
rather than discrete levels development, 
emphasized which would seem more 
correctly represent the actual development 
the most children. The basic concept 
that the whole child developing social 
matrix and would conceive his ap- 
proach 

The chapter physical growth out- 
standing and only criticism minor. 
There not enough attention paid 
problems adjustment arising from varia- 
tions growth rates. always there are 
omissions one regrets. feel that there 
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should section discipline, especially 
view the renewed recognition ade- 
quate discipline the mental health and 
socialization the would also wish 
for more adequate treatment the de- 
velopment and significance the emotion 
love. However, one must recognize that 
text can suit 

the whole, this very useful, 
readable and practical text which can and 
will provide adequate material for many 
courses child development. contains 
more material than can possibly used 
the conventional three hour course that 
the instructor will have the opportunity 
select and use the material which befits 
his concept what should taught. 

Drayton 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


Arthur Coladarci. The 
Dryden Press; 656 pp. $3.90. 

Arthur Coladarci, Associate Profes- 
sor Education and Psychology Stan- 
ford University, has assembled and pub- 
lished collection readings used 
collateral resource material for courses 
educational psychology. Much might 
said pro and con about the use such 
readers college classes, but accept 
the author’s assumption that 
unique pedagogical value acquainting the 
student with wide range professional 
periodical literature,” then Arthur Cola- 
darci has done very creditable job. 

Reading the forty-six selections, all but 
one taken from professional periodicals from 
1932 through 1954, gives one feeling for 
the scope and breadth educational psy- 
chology and certainly should impress even 
the reader exposed such material for the 
first time with the understanding that most 
answers are tentative ones and that 
few the problems have been thoroughly 
examined. Certainly both these impres- 
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sions are worthwhile, but perhaps there are 
more economical ways arriving the 
same conclusions. 

The specific points which follow are the 
recorded criticisms and impressions the 
reviewer which occurred him 
read his way through the collection 
readings. They are offered possible sug- 
gestions for improving later revisions, 

Why index? The reader felt that 
indexing would have increased the usabil- 
ity the collection. Most students prob- 
ably don’t use them, but the effort may 
worthwhile for the conscientious student, 
rare though may be. Several times the 
reviewer would have liked check back 
index would have made this 

topic educational psychology 
more crucial than transfer learning, 
yet many texts present point view about 
transfer and imply that further examina- 
tion research not The five 
well selected articles dealing with “max- 
imizing transfer” are exceptionally fine, 
present the reader with challenging ques- 
tions, and were this reviewer the best 
section the book. 

Inevitably some articles are sure 
more difficult than others. Section One deal- 
ing with theoretical treatment psy- 
chology relates educational prac- 
tice pre-supposes considerable psychological 
insight and would better placed near the 
conclusion the collection. 

The reviewer had just finished read- 
ing Arthur Bestor’s Restoration Learn- 
ing and wondered what reaction Bestor 
would have the eighteen articles sec- 
tions and dealing with knowing 
pupils and their social groupings. Only 
eleven selections sections and deal 
with learning and its manifestations 
classroom practice. This must recorded 
impression rather than criticism. 

The only selection which disturbed 
this reviewer was Lawrence Kubie’s 
entitled Psychiatrist Considers Curricu- 
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atric treatment children’s interests and 
unconscious motivations and was disturbing 
only because may encourage teacher 
formation little knowledge. 
have some doubts that the average 
elementary school teacher can merge her 
teaching with “preventive psychiatry” and 
operate effectively. 

The reviewer has yet see collec- 
tion readings which properly prepares 
students evaluate article the light 
the writer’s theoretical position con- 
troversial issues. The reviewer would wish 
that the editor’s remarks which briefly in- 
troduce each reading might spell out the 
writer’s position order that the reader 
might more intelligently equate one against 
the other. 

Those who find collateral books read- 
ings valuable adjunct their classes 
educational psychology should find Arthur 
CHOLOGY, Book Readings, more 
than adequate. When college libraries 
not have good collections collateral read- 
ings, such volumes are invaluable aids, 
the introductory pages, Dr. Coladarci has 
correlated each periodical article with re- 
lated chapters recent educational psy- 
chologies Blair, Cole, Cronbach, Garri- 
son, Remmers, Skinner, Stephens, Trow, 
Witherington, and Woodruff, thus increas- 
ing its usability. 

HADLEY 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Nations Michele Fiore, 
The Philosophical Library, New 
York, 698 pp., $6.00. 


The search for Utopia least old 
Plato’s Republic. More than few ideal- 


ists between Aristocles and the present have 
sought golden mean cure the social ills 
mankind, and their names may now 
added that the industrious author 
Welfare Nations. Mr. Fiore commands 
attention his readers his high purpose 
and the formidable bulk his composi- 
tion, But industry and volume alone are 
not the criteria for successful intellectual 
achievement. Rather, the classical tests 
value and validity ideas presented to- 
gether with the clearness and propriety 
the language the text are applied. 
regrettable that, judged these two 
standards, Welfare Nations cannot, 
the considered opinion this reviewer, 
justify the author’s efforts. Regardless 
high moral purpose, this work and the 
thinking embodies does not meet the es- 
sential test practical wisdom for applica- 
tion the author’s panacea. 

Like the Committee Human Rights 
The United Nations, Mr. Fiore 
deeply concerned with the social, economic, 
political, and racial inequalities contem- 
poraneous world society. eradicate them 
has evolved complicated system 
codes, ethics, and principles which be- 
lieves will preserve the balance between in- 
dividual freedom and the welfare the 
several bodies politic. seeks, effect, 
within the covers this book show 
detail how goals sought for ages society 
can made operative fact and the 
forseeable future. With some success 
discusses long accepted economic phenom- 
ena concerning the earth’s human and na- 
tural resources, but starts with familiar 
postulates and facts and reaches conclusions 
whose practical effect his predecessors could 
not envision, 

argues with logic and evidence that 
the military and political convulsions 
this era cannot traced individual im- 
morality and ambition, but rather eco- 
nomic compulsions national and inter- 
national economics. His Chapter par- 
ticularly good its discussion the phe- 
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nomena the economic life nation and 
their impact for good evil upon other 
nations. 

His remedy for the ills commonly rec- 
ognized controlled and gradual decentral- 
ization the world’s wealth. would 
encourage individual enterprise amass 
fortunes, but would restrict their enjoy- 
ment the generation which produced 
them, cutting off unworthy and incompe- 
tent heirs, and allowing the next generation 
start from scratch equal its forbear’s 
accomplishments. Important this scheme 
controlled decentralization the concept 
“vital commodities” calculated terms 
basic needs individual families. 
“index” determine the ratio between 
need and scarcity and government pos- 
sess and utilize the surplus for the good 
all, apparently with superhuman wisdom. 
This controlled economy managed 
Federation Nations, more powerful, 
intelligent, and effective than any existing 
international organization nations. 

sum, the author’s ideas are not strik- 
ing new where deals with analysis 
social problems, for much what ar- 
gues and proves already the common 
fund knowledge. ‘Then, his ideas terms 
solution these problems, though strik- 
ing, cannot claim the merit practicality. 

further necesary point out certain 
solecisms and infelicities Mr. Fiore’s use 
English, which for him admittedly not 
the preferred language composition. Still, 
his own care the diligence his editors 
should have prevented publication such 
errors “impassioned” for “dispassionate” 
page one, and the use “fever” for 
“fervor” there. There are other such er- 
rata which combine impede the reader’s 
comprehension body ideas whose 
complexity challenge one’s powers 
understanding. the book reaches sec- 
ond edition, such matters should come 
the attention careful editor. 

Butler University 
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Community 


Robert Snow. Putnam’s Sons, 

170 pp. $3.50. 

splendid sign that the literature 
adult education last taking form and 
substance. Only those closest the educa- 
tional scene seem aware the all but 
revolutionary strides this field the last 
decade. Developments have 
meal, geographically scattered and, terms 
philosophy, terminology and methods, 
widely diversified. 

All this has been inevitable, desirable and 
fructifying. But now the need for some 
pulling together theory 
some comparative estimate purpose with 
purpose, some deductions about desirable 
organizing and administrative structuring, 
about the relative place and powers pri- 
vate and public, local and state, methods 
operation, 

Not that there are should final 
answers any these scores, But there 
need for greater coherence, greater com- 
monness vocabulary about plan and ped- 
agogy, about benefits and 

can fairly say that the field ripe for 
harvest beyond present results and expecta- 
tions, which the vision too many 
may still too timid. 

Not only have Americans demonstrated 
nationally kind educational insatiability 
all But now shows itself 
heightened force the adult level where 
the need beyond and proceed with 
less casualness effort and more rigor 
philosophy and content, becomes national 
summons. 

Everyone aware specific local experi- 
ments and responses has doubt been 
stirred, and yet without full realization that 
the flowering this endeavor nationally 
manifests many-patterned, vibrant reality. 
venture that from now some the 
finest, most dedicated and informed minds 
the education field will pour their social 
zeal into this level striving for fresh 
combination personal and public influ- 
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ences, toward “intermittent” 
instructional opportunity. 

These reflections are part prompted 
reading Mr. Snow’s provocative 
deriving largely from the last eight 
ears his administrative success Di- 
rector Adult Education the Schenec- 
(N.Y.) Public Schools. The subtitle 
“Methods Organizing and Maintaining 
Learning Men and 
Women” further defines the scope this 
excellent, concrete, realistic 
book. the author says, deals “‘almost 
exclusively with methods the local 
community level.” 

recommend this for all actual and po- 
tential adult educators and teachers, Its 
scope limited, but clearly so; its recital 
methods, warnings, cautions 
hints, practical and tested. all has the 
saving grace common sense its best. 

Its final chapter, once 
graphic, thoughtful and wisely interroga- 
tory. The author does not pontificate. But 
the interrogations which suggests (pp. 
161-162) are urgent need more ex- 
plicit consideration the philosophers 
this movement. am, for example, mindful 
the succession thoughtful papers ema- 
nating from the “Center for the Study 
Liberal Education for Adults” Chicago, 
supported the Ford Fund. One finds 
these exploratory studies thinking supple- 
mentary that which Mr. Snow’s book 
There need for some cross- 
fertilization the two kinds approach. 

The literature appreciably enriched 
this book. And meant criticism 
add that the entire adult education 
effort its public importance also 
need more offerings the rationale, 
the philosophic underpinnings upon which 
all such worthy effort has 
not ask agreement among different 
“schools” thought. ask clear articula- 
tion possible basic assumptions about the 
nature men, about the values they can 
and realize, about the aspirations ani- 
mating them relation which they seek 


have their questions considered (not nec- 
essarily answered) beyond basket-weaving, 
square dancing and other appealing not 
always fundamental channels search for 
the good How this movement 
reconcile “giving adults what they want” 
and “making adults want what they need” 
one the inevitable and urgent tensions 
which this book offers its own evi- 
dence. 
Orpway TEAD 

Member, Board Education, 
New York City 


Kate Hevner Mueller, 
Minneapolis. 302 pp. $4.75. 


good and desirable that there more 
and more writing about women women 
and for all us. All that can done 
create deeper self-consciousness, especially 
beginning the adolescent period, among 
women about the nature their selfhood 
and the ways its fulfillment, will 
incalculable gain both them indi- 
viduals and society. 

The present volume comprehensive 
and contemporary offering this growing 
literature. shares the recent lists with 
Modern World” and Lynn White’s “Edu- 
cating our Daughters.” The Simone 
Beauvois offering Second Sex” 
not stress because much less indigenous 
the American condition. 

Since the primary focus Muel- 
get good summary her outlook from 
the following quotation: 

least three principles seem emerge 
and point toward needed changes the education 
women. First, because the life patterns women 
will continue different from those men, 
least for the next few decades, all women 
everywhere must educated play the dual roles 


earner and homemaker and both 
ciently and with the maximum enjoyment. Sec- 
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ond, because our society stage transition 
roles for women and attitudes toward them, all 
transition stage, interpret men, and 
facilitate its eventual merging into other import- 
ant societal trends. Third, women’s education 
should centered, for wide variety reasons, 
around the liberal arts, not only the colleges, 
but the public schools well. our society, 
the general and the vocational education have 
been offered equally all children throughout 
the length their public school years. The con- 
tinued significance the liberal education for 
the woman student becomes very apparent both 
choosing her college and choosing her cur- 
riculum. 

The entire study embroiders and illumi- 
nates this paragraph from number 
functional angles upon all which in- 
formative comment offered. 

too bad that her final chapter 
“Choosing College and Curriculum” 
not likely seen more parents. But 
all high school librarians should alert their 
counseling colleagues the help de- 
rived from guiding girls toward col- 
lege. 

Altogether this useful statement— 
modern, temperate, balanced and sensible 
its handling the needful issues and prob- 
lems. 

Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board Higher Education, 
New York City 


Heard. The Macmillan Company. 
528 pp. Price $5.25. 


This book for classroom teachers and 
shows how creative teacher read- 
ing the modern school. The material 
practical and would helpful both be- 
ginning, and experienced teachers, The 
author has done excellent job inter- 
preting reading research, child development, 
mental health and 
principles teaching everyday language. 

Many books have been written what 
this area, but this one gives direct 
experience hundreds classrooms. The 
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wealth detailed suggestions never reflects 
pattern teaching. Reading developed 
part the total growth the child with 
emphasis meeting individual needs, 
growth 
teacher-pupil planning, continuous appraisal 
and group work classroom unit activi- 
ties. 

The book emphasizes not difficult for 
the child meet his special reading needs 
when understands the purpose and 
given part determining his responsibili- 
ties. This makes for classroom climate 
where children tend work together, will- 
ingly help each other and have feelings 
inadequacy. 

The book covers pre-reading experiences, 
the beginning reading period, and the de- 
velopment primary intermediate 
children toward independence 
section appraisal and planning re- 
medial help should read every ele- 
mentary teacher. 

Questions the end each chapter are 
useful evaluating the reading program. 

The book especially helpful the 
teacher who wants know how teach 
through units. However covers all phases 
the reading program and has value for 
the teacher formal classroom. shows 
how pre-plan with children, how 
group work and how meet individual 
needs. 

There wealth practical After 
reading the book, one feels that one has 
lived many classrooms where children 
are eager learn and live together. The 
reader will back this book again and 
again guide and for stimulation toward 
doing better job teaching. 

Slippery Rock State Teachers College 


Dwight Curtis and Leonard 
Andrews. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 384 


$5.50. 


1956] 


Guiding Your Student Teacher de- 
signed especially for the cooperating teach- 
ers and supervisors who are directly respon- 
sible for the development professional 
competences the beginning teacher. 
Drawing heavily upon direct experiences, 
the authors this volume present clear, 
well illustrated criteria which the co- 
operating and supervising teachers can 
guided their work with student teachers. 
With emphasis upon the importance in- 
suring that the first teaching experience 
the beginning teacher successful and 
satisfying one, the authors offer many help- 
ful suggestions such problem areas as, 
the placement the student teacher; de- 
veloping readiness for teaching; motivating 
changing role from student teacher 
teacher; directing learning activities and 
out the classroom; building professional 
relations; developing personal competen- 
cies; evaluating growth teaching; and, 
preparing for the first teaching position. 

Guiding our Student Teacher valu- 
able source ideas for the cooperating and 
supervising teachers, Also, the student 
teacher, prior his beginning teaching, can 
glean from this volume clear understand- 
ing what involved beginning teach- 
ing and how his supervising teacher plan- 
ning broadening experiences with and for 
him. This will increase the values the 
student teaching experience for him. 

Furthermore, all teachers cooperating 
public schools can gain from this book 
deeper appreciation how the teaching 
profession can constantly improved 
through the proper guidance the student 
teacher. 

PoINDEXTER 
Madison College 


liam Dolch. The Garrard Press. 372 


$3.50. 


Over the past twenty years, the name 
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Dolch has become increasingly fa- 
miliar teachers and parents who are con- 
cerned about their children’s inability 
read successfully. The name known most 
widely because the special cards has had 
prepared which the teaching the basic 
sight words can done with surprising ease 
first step helping poor readers catch 
with their fellows, develop self-confi- 
dence and self-respect, and improve their 
whole attitude toward school. 
premise that foundation sight vo- 
cabulary the first essential upon which 
sounding and other attacks words can 
built. Dolch points out that “Climbing 
the word ladder” reading the system 
most generally recognized American 
schools, and the service words his Basic 
Sight Vocabulary 220 Words suggest 
devices for helping poor readers learn 
easily “the little words” that are difficult 
for most children remember. These 
games and self-help devices have made the 
name Dolch popular one the field 
reading, even the layman, but must 
noted that laying foundation sight 
vocabulary presents but one fundamental 
point interest his recent volume, Meth- 
ods Reading. one topic can really 
considered except relation every other. 
The principles and methods suggested 
his extensive discussion vocabulary, its 
development, classification, and tests, under- 
lie all the other articles classroom meth- 
ods, promotion policies, grouping, super- 
vision instruction, and remedial reading. 

The author states his basic principles 
briefly the first three chapters, The first 
providing for “Security Reading” 
means successful start haste 
slowly”) and continual success thereafter 

“every child, every day, should have the 
experience reading something with ease 
and pleasure.”) (P. 

order prevent later difficulties, 
Dolch convincing his belief that our 
only recourse develop the child 
liking for reading rather than hatred 
it, providing time every day for “security 
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reading” that will counteract the effect 
books which for one reason another may 
promote fear, insecurity, and dislike 
reading. 

Next, the principle that 
succeeds like Dolch reiterates his 
recipe for success, from the child’s point 
view, remedial reading meeting these 
three basic requirements: (1) Restore the 
Child’s Security; (2) Discover the Child’s 
Area Confidence; and (3) Advance 
from the Area Confidence series 
“Success Steps.” Finally, the author points 
out the techniques developing the read- 
ing-study skills ways helping the pupil 
increase his “speed getting ideas” from 
his assigned lessons. The latter, although 
included the section entitled “General 
Principles” are actually lists essential 
skills needed help the pupil get meaning 
from the content subjects. Implied here, 
however, the principle that every teacher 
develop essential skills required studying 
each subject area. 

Since the theme this book “Methods 
Reading,” the author devotes the most 
space (Part IV) discussion the re- 
spective merits and demerits methods 
that have been prevalent our American 
schools during the past thirty more years, 
for example: The All-Oral Method, The 
All-Silent Method, 
Method, The Oral-Silent Method. 
points out the fact that many persons have 
used and now use one these methods 
exclusively and that some children have 
learned read all these methods 
assumed that each one may fit certain 
needs certain children and that teachers 
should know how each can used ad- 
vantage. Every teacher should under- 
stand her children and the reading process 
that she can decide just when and how 
use each method. Here, reference the 
chapter Purposes vs. Purposes 
Reading,” order. quote Dolch: 


study this problem “teacher purpose 
versus pupil purpose reading” shows that the 
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teacher must all times have two things mind, 
She must seeing the reading situation from the 
child’s point view. She must see what interests 
him, what wants do, what wants get, 
Her materials and methods must chosen fit 
those pupil purposes wants. (P. 33) 

Two sets purposes must always before 

us—the child’s purpose have good time and 
get the story meaning, and the teachers 
purpose have the children learn the habits, the 
word meanings, the sight vocabulary, and the 
word attack that they need. Good teaching always 
includes both. (P. 35) 
Then the author discusses the issues under- 
lying these combined methods: e.g., “Should 
Children Read Silently First?” “Different 
Kinds Oral Reading”; Different 
Method for the Poor 
Elements Reading.” 

Included, also Part IV, chapter 
“Climbing the Word Ladder.” This re- 
viewer puzzled know what logic would 
place this particular topic the second 
chapter the section “Methods 
Reading” rather than the previous sec- 
tion “Basal Reading Since the 
“service words” make two thirds the 
sight vocabulary all primary reading 
books and are introduced the children 
sight words, are they not quite 
part the basic reading skills recogni- 
tion “the long words” which require 
the intermediate grades structural and 
phonetic analysis, syllabication, rules for rec- 
ognition, and dictionary skills? 

The book written very readable 
style, interesting and most provocative for 
discussions factors affecting topic bring 
each focus non-technical style, af- 
fording teachers well-rounded under- 
standing the topic under consideration. 
It, together with its companion book Prob- 
lems Reading, (1948), should the 
professional library every school, every 
administrator. Many the chapters have 
been published educational journals 
one time another, have stood the test 
time and criticism, and convenient, for 
the in-service education teachers, have 
them assembled these two volumes. 
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Problems Reading considers the con- 
troversial issues the teaching reading 
and suggest ways that the schools may face 
each issue dispel current controversies. 
Particularly provocative from this point 
view, the discussion the current vol- 
ume “Grouping” which gives sugges- 
tions that are psychologically sound, and 
evidence the author’s wide acquaintance 
with problems classroom teaching and 
the effectiveness good teachers who are 
willing approach those problems experi- 
mentally. 

The section addressed school admin- 
has number novel suggestions 
that were particularly interesting this 
reviewer. Since the school prin- 
cipal decide how meet criticism from 
children, parents others who wish chil- 
dren the book for the grade,” 
(which ordinarily results having children 
“chase each other through the basic”) the 
suggestion for making reading-grade table 
excellent. will show for every room 
the school what reading levels exist and how 
many pupils are each level, what ma- 
terials instruction are needed, and be- 
comes indispensable device the ad- 
ministrator who wants know what 
going the learning reading his 
system. With reading-grade tables for each 
school, the administrator can skillfully direct 
the improvement the reading situation. 
Following this, Dolch’s outline for making 
self-survey school program for the 
teaching reading enables teachers look 
the reading program whole, gain 
insight how each part affects every 
other part, and the way which all parts 
are related. This tends bring teachers 
together toward closer agreement and make 
study toward improvement the 
total The material Part 
along this book, which includes also 
thirty-one pages practical guides ad- 
dressed directly the supervisor, should 
challenge any enterprising ad- 
wishing promote better read- 
ing his schools. encourages teacher 
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cooperation, insight into the total program, 
plans for sequential development skills, 
and should lead high degree teacher 
morale and satisfaction. 

The quality the entire volume bit 
and not well balanced organiza- 
tion. gives one the impression that has 
been assembled too hastily without benefit 
careful editing and proof-reading. Me- 
ticulous reading the galley-proof should 
have resulted the correction many 
errors syntax: sentence-structure, 
omission words, and forth—a sorry 
state for book Reading which has many 
highly commendable features. 

HELEN BECKER 
Associate Professor Education and 
Consultant, Reading Improvement Center 
University Akron 


edited Thomas Hamilton 
and Edward Blackman. The Michigan 
State College Press, 127 pp. $2.75. 


Because the length the effort 
Michigan State break fresh ground the 
programming education—begun 
important have this cur- 
rent record accomplishment. The chap- 
ter “evaluation” makes only modest 
claims and its statement “unsolved prob- 
lems” honest and somewhat typical 
the difficulties faced other similar efforts. 

The several chapters communication 
skills, natural science, social science and 
humanities, are concrete, informed and 
helpful. They merit study all faculties 
which changes aim and method are 
under review. They comprise lucid and 
good accounting. 

Dean Hamilton writes the first and last 
chapters with assured touch. His final 
words summarize realistic outlook upon 
what has been experiment growing 
merit and says: 


Inevitably this program rests small 
measure faith that the student who his 
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college career has learned communicate well, 
knows something science and its methods, and 
understands the history and present status his 
culture and society will become wiser, happier, 
more competent adult than would otherwise 
have been. 

The final assessment this educational pro- 
gram, then, always must rest the future 
way not unlike Solon’s admonition Croesus 
concerning the happy man, until dies, 
thou hold back and call him not yet happy, but 
fortunate.” 


This book whole, like its concluding 
sentences, combines useful information with 
appealing candor and 

Member, Board Higher Education, 
New York City 


McGraw-Hill Book Company. 645 


pp. $6.50. 1955. 

This book revision Cultural 
History Education written the same 
author and published 1947. The new 
book has been reduced size pages, 
apparently make more suitable for 
undergraduate use. The chapters have been 
given new and more descriptive titles, and 
reduced from twenty-two seventeen 

After introductory chapter, the book 
deals with the following: the ancient 
Greeks, the Roman world, the middle ages, 
the Rennaissance, the religious Reformation 
and scientific revolution, the Reformation 
America, the age reason and enlight- 
enment, the social foundations modern 
European education, the social and intellec- 
foundations 
America, and the school and ideas twen- 
tieth-century America. 

The author’s treatment based “the 
assumption that education affected 
the dominant institutions and beliefs 
culture and that education turn affects 
that culture.” then proceeds deal 
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with the above mentioned peoples and 
periods each four sections. The first 
tion concerns itself with social foundations 
education each period. The second 
deals with the educational institutions re- 
sulting from the organizational efforts de- 
scribed the first section. The third pays 
attention the intellectual foundations, 
such the schools thought, belief, and 
values affecting the aims, content, and 
method education. Then the fourth sec- 
tion each chapter concerns itself with 
the educational program has been 
affected molded the foregoing in- 
fluences and developments. 

illustrate his fourfold treatment 
period the titles the four sections the 
Rennaissance are follows: Emergence 
the Modern State, Struggles over the Con- 
trol Education, The Growth Secular 
Thought, and Humanism Education, 
The other periods are dealt with similar 
manner. Apparently the author thinks this 
fourfold treatment better than two- 
fold treatment, which followed 
earlier volume. doubt, some will ques- 
tion whether his fourfold approach better, 
nearly appears cycle treatment, 
education being dealt with the second 
and the fourth sections each chapter. 

The book very scholarly one, all 
Dr. Butts’ books have been. References 
scholarly sources are abundant through- 
out the text, however, footnote documenta- 
tion virtually absent. Instead, 
graphic references are the back the 
book. First there listed are nearly five pages 
general books and references, which are 
followed thirty pages “Books for 
Further Reading Chapters.” Too, the 
book excellently indexed. The index con- 
sumes twenty-five pages. Also, 
considerable number meaningful pictures 
and cuts. certainly one the outstand- 
ing textbooks dealing with the general 
field history education. 

Joun 
University Pittsburgh 
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CHILDREN AND THE Arts 
Virgil Herrick and Leland 


Jacobs (ed.) Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

pp-, $5.50. 

this new book twenty distinguished 

educational leaders and authors focus their 
attention the complex problems the 
use and teaching the language arts 
the elementary school. would remiss 
review this significant contribution 
education without recognizing the people 
who wrote it. They are listed below al- 
phabetical order: 
Alvina Treut Burrow, Associate Professor 
Education, New York University; John 
Boer, Professor Education, Uni- 
versity Illinois; Marion Edman, Profes- 
sor Education, Wayne University; James 
Fitzgerald, Professor Education, 
Fordham University; Bess Goodykoontz, 
Director, Comparative Education, U.S. 
Office Education; Bernice Leary, 
Consultant, Dept. Curriculum, Madison 
Public Schools; Helen Mackintosh, 
ementary Schools Sections, United States 
Office Education; Lois Gadd Nemec, 
Associate Professor Education, Univer- 
sity Wisconsin; Robert Pooley, Pro- 
fessor English, University Wisconsin; 
Conrad Seegers, President, Muhlenberg 
College; William Sheldon, Director, 
Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University; 
Dora Smith, Professor Education, 
University Minnesota; Mildred Swear- 
ingen, Associate Professor Education, 
Florida State University; Esther Swenson, 
Professor Elementary Education, Uni- 
versity Alabama; Sara Swickard, As- 
sociate Professor Education, Western 
Michigan College; Cecilia Unzicker, 
Supervisor, Intermediate Grades, Cincin- 
nati Public Schools; Fred Walcott, As- 
sociate Professor Education, University 
Michigan; Miriam Wilt, Department 
Early Childhood and Elementary Educa- 
tion, Temple University. 

addition editing Children and the 
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Language Arts Herrick and Jacobs each 
contributed two chapters. unusual for 
large group authors write book 
consistent viewpoint Children and 
the Language Arts. Apparently the prin- 
ciples, general theory, and problems were 
well agreed upon before the manuscript 
was prepared. However, there indi- 
dividual style which makes each chapter 
unique, 

The central theme the book that 
children develop effective skills, acceptable 
habits, and worthy appreciations lan- 
guage through activities important chil- 
dren guided significant purposes and con- 
sistent with appropriate language conven- 

The book organized into three major 
parts. The first part presents the significance 
the arts and the skills language the 
development children, and the role 
the modern school the language experi- 
ences children. The second part con- 
siders ways which teachers can effectively 
help children profit from school experi- 
ences all forms communication and 
social conventions the use language. 
The third part deals with curricular prob- 
lems the organization and evaluation 
language experiences the school. 

Children, well adults, depend upon 
facility the language arts very con- 
siderable measure for success and satisfac- 
tion their individual enterprise and their 
relationships with others. Teachers, school 
administrators, and parents must therefore 
seriously concerned with the language 
experiences children. Children and the 
Language Arts book that will help pro- 
fessional educators and parents understand 
and organize effective language experi- 
ences for children. This book should serve 
very adequately for classes pre-service 
teacher-education and resource for in- 
service study groups. 


University Connecticut 
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One the foremost philosophers our 
country, Jacques Maritain, has written 
volume Bergsonian Philosophy and 
Thomism. Maritain one the ablest 
contemporary exponents Thomist philos- 
ophy today. former student Bergson, 
Maritain now considers Bergson’s philoso- 
phy this book in- 
dicates his view how Thomism may 
contribute integrating scientific discovery 
into soundly human philosophy. 
thoroughgoing fashion sets the two 
philosophies against each other though, 
says, more restrained fashion than 
his earlier The volume has 380 
pages, published Philosophical Library, 
and sells for $6.00. 

Time, the Great Teacher Rachel 
Jarrold and Glenn the cen- 
tennial history New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton. covers the years 
1855-1955. Not only the text, but the 
illustrations show clearly the development 
this institution which epitome records 
much the historical record teacher 
education the United States. Early edu- 
cators were prominent the development 
teacher training. Since 1930 Roscoe 
West has been president, and has been 
during his administration that the Teachers 
College Hillwood Lakes has developed, 
from the normal school idea the teachers 
college position. has been foremost insti- 
tution among the teachers colleges 
insistence upon excellence. distributed 
the College Bookstore the institution, 
and comes from the Princeton University 
Press. has 169 pages and pages 
illustrations. 

Ralph Winn, Monmouth Junior 
College, the editor series chapters 
American Philosophy published the 


Philosophical Society $6.00. The 310 
pages include three sections, the first 
Fields and Problems American 
phy; the second, sources and choices 
philosophy, which include main streams 
philosophical thought such transcenden- 
talism, idealism, personalism, pragmatism, 
humanism, realism, positivism, naturalism 
and Oriental philosophy; and third 
tion, presented uniquely American 
Thinkers, where twenty-five 
views are given the lives and conclusions 
Americans from William Penn 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The names 
chosen depart from the traditional ones, 

The Structure English Education 
extremely valuable summary educa- 
tional theory and practice England, 
its 207 pages the author, Roger Armfelt, 
Professor Education the University 
Leeds, brings the status education 
the present moment, exhibiting the defeats 
and victories new educational pattern 
Valuable, too, are the com- 
parative statistics, especially the field 
secondary education. This summary, dec- 
ade after the Education Act 1944 was 
passed, great value, especially those 
abroad who watch carefully the develop- 
ment the schools England. 

Stairway College, Guidebook for 
the Prospective College Student published 
Porter Sargent, Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton Massachusetts, small book 
seventy-two pages which sells for $1.10, 
and worth every cent it. has chap- 
ters choosing college, scholastic re- 
quirements for college, entrance examina- 
tions, one’s college wardrobe, fraternities 
and sororities, scholarships, employment, 
and study. The book packed with good 
advice how make the most the 
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years spent college. 

For one who wishes the latest word 
the elements maintaining, would 
difficult find volume more helpful than 
Elements Healthful Living (third edi- 
tion) Harold Diehl, Professor 
Preventive Medicine and Public Health 
and Dean the Medical Sciences, Uni- 
versity Minnesota. covers the entire 
range health activities, and has down-to- 
earth and helpful advice mental health, 
nutrition, selection foods, digestive dis- 
turbances, stimulants and narcotics, exer- 
cise, rest, fatigue, care the nose and 
throat, conservation vision, care the 
ears and teeth, sex life, health problems 
advancing years, the skin and hair, and 
modern parenthood. Many remedies rec- 
ommended promotion over the radio 
and other media advertising, not 
the “quack” class approach the borderline. 
Overemphasis such things vitamins, 
cosmetics, dentrifices, food fads, vegetarian- 
ism, and miracle foods and drink here 
deplored. Within the compass 350 pages 
there unusually thorough coverage 
the principal health 
health insurance could found than the 
investment $3.50 this volume pub- 
lished the McGraw-Hill Company. 

The Fears Men Live summarizes 
160 pages what science has learned about 
prejudice America and means over- 
coming it. essence the gist the 
findings the “Studies Prejudice” which 
brought together the findings psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social and political scien- 
tists after years study the question. 
Here are found statement the effects 
childhood upon the children’s attitudes. 
There are overtones about such topics 
law and school discipline. The author con- 
cludes that should live our faiths 
rather than our fears, positive rather 
than negative position. would 
make for kindlier feelings with conse- 
quent lessening prejudice. Selma Hirsh 
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the author this s.nall volume 160 
pages which sells for $2.75. published 
Harper Brothers. 

The Inglis Lecture Secondary Educa- 
tion for 1955 comes from the pen Henry 
Wyman Holmes under the title the 
last best hope part sentence 
Lincoln’s message Congress 1862, the 
darkest period the Civil War. The sub- 
title Democracy Makes New Demands 
upon Education. published the 
Harvard University Press $1.50. its 
pages the author pleads for more effec- 
tive teaching democracy the schools, 
not some cure-all fetish, but living 
thing, revealed discussion more than 
memorizing epigrams. 

Peer Gynt, dramatic poem Henrick 
Ibsen, famed Norwegian poet, new 
translation Horace Maynard Finney, 
M.D., published the Philosophical Li- 
brary volume 197 pages. The author 
asserts that this poem “is perhaps the most 
original conception the world dramatic 
poetry.” Usually this epic performed 
the accompaniment Edward Grieg’s 
music, which the play’s success large 
part due. 

The Church and the College 
Guy Snavely will welcomed 
the many instructors and administrative 
officers colleges and universities. The 
author, Executive Director Emeritus 
the Association American Colleges, 
strategic position appraise the contri- 
bution which these colleges have made. 
Their importance indicated the opening 
sentence the book: church and the 
four-year college have been the chief agen- 
cies responsible for the rapid rise the 
United States its prominence world 
power.” its 204 pages chapters are as- 
signed each the principal denomina- 
tions and its colleges, listing them and indi- 
cating the years which they were 
founded. The price $2.50. 

Ancient Education William Smith, 
published the Philosophical Society, 
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description seven civilizations: The Meso- 
potamian, the Egyptian, the Indian, the 
Chinese, the Greek, the Roman, and the 
Hebrew. The cultures themselves are de- 
scribed background against which the 
types education are interpreted. The vol- 
ume rather the older tradition text- 
book writing, similar the texts published 
score more years ago. largely 
narrative rather than interpretive terms 
modern life and culture. has 294 
pages. The price $3.75. 

Language Power for Youth Cleve- 
land Thomas designed for students 
the secondary school. aims give stu- 
dents practice gaining and giving mean- 
ings. abandons the older emphasis upon 
“context” words only, and expands the 
meaning the term include experi- 
ential context, meaning which de- 
termined previous experiences. Experi- 
ence here assumed the road 
understandings. Grammar, for instance, 
approached the use word specific 
context rather than inherent meaning 
the word itself. The volume published 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. There are 
265 pages. The price $3.25. 

four-page mimeographed publication 
Scholarship, Sources for 
Educational and Vocational Counselors, 
published Russell Fornwalt, Voca- 
tional Counselor the Big Brother Move- 
ment, Union Square, West, New York 
New York. This revised edition (April, 
1955) sells for twenty-five cents. 

The Decline Wisdom Gabriel 
Marcel, small volume pages, pub- 
lished Philosophical Library $2.50, 
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examines our industrial civilization and 
finds wanting. The notion spiritual 
heritage and wisdom critically 
The author sees the 
governing aspiration human life, 
tory” goal, whereas humility and charity 
and religious spirit are needed. History, 
“piling documents” and the “historic 
sciences become huge refrigerating plant.” 


Assumptions Underlying Australian Ed- 
ucation Freeman Butts more than 
There are many comments English and 
American education Particularly 
Reference” which reality his credo 
education. The final chapter, “The Teach- 
“Educational Methods.” American admin- 
istrators and teachers may well ponder three 
types “claims” which the educative proc- 
ess claims knowledge, the 
claims the needs and interests growing 
and developing learners, and the claims 
society.” this volume pages, issued 
the Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will found 
much worthy serious thought and con- 
sideration. The price $2.50. 

Selma Hirsh, has written the provocative 
book The Fears Men Live By, summary 
what science has learned about prejudice 
America, Within the relatively brief 
compass 160 pages, this book published 
Harper Brothers, not only presents 
facts but shows what can done about 
Its list price $2.75. 


Education—A debt due from present future 


Worthy Note 


Teachers Guide Money, Banking and 
Credit. Analysis Thomas Waage. 
Economic Life Series No. National 
Council for the Social Studies. Pp. 99. 
$1.00. 

Barbash, Jack. Universities and Unions 
Education. Harper Brothers. 
Pp. 199. $3.00. 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg. Diplomatic His- 
tory the United States. Henry Holt 
and Company. Pp. 970. $7.50. 

Bonforte, John, The Philosophy Epicte- 
tus. Philosophical Library. Pp. 146. 
$3.00. 

Cocking, Walter See Macmil- 
lan Company. Pp. 126. $2.50. 

College and University Business Admin- 
istration. American Council Educa- 
Pp. 183. $4.50. 

Corey, Fay Values Future Teachers. 
Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Pp. 139. 
$3.50. 

Darwin, Charles. Expression the Emo- 
tions Man and Animals. Philosophical 
Library, Pp. 366. $6.00. 

Kok, Winifred. You and Your Child. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 142. $3.75. 

Kieffer, Robert, and Cochran, Lee 
Manual Audio Visual Techniques. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 219. $3.60. 

Dictionary Early English. Edited 
Joseph Shipley. Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 741. $10.00. 

Education Psychology. Edited Pray- 
Mehta, Udai Pareek and 
Ojha. The Technical Corporation Ltd., 
Sarojini Magar, Lucknow, (U.P.) Pp. 
59. Sh. 3/- Single. Sh. 10/- Annual. 

Education for the Parents Exceptional 
Edited Merle Framp- 


ton Elena Gall. (Reprinted from: 
Special Education for the Exceptional) 
Porter Sargent Publisher. Pp. 28. .65. 

Experimental Psychology. Edited 
Farrell. Philosophical Library. Pp. 66. 
$2.75. 

Franzen, Carl Foundations Sec- 
ondary Education. Harper Brothers. 
Pp. 472. $4.50. 

Hulbert, Dictionaries, British and 
American. Philosophical Library. Pp. 
102. $2.50. 

Kemper, Homer. Adult Education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series Education. Pp. 421. 
$5.50. 

Lamont, Corliss. Soviet Civilization. Phil- 
osophical Library. Pp. 429. $5.00. 

Lamont, The Value Judgement. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 325. $6.00. 

Mauriac, Francois. Words Phil- 
osophical Library. Pp. 111. $2.75. 

Mental Health Guidance for Excep- 
tional Children, Edited Merle 
Frampton Elena Gall. (Reprinted 
from: Special Education for the Excep- 
tional) Pp. 70. $1.25. 

Mental Health Modern Na- 
tional Society for the Study Educa- 
tion. University Chicago Press. Pp. 
389. Cloth $4.00; Paper $3.25. 

Navarra, John Gabriel. The Development 
Case Study. Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Pp. 143. $3.25. 

Parrot, Andre. The Tower Babel. Phil- 
osophical Library, Pp. 72. $2.75. 
Parrot, Andre. The Flood and Noah’s 
Ark. Philosophical Library. Pp. 72. 

$2.75. 
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from the press The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Education for Mental Health Chang- 
ing World. abbreviated from ad- 
dress given last summer before the Fifth 
International Congress Mental Health 
meeting Toronto. Dr. El-Koussy 
Dean the School Education Ibra- 
him University, Cairo, Egypt. The paper, 
when was considered remarkable for 
its “sanity” members the Congress, 
and printed here with his permission and 
that the Director the Conference, 
Professor William Line, the University 
Toronto. 

Edwin Steinberg and Ruth Corda 
collaborated the article Plan for Mo- 
tivating the High School Student Eng- 
lish. Steinberg Associate Professor 
English, Carnegie Institute Technology. 
Board Directors the National Coun- 
cil Teachers English and also mem- 
ber the Executive Committee the Con- 
ference English Composition and Com- 
munication. belongs Beta chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi. Ruth Corda 
English teacher Shaler High School, 
Glenshaw, Pennsylvania, and was chair- 
man the English Workshop the Asso- 
ciation English Teachers Western 
Pennsylvania when the program described 
was originated. 

Harry Rivlin, Director Teacher 
Education, Queens College, New York, 
author Changing Concepts Evalua- 
tion. President-elect the Division 
Educational Psychology the American 
Psychological Association and past 
president the Division Educational 
Psychology the National Society Col- 
lege Teachers Education. Among Dr. 
Rivlin’s hooks are: for Adjust- 
ment,” Adolescents Secondary 
Schools.” 

Calling New College Teachers the 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


title article President John 
Wahlquist, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. Dr. Wahlquist has been 
prolific writer educational subjects, 
Among his numerous books are: “Status 
Junior College Instructors”; “Teaching 
the Direction Activities”; ““The 
School”; Education”; “An 
Introduction American Education”; 
“The American College” (co-author) and 
“The Administration Public Education 
(editor and co-author). 

Eleanor Dolan, Associate Higher 
Education, American Association Uni- 
versity Women, has prepared “Educated 
Women:A Mid-Century-Evaluation.” 
merly Dr. Nolan was Dean and Professor 
Political Science Flora Mather College, 
Western Reserve University. She received 
her degree from Radcliffe College. 
she was awarded Carnegie scholarship 
the Academy International Law The 
Hague. She served, prior going 
ern Reserve, the faculties New York 
University and the State College for 
Women Tallahassee. She Director 
Program the AAUW. 

Who Teaches Teachers What? This 
the query John Diekhoff, Professor 
Education, Hunter College, New York 
City. His books are: “Democracy’s 
lege”; Paradise Lost, 
mentary”; and “Milton Himself.” 
member the Editorial Advisory 
Board the Journal Higher Education, 

Six poets have contributed this 
Dorothy Lee Richardson, whose poem 
Elegy for Teacher and Track Coach; 
Lulu Minerva Schultz, who contributed 
Abe Lincoln; Claire Aven Thomson who 
sent Winter Ledger; Geoffrey Johnson, 
poem Evidence; Mildred Ver Soy 
ris, who describes Glenwood Canyon, 
rado; and Gertrude Casad who presents 
They ... Are Confident. 
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Foreword 


HIs directory the local and national officers 

Kappa Delta has been prepared the hope that 
will useful our the Society’s only 
publication names all officers institutional and 
alumni chapters. these officers who are responsible 
for the excellence the work the local groups and who 
maintain the standards the Society. The directory 
kept for reference. 

far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, far possible data have 
been supplied from our earlier files, all officers had not 
been chosen when copy had the printers, those 
already elected are included. some instances only the 
names the president and counselor are given, the 
counselor only. 

changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
later this year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-clected officers are furnished 
the General Office promptly. 
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HOLLIS CASWELL ISAAC KANDEL 
Columbia University Columbia University 
GEORGE COUNTS THOMAS CRACKEN 
Columbia University Ohio University 
BENJAMIN FINE ERNEST MELBY 
Education Editor New York University 
The New York 
WALTER HAGER Member, Board Higher 
Wilson Teachers College Education, New York City 
EDITOR 
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Heidelberg College 
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ROSTER KAPPA 


DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: KATHERINE VICKERY, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Executive First Vice-President: HARTON, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 


Executive Second Vice-President: GERALD READ, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Executive Counselor: RAYMOND Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Student Counselor: LAWRENCE BEYMER, Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Laureate Counselor: BENJAMIN, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee 


Executive President Emeritus: Mc- 
CRACKEN, Elmwood Place, Athens, Ohio 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer, and Editor 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


The address parentheses the home mailing address the Laureate concerned. 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Formerly President 
the University the State New York and 
State Commissioner Education. Private Prac- 
tice law and Legal Consultant for the New 
York State Teachers Association. Also Chair- 
man Education Committee Board Trus- 
tees, Albany Law School, Union University 
Woodlawn Avenue, Albany New 
York). 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 
Lewis Terman, Professor Emeritus Psy- 
chology, Stanford University (761 Dolores 
Street, Stanford, California). 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
Payson Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, 
The University Maine (Peaks Island, Port- 
land, Maine). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York (106 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont. 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (1611 Pa- 
terna Road, Santa Barbara, California). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (13 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Frank Freeman, Dean and Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Emeritus, University 
California (20 Arlmonte Drive, Berkeley 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, The Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
(995 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Meredith, New Hampshire and Claremont 
Avenue, New York 27, New York). 
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Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Profes- 
sor Emeritus American Studies, University 
Manchester, Manchester, England (Wood- 
side Avenue, Westport, Connecticut). 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, President Emeritus, Univer- 
sity Minnesota (The Kennedy-Warren, 3133 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.). 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (28 Wiggins Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey). 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, U.S. Commissioner for Western 
Germany, U.S. Ambassador Germany. For- 
merly President Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts USHICOG (Box 100, 
A.P.O. c/o Postmaster, New York, New York). 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Frank Graham, U.N. Mediator, United Na- 
tions, New York, New York. (Legal Residence, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina). 


FEBRUARY 22, 1944 

Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Ohio, 
Kentucky, Michigan and Tennessee) (Federal 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio). 

George Counts, Professor Education Emeri- 
tus, Columbia University, New York, New 
York West 120th Street, New York City). 

George Stoddard, Director, Self-Study New 
York University (Mercer Road, Princeton, New 
Jersey). 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus, School 
Education, New York University (1813 First 
Avenue, Bradenton, Florida). 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana (538 South 
Seventh Street, Lafayette, Indiana). 

Edward Evenden, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York (445 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, Formerly President the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (Mountain Home, North Carolina). 

Robert Hutchins, Associate Director Ford 


Foundation, formerly Chancellor, The 
sity Chicago (914 Green Street, Pasadena, 
California). 

William Russell, Deputy-Director FOA., 
ington, D.C. (409 West 117th Street, New 
York 27, New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Chancellor Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri (6510 Ellen- 
wood Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Ernest Horn, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (832 
Kirkwood Avenue, Iowa City, Iowa). 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Los 
Angeles City School, Los Angeles, California 
(888 Via del Monte, Palos Verdes Estates, 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 

Oliver Carmichael, President, University 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, Formerly President 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
(52 Gramercy Park North, New York 10, New 
York). 

John Studebaker, Vice President and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York (33 
West 42nd Street, New York, New York). 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Chairman, Division Social 
Foundations Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
6133 Robin Hill Road, Nashville Ten- 

Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Professor Psychology, 
University London, Fellow the British 
Academy Elsworthy Road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. England). 

Thomas McCracken, Dean Emeritus, College 
Education, Ohio University, Executive Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Kappa Delta (47 Elmwood 
Place, Athens, Ohio). 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, formerly Member United 
States Delegation United Nations, 1951 
(Hyde Park, Dutchess County, New York). 


ELECTED SPRING MILL 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
MARCH 28, 1950 


Florence Stratemeyer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York (400 West Street, 
New York 27, New York). 

Owen Young, Formerly Chairman, Board 
Directors, General Electric Company, Van 


~ 


York 


Hornesville, New 


New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC City, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1951 


Willard Earl Givens, Educational Consultant, 
Formerly Executive Secretary the National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. (1661 
Crescent Place N.W., Washington D.C.). 


ELECTED East LANSING, MICHIGAN 
MARCH 1952 


Henry Hill, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee (1801 Edgehill 
Avenue, Nashville 12, Tennessee). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 17, 1953 


Frank Aydelotte, Director Emeritus, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey (88 
Battle Road, Princeton, New Jersey). 

William Carr, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C. (3601 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W. Washington, D.C.). 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa- 
tional Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 

Bailey, formerly Professor Agriculture, 
Cornell University. Elected March 17, 1945; 
deceased December 25, 1954. 

Frank Ballou, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
25-26, 1926; deceased February 1955. 


ELECTED WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
MARCH 12, 1954 


Hollis Caswell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
West Street, New York 27, New 
York). 

Harold Dodds, President, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey (Prospect, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey). 

Williams, Professor Education, Heidel- 
berg College; Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer and Editor Kappa Delta Pi, Tiffin, 
Ohio (277 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
APRIL 1955 


Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary, United Na- 
tions, New York, New York (115-24 Grosvenor 
Road, Kew Gardens, New York). 

William Gray, Professor Emeritus, and Di- 
rector Research Reading, The University 
Chicago (6910 Bennett Avenue, Chicago 49, 
Illinois). 

Robert Ulich, Conant Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (113 Walker 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts) 
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Charles Beard, formerly historian, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 19373 
deceased September 1948. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry Schools, 
Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 25, 
1941; deceased February 27, 1942. 

Boyd Bode, formerly Professor Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Lec- 
turer Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Elected February 25, 
1936; deceased March 29, 1953. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Werrett Wallace Charters, formerly Director 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Elected February 23, 
deceased. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Albert Cook, formerly State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Elected February 25, 
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Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Walter Damrosch, formerly Musical Counsel, 
National Broadcasting Company, New York, 
New York. Elected February 25, 1936; de- 
ceased December 25, 1950. 

Edmund Day, formerly Chancellor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Elected March 
10, 1946; deceased. 

John Dewey, formerly Professor Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased June 
1952. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 1946. 

Stephan Duggan, formerly Director the 
Institute International Education, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
August 18, 1950. 

Albert Einstein, Formerly Life Member the 
Institute Advanced Study, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Elected February 15, 1951; deceased 
April 18, 1955. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 25, 
1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
July 1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 24, deceased September 1943. 


Edgar Knight, former Kenan Professor 
Educational History, University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Elected 
March 28, 1950; deceased. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C, 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 
1947. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, deceased February 13, 
1946. 

Frances Fenton Park, formerly member the 
Faculty, William White Institute Psy- 
chiatry. Elected February 23, deceased 
July 21, 1953. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

Florence Rena Sabin, formerly Professor 
Histology, Johns Hopkins University, 
more, Maryland, member, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. Elected February 15, 
deceased October 1953. 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University Iowa, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 1927; deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, 1934; deceased September 
1947. 

George Zook, formerly President the Ameri- 
can Council Education, Washington, D.C. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased August 


19, 1951. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 


University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
March 1911 
President: Robert Miller, 502 East University 
Avenue, Champaign, 
Vice-president: 
Secretary: Phyllis Williams, 
Mathews Street, Urbana, 
Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Virginia McDougle, 806 
Iowa Street, Urbana, 
Historian-Reporter: Eleanore Larson, 1341 
Euclid Avenue, Champaign, 
Counselor: Fred Barnes, 1341 South Euclid 
Avenue, Champaign, 


706 South 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 

President: Elaine Griffin, 865 12th Street, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Vice-president: Lou Ann Wulf, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Secretary: Sue Scully, 1101 University Avenue, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Lenea Danielson, 1421 Broad- 
way, Boulder, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Max Berueffy, 1201 
Balsam Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Counselor: Edwin Carr, 811 15th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 
President: Mildren Robinson, 1218 Cruce 
Street, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Vice-president: Lois Collins, 702 East Symmes 
Street, Norman Oklahoma. 
Secretary: Ruth Elder, College Education, 


University Oklahoma, Norman Oklahoma, 


Treasurer: Gail Shannon, College Education, 
University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Orville Jones, 209 South 
Webster, Norman, 

Counselor: Murray Phillips, College Edu- 
cation, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


Delta 


University Texas, Austin, Texas 
May 30, 1916 
Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 23, 1917 
President: Patricia Beigel, Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Vice-president: June Barber, 3118 Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Secretary: Dolores Kaplan, 
Des Moines Iowa. 
Treasurer: Lee Brackett, 2901 Rutland Street, 
Des Moines Iowa. 
Historian-Reporter: Joyce Jones, Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Counselor: Bess Hamm, 2930 Brattleboro Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 

President: Helen Lammers, 3530 Epworth 
Avenue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Marie Hunter, 316 Joselin Avenue, 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Annette Bryner, 8763 Gren- 
ada Drive, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Warner, 3919 Els- 
mere Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Irene Lammers, 3530 Epworth 
Avenue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Grant, 3246 Beredith 
Place, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Counselor: Nancy Nunnally, 4028 Egbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 


Eta 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 

President: Catherine Esmond, 118 Waldron 
Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Julia Ann Naftzger, 519 Univer- 
sity Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Secretary: Barbara Boggess, 1012 State Street, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Marvin Evens, 607 University Street, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: James Hedde, 
Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Counselor: Ryder, Educational Building, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greenly, Colorado 
March 13, 1920 
President: 
Greeley, Colorado. 


1333-30th Street, 


1829 7th Avenue, 
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Vice-president: Ruth Moore, Gordon Hall, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 

Secretary: Norma Merrill, 1841 11th Avenue, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Collins, 2420 11th Avenue 
Court, Greeley, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Perry, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
March 13, 1920 


President: Wayne Smith, 1224 Washington Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Robert Hudson, 1802 Merchant 
Street, Emporia, 

Secretary: Jean Oltmans, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Jean Lane, 312 East 8th Street, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorellis Brown, Morse Hall, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Counselor: Harry Waters, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas; Mrs. Billie 
Shumate, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas (Adviser). 


1429 Center Street, 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 
August 1920 

President Neil Postman, Box 611, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 

Vice-president: James Cole, West 
Street, New York 27, New York. 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Historian-Reporter: Adam Sferra, 249 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Dumont, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


121st 


Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 

President: Marlene Ciskowski, 703 College Ave- 
nue, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Yvonne King, 224 Monroe 
Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Recording Secretary: Nevaleen Schmitz, Room 
263, Murray Hall, Oklahoma College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Beryl Johnson, 


Petite Rue, Veterans’ Village, Oklahoma 

Treasurer-Counselor: Roy Sommerfeld, 516 
Husband Street, Stillwater, 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Mary Lou Shaver 
Gaddis, 320 North Duncan Street, Apt. Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Wolf, 1301-W. 3rd Avenue, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
March 1922 


President: Ron Szoke, 305 South Fell Avenue, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Evelyn Schnebly, 403 West Locust 
Street, Normal, 

Recording Secretary: Diane Elliott, Walker Hall, 
Normal, 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary James, Fell Hall, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Jean Schubert, Walker Hall, Normal, 
Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Maxine Haase, 209 West 
Ash Street, Normal, 

Counselor: Francis Belshe, 308 North Street, 
Normal, Illinois. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 

President: Paul Kircher, R.R. Brown Road, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Gail Deitrich, 222 Richard, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Secretary: Joyce McCracken, 221 Richard Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Beth Harter, Hamilton Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret 
Richard Hall, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Margaret Young, 216 East Church 
Street, Oxford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
May 16, 1922 


Bresnahan, 239 


President: Lorie Andress, Box 1729, University, 

Vice-president: Evelyn Harper, Box 1811, Univer- 
sity, Alabama. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Jane Hearn, 
Alpha Gamma House, University, Alabama. 

Recording Secretary: Flora Redd, Kappa Delta 
House, University, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Martha Smith, 821 22nd Avenue, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Counselor: Frederick Westover, Box 1553) 
University, Alabama. 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
June 1922 

President: Raymond O’Dea, Lindberg 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Vice-president: Betty Swanson, 522 South Jay 
Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Secretary: Esther Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Carol Welsh, 315 Tenth Avenue E., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 

Counselor: Hilton Heming, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
June 20, 1922 
Counselor: Carl Erickson, 101 North Wallace 
Boulevard, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Names other officers not received. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
October 28, 1922 


President: Hugh Reynolds, Jr., 620 Broad Street, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Carol Bevier, Yeater Hall, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 

Secretary: Lois Schifferdecker, North Hall, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Geraldine Heuermann, Yeater Hall, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Sara Thoma, Yeater Hall, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Counselor: Reid Hemphill, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
January 11, 1923 
Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
February 24, 1923 
President: Mrs. Maxine Jones, Kramer Apart- 


ment, 315 East Normal Avenue, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 


Vice-president: Nancy Mason, Rollins Apartment, 
210 South Mulanix Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Carol Coleman, Blanton Hall, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Betty Wilgus, 810 South Marion 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Leila Peterson, 316 East Fill- 
more Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 211 East Patterson 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
June 23, 1923 

President: Leslie Conditt, Jr., Flavet #3, 
235-D, Gainesville, Florida. 

Vice-president: Pat Bratton, 1241-A 
4th Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Ann Catharine Selle, 555 
N.W. 22nd Street, Gainesville, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Beatrice Arcadi, Box 
6261, Broward Hall, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Treasurer: John Ervin Hall, Apt. 244-W, 
Flavet #3, Gainesville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Malka Webman, 1105 N.W. 
Place, Gainesville, Florida. 

Counselor: Leon Henderson, 1524 N.W. 12th 
Road, Gainesville, Florida. 

Counselor Emeritus: Mead, 1719 N.W. 6th 
Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 


Phi 


Marshall College, Huntington West Virginia 
June 1923 

President: Ernest Ray White, 
Street, Ashland, Kentucky. 

First Vice-president: Mrs. Thelma Smith, 2624 
Washington Boulevard, Huntington, West Vir- 

Second Vice-president: Mrs. Juanita Smith Clark- 
son, Route Box 457, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Recording Secretary: Ethelene Holley, 273 Spring- 
dale Avenue, Huntington West Virginia. 
Corresponding Secretary: 

1645 Fifth Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Laurence Nuzum, 3107 Merrill 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Caroline Ehlers, College Hall, 
Marshall College, Huntington West Vir- 
ginia. 

Counselor: Mrs. Mae Houston, 212 Twenty- 
eighth Street, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chi 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 
Counselor: Kenneth Hansen, Division Edu- 
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cation and Psychology, Western State College 
Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado. 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
August 1923 

President: Mildred Hartbeck, 223N Campbell 
Hall, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Vice-president: Robert Roush, 220 Baker Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Marjorie Zemanek, 226N Campbell 
Hall, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Treasurer: Zelda Christensen, 229N Campbell 
Hall, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Belva Keith, 130 Hillside 
Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Counselor: Oscar Thompson, Department 
Education, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
August 1923 

President: Betty Anderson, South College 
Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Shirley Dickes, South College 
Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy Burns, Voigt 
Hall, Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Shirley Barnhill, South 
College, Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Huff, West Union Street, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Penelope Hendrick, South 
College, Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 


President: Nancy Topping, Austin Hall, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Vice-president Jane Bieg, Austin Hall, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Carolyn Hardin, Austin Hall, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Barbara Pritchard, Austin Hall, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Edith Nan Kaiser, Austin 
Hall, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Counselor: Francis Alter, Education Depart- 
ment, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 

President: Sadie Marie Miller, Springdale, Ar- 
kansas, 

Vice-president: Patricia Ambrose, 520 Mis- 
sion, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 

Secretary: Paul Eddy, Peabody Hall 105, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, 

Treasurer: Charles Cross, Peabody Hall 104, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mildred Joanne 
Davis Hall, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 

Counselor: Charles Cross, Peabody Hall 104, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, 


Adams, 


Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 
President: Vivian Burke, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Vice-president: Florence Hickey, 150 Cochran 
Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Secretary: Nancy McClure, 215 Catalpa Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Howard Lusk, Conovan Hall, Uni- 
versity Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Historian-Reporter: Olive Barrett, College 
Education, University Kentucky, Lexington, 

Kentucky. 

Counselor: Morris Cierley, College Educa- 
tion, University Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 

President: Sam Lastinger, Education Building, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 

Vice-president: Howard Abel, Business Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Secretary: Fay Kirtland, 435 West Park Avenue, 
Tallahassee, Florida, 

Treasurer: Dean, Education Building, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: McCarter, 1131 
Hawthorne Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Counselor: Mildred Swearingen, Schwalmeyer 
House, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 
February 27, 1925 
President: Joyce Schickel, 719 West Adams Street, 
Macomb, 
Vice-president: Doris Derksen, Grote Hall, Ma- 
comb, 


Secretary: Marisue Bruning, 719 West Adams 
Street, Macomb, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Jean Roberson, 308 West Adams Street, 
Macomb, 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Toland, Grote Hall, 
Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 


President: Marianne Mitchell, 226 West Adams 
Street, Pittsburg, Kansas, 

Vice-president: Mary Ann Torrence, East Hall, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Secretary: Vicki Smith, 1904 South Elm Street, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer: David College Unit 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Counselor: Helen Kriegsman, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 
April 17, 1925 
President: Joan Heisserer, Leming Hall, South- 
east Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 
Vice-president: Charles Clippard, Greenbier, 
Missouri. 
Secretary: Frieda Keener, Ancell, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Robert Hill, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Irvin Keller, 501 Broad- 
view Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Counselor: Burwell Fox, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Alpha Theta 


University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 

President: Nina Dasch, 665 Doris Avenue, Akron 

Vice-president: Robert Croye 965 Dover Ave- 
nue, Akron 20, Ohio. 

Secretary: Lesley Perrell, 848 Orlando Avenue, 
Akron 20, Ohio. 

Treasurer: John Pottinger, 260 East Tusca- 
rawas Avenue, Barberton, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Ned Cadot, 788 West Mar- 
ket Street, Akron Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin 
Avenue, Akron Ohio. 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 

President: Joan Morgan, Box 7188, Station, 
Denton, Texas, 

Vice-president: Jody Golden, Box 6246, 
Station, Denton, 

Corresponding Secretary: Margaret House, 1001 
North Locust, Denton, Texas. 

Recording Secretary: Delores Barr, Denton, 
Texas, Box Station, Denton, 
Texas. 

Treasurer: Thomas Cron, Box 6791, Station, 
Denton, Texas. 

Historian-Reporters: Nita Hughes, Box 5786, 
Station, Denton, Texas; Gloria Barton, Box 
5863, Station, Denton, Texas. 

Counselor: James Dougherty, Box 6027 
Station, Denton, Texas. 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
February 12, 1926 


President: Thomas Irvin, North Fif- 
teenth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Thomas, 
Second Avenue, Terre Haute, 

Secretary: Carole Saunders, 446 North Center 
Street, Terre Haute, 

Treasurer: Fred Brengle, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Dildine, R.R. 
Box 191, Terre Haute, Indiana, 

Counselor: Wenonah Brewer, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 

President: Betty Ann Weidner, 436 South 
Downing Street, Denver Colorado. 

Vice-president: Glenn Modeen, 2978 South Clark- 
son, Englewood, Colorado. 

Secretary: Mrs. James Barstead, 691 Del Norte, 
Denver 11, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Martha Schueth, 1725 Sherman, Den- 
ver Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: George Villano, 1620 De- 
troit, Denver Colorado. 

Counselor: Clifford Bebell, University Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 


President: Karen Benson, 716 Gibbon, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 
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Vice-president: James Hartley, Bradley, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Mrs. Marjorie Rackham, 408 Clark 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Treasurer: Lloyd McCullough, 663 North 
sth, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Historian-Reporter: Harlene Mocroft, Alpha Chi 
Omega House, Fraternity Park, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. 

Counselor: Clarice Whittenburg, 203 South Ninth 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, Calofornia 
May 28, 1926 

President: Merle Wayne Gregory, Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 

Vice-president: Patricia Brandt, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Secretary: Mary Jane Carpenter. Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Treasurer: Bill Bruggman, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Eyer, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 

Counselor: Theodore DeBernardi, Aymer Jay 
Hamilton Elementary School, c/o Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
April 22, 1927 

President: Shirley Alger, College William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Shirley Voegel, College William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Marcia Page, College 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporters: Meta Fooks, College 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia; 
Barbara Mitchell, College William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, College William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
May 12, 1927 
June 1955 Reinstalled 

President: Jacqueline Stinson, 665 Park Street, 

Apartment Franklin, Indiana. 
Vice-president: Barbara Schaefer, Byron Hall, 

Franklin, Indiana. 
Secretary: Bonnie Thompson, North Edwards 

Street, Franklin, Indiana. 
Treasurer: Ray Andrews, 801 

Street, Franklin, Indiana. 
Historian-Reporter: Sarah Purkhiser, Byran Hall, 


East Jefferson 


Franklin, Indiana. 
Counselor: Curtis Kirklin, Franklin College, 


Franklin, Indiana. 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 14, 1927 

President: Jane Stuart, Box 1267, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 

Vice-president: Martin Garrison, Box 2413, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rupert Klaus, Box 
331, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Recording Secretary: Maxine Armstrong, Box 
792, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Davis, Box 2543, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: William Van Til, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 


Alpha Rho 


University California Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
May 20, 1927 

President: Anna Lee Mitchell, 1515 Bath Street, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Vice-president: Robert Long, 1231 Chino Street, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ruth Nicholson, Uni- 
versity California, Juniper Hall 
Goleta, California. 

Recording Secretary: Mary Lee Van Walker, 
228 Victoria, Apt. 2b, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Treasurer: Robert Kaiser, 3956 Callecito Ave- 
nue, Santa Barbara, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Paul Miller, 2024 Ana Capa 
Street, Santa Barbara, California. 

Counselor: Durflinger, 1820 Olive Avenue, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego 15, California 
May 21, 1927 

President: Frances Thompson, 5165 Ewing Street, 
San Diego 15, California. 

Vice-president: Marilyn Sperry, 1432 Greenfield 
Drive, Cajon, California. 

Secretary: Evelyn Zabel, 4030 Citradora Drive, 
Spring Valley, California. 

Treasurer: Elvina Browning, 1975 Sunset Boule- 
vard, San Diego California. 


Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Sue Van Etten, 4784 
Cajon Boulevard, San Diego 15, California. 

Counselor: Katherine East Corbett, 3845 Falcon, 
San Diego 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
May 27, 1927 


President: Arthur Justice, Department Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Vice-president: Becky Watson, Department 
Education, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Secretary: Florence Clay, Department Edu- 
cation, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Treasurer: Caroline Hopper, Box 6601, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Carolyn Hampton, 3520 Rox- 
boro Road, Durham, North Carolina. 

Counselor: Stumpf, Box 6126 College Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina. 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
July 21, 1927 
President: Harold Hackney, 670 North High 
Street, Morgantown, West 
Vice-president: Merilyn Kappa Kappa 
Gamma House, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Secretary: Marian Foster, 725 Union Street, Mor- 
gantown, Wet Virginia. 
Treasurer: Fish, 370 Armstrong Hall, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Kathryn Poling, Delta Delta 
Delta House, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Counselor: Feaster, 361 Armstrong Hall, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
January 17, 1928 


President: Elizabeth Warren, Dorm Room 204, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Gerald Anderson, 142 Magnolia 
Hall, Auburn, 

Secretary: Betty Gainey, Dorm Room 208, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Nancy Hockett, 220 South Gay Street, 
Apartment Auburn, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Graves Apartments, Auburn, Alabama. 

Counselor: Robert Risinger, School Educa- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. 
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Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 

President: Helen Boyd, Box 563-Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Fern Jennings, Box 24-Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Recording Secretary: Marcia Maier, Box 465- 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jean Ann Platt, Box 
442-Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Esther Rust, Box 131-Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor Gouldin, Box 515- 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Counselors: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia; Frances Grove, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
February 11, 1928 


President: Richard Rhoad, 362 West Perry Street, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Mildred Miller, Williard Hall, 
Heidelberg College. 

Secretary: Ellen Wiechel, Williard Hall, Heidel- 
berg College. 

Treasurer: Betty Werner, Keller Cottage, Heidel- 
berg College. 

Historian-Reporter: Emily Sayles, Keller Cottage, 
Heidelberg College. 

Counselor: Williams, 277 East Perry 
Street, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 


President: Gail Dean Schoppert, 300 North 25th 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Patsy Gene Ingram, 953 
Monroe Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Secretary: Gloria Ann Christensen, 340 North 
26th Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Treasurer: Sue Carolyn Harris, 340 North 26th 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Percy Margaret Gill, 160 Whiteside 
Drive, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
February 21, 1928 


President: Rosemary Gunn, 558 Arden Street, 
Newark, California. 

Vice-president: Donna Larson, 195 East San Fer- 
nando Street, San Jose, California. 
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Secretary: Betty Sakaguchi, 1539 Julia Street, 
Berkeley, California. 

Treasurer: James Curtis, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Crowell, 463 Rose- 
wood Avenue, San Jose, California. 

Counselor: Henry Meckel, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California. 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire 
February 23, 1928 


Inactive 


Beta Gamma 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 
President: Marie Ann Terbot, 219 John Sutton 
Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
vania. 
Vice-president: Luann Miller, Richard’s House, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Patricia Rossi, 208 John Sutton Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Marjorie Irwin, Commuter’s Box, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Hoey, Commuter’s Box, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Trevor Hadley, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 

President: Waurane Foster, 805 North Third 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Flot Perkinson Gates, 1309 
North Sixth Street, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Mrs. Jack Green, 1301 North Third 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma, 

Treasurer: Haggard, 924 North Fifth 
Street, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Jan Owens, Station South- 
eastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Fort, 623 North Tenth Street, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 

President: Ann Jones, Box 245, Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Ann Brooking, Box 248, Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Secretary: Loretto Brooking, Box 242, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 


Treasurer: Joan Harvey, Box 244, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Wilbourne, Box 448, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Counselor: Lucy Adams, Pine Street, Farm- 
ville, Virginia. 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, College Education, 
Moscow, Idaho 
June 1928 

President: Cleora Andres, Beta Phi, University 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Vice-president: Norma Borden, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma, University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 

Secretary: Charlotte Kratzer, 706 Deakin, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: Rosemary Holsinger, Forney Hall, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Mix, 622 East “B,” 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Counselors: Hervon Snider, College Education, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Albert 
Sitlinger, College Education, University 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
June 1928 

President: Mrs. Elmo (Joyce) Pipps 

Vice-president: Mrs. Novella Loman, Tecumseh, 
Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Marilyn Hale, 740 North Louisa Street, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Gail Marshall, Memorial Hall, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Dick Neptune, Uni- 
versity Station, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, 531 West University 
Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Beta Theta 


Wisconsin State College Oshkosh, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 


President: Schroeder, 144 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Krebsbach, 269 Scott Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Ruthmansdorfer, Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Carlson, 180 Elmwood Avenue, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Harriman, 125 Elmwood 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Womaski, 675 Algoma Boule- 
vard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


President: Gwendolyn Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Robert Jones, Nebraska 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Shirlee George, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Mary Sherrod, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Alma Ashley, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Floyd Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 


State 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
May 25, 1929 


President: Elizabeth Burton, Route Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


Beta Iota 
Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 1929 
Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Names other officers not received. 
Beta Kappa 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 
President: Joseph Bledsoe, University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
Vice-president: Bernice Cooper, University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Gerald Robins, University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
Historian-Reporter: Dora Owens Smith, Univer- 
sity Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
Counselor: Floride Moore, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 
Beta Lambda 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 
President: Joyce Kane, Box 1335, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 
Vice-president: Ann Oliver, Box 852, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama. 
Secretary: Sarah Booth, Box 1054, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, 
Treasurer: Sara Jean Thompson, Box 1016, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 
Historian-Reporter: Nell Ruth Freeman, Box 
1116, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 
Counselor: Katherine Vickery, 100 Nabors Street, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 
Beta 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 


Vice-president: Ardis Scott, 335 State Street, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Secretary: Sonya Bell, 1205 Fifth Street, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Leila Meldahl, Wenona Cook Hall, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Johnston, Route 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Counselor: Ida Henton, Box 291, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
May 29, 1929 
President: Mary Elizabeth Biggs, Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Vice-president: Fan Mayhall, Burleson Hall, Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas. 
Secretary: Katherine Keoun, Harrington, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 
Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 
Historian-Reporter: Ernestine Willis, Burleson 
Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 
Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 


Beta Omicron 


Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 

President: Audrey Williams, 1521 North Franklin 
Place, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Carole Mahl, 3406 North 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Darleen Splinter, 3230 East Kenwood 
Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Lois Ansorge, 3230 East Kenwood 
Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Darleen Splinter, 3230 East 
Kenwood Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Mary Read, 1925 East Kenwood 
Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, 


Beta 


New York University, New York New York 
May 24, 1930 

President: Emanuel Ehrlich, 622 East Street, 
New York New York. 

Elsie Hug, Eighth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Anna Van Twisk, 518 
Hudson Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Recording Secretary: William Griffey, Con- 
vent Avenue, New York 27, New York. 

Treasurer: Geraldine Schiavone, Rosemont 
Avenue, Madison, New Jersey. 

Historian: Elizabeth Battcock, 448 Hawthorne 
Avenue, Yonkers New York. 

Reporter: Esther Landau, 205 West 95th Street, 
New York 25, New York. 
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Counselor: Rose Lammel, Press Building, Wash- 
ington Square, New York New York. 


Beta Rho 


Mansfield State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 

President: Warner Houth, South Hall, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Vice-president: Theodore Angradi, South Hall, 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Janice Austin, North Hall, Mansfield 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
vania. 

Treasurer: Marilyn Melhuish, North Hall, Mans- 
field State Teachers College, Mansfield, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Sharon Danks, North Hall, 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Margaretta Bone, Wilson Avenue, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
May 28, 1930 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


Beta Tau 


Wisconsin State College, Crosse, Wisconsin 
June 1930 

President: Herb Williams, Bangor, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Arlo Coplan, 1919 State Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Ruth Guenther, 1422 Farewell Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Elaine Bachofen, 321 
Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Fisler, 321 North 
21st Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Mr. Everett Walters, 215 North 
24th Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 


North 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis 
June 1930 
Maynard Rerfield, 2615 Walton 
Road, Overland 14, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Mrs, Eva McKee, 7011 Plym- 
outh Avenue, University City 14, Missouri. 
Secretary: Clare Harding, 150 North Bemis- 
ton Avenue, Clayton Missouri. 

Treasurer: Eugene Seubert, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri. 


Historian-Reporter: Clara Funk, 6252 Rose- 
bury Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 

Counselor: Stephen Gribble, Department 
Education, St. Louis Missouri. 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 


President: Joan Kleinschmidt, West Hall, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Vice-president: Donald Hays, 1425 Grandview 
Drive, Tempe, 

Secretary: Geraldine Dawson-Keene, 1718 West 
Thomas Road, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Phyllis Bradt, West Hall #27, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe, 

Historian-Reporter: Beverly Watkins, Rt. Box 
680, Morenci, Arizona. 

Counselor: Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and 
Director Admissions, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona, 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
December 17, 1930 


President: Arthur, Hanley Hall, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

Vice-president: Barbara Downer, North Hall, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Secretary: Martha Jane Guthrie, North Hall, 

Treasurer: May Duncan, West Phoenix Street, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Historian: Mary Frances Nhl, North Hall, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 

Reporter: Jeanne Ardrey, 
Street, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Counselor: Tyson, South Beaver Street, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


624 North Beaver 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
January 1931 


President: Blanche Kay Curry, Seventh 
Street, Charleston, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Writesman Long, Douglas Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Secretary: Dorothy Bush, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Baker, 1519 Second Street, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Hopper, Lincoln Hall, 
Charleston, 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh Street, 
Charleston, 
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Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 31, 1931 

President: Clara Romeo, Hood Avenue, 
Shinnston, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Antoinette Sweet, Pleasant Valley 
Road, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Flora Petro, Mill Street, Farmington, 
West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Jeanne Pitzer, Route Fairmont, West 
Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Sue Dillaman, Box 
477, Shinnston, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Boyd Howard, 942 Coleman Ave- 
nue, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
February 1931 

President: John Overbey, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Sara Six, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. 

Secretary: Kathryn Figgat, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mary Helen Livingston, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Lockmeyer, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 


President: Edward Siscoe, State Teachers College, 
Box 249, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Wylla Bowman, State Teachers 
College, Box 536, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary: Rosalyn Verona, 315 Church 
Street, Danville, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jean Zimmerman, State 
Teachers College, Box 119, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Treasurer: Patricia Hartman, R.D. #5, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Joanne Hester, State Teachers 
College, Box 453, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, State Teachers College, 
Box 20, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 1931 
President: Norma Hoving, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 
Vice-president: Vivian Floberg, State Teachers 
College, Moorehead, Minnesota. 


Secretary: Ruth Hanson, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Ruth Hanson, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Gloria Lemke, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Glaydon Robbins, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
May 
President: Janet Abrahamson, Women’s Residence 
Hall, NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Vice-president: Jayne Lee, Women’s Residence 
Hall, NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Secretary: Bonnie Litzinger, Women’s Residence 
Hall, NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Treasurer: Arlo Howe, 1303 13th Street North, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
Historian-Reporter: Lois Cullen, Women’s Resi- 
dence Hall, NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Counselor: Shubel Owen, 1217 North Third 
Street, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Gamma Epsilon 


Montclair State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
May 22, 


Counselor: Alan Morehead, Montclair State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. 


Names other officers not received. 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 

President: Paul Kumpel, Post Office Box 442, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Wanda Kunkle, Post Office Box 
447, State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Secretary: Patricia Luther, Post Office Box 486, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Ruth Mara, Post Office Box 493, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Blair Hibbs, Post Office Box 
375, State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Counselor: Helen McCracken Carpenter, Post 
Office Box 14, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


Gamma Eta 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 
President: Ronald Fuller, Enloe Hall Street, Silver 
City, New Mexico. 
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Vice-president: Lucille Smith, Pattie Street, 
Hurley, New Mexico. 

Secretary: Juanita Sherman, Santa Rita Street, 
Hurley, New Mexico. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Orville Little, 707 Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 

Historian-Reporter: Ray Chavez, 512 Silver 
Heights Blvd., Silver City, New Mexico. 

Counselor: Kostenbader, 422 Gordon Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
May 28, 1931 

President: Verrill Rider, 221 Hutchinson Avenue, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Vice-president: John Egger, Ball State Trailer 
Court, Muncie, Indiana. 

Secretary: Betty Gargione, Lucina Hall, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Kingsoluer, 322 North 
McKinley Avenue, Muncie, Indiana. 

Counselor: Robert Koenker, Director Grad- 
uate Studies, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 


Gamma Iota 


The City College New York City, 
New York, New York 
May 29, 1931 
President: Blossom Schlanger, c/o Professor Dor- 
othy Fraser, City College, 139th Street and 
Convent Avenue, New York 31, New York. 
Vice-president: Leonore Offenberg, 659 West 162 
Street, New York 32, New York. 
Secretary: Kay Tapper, 2054 Harrison Street, 
Bronx, New York, New York. 
Treasurer: Lillian Kahn, 610 West 113th Street, 
New York 25, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Carole Cohen, 127 Stanton 
Street, New York New York. 
Counselor: Dorothy McClure Fraser, City Col- 
lege, 139th Street and Convent Avenue, New 
York 31, New York. 


Gamma Kappa 


The University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 1931 
President: Dean Fitzgerald, 3160 South 
Owasso Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Helen Goddard, 4130 South 
Harvard Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Kathleen Shafer, 314 
West Haskell Place, Tulsa Oklahoma. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Christine Hoff, 144 
North College Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Counselor: Marlow Markert, The University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 


President: Geraldine Abbetmeier, 6415 Wanda, 
Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Barton Herrscher, 4423 Beethoven, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Secretary: Patricia Moore, 4854 Fountain, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Jessie Vaughns, 1832a Papin, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Janet Lea Schulz, 5813 
Goener, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Whitney, 3909 Flora Place, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Gamma 


State University College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 22, New York 
June 1931 
President: Gladys Wreszin, North Hall, 1300 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo 22, New York. 
Vice-president: Albert Burns, 152 Soldiers Place, 
Buffalo 22, New York. 
Secretary: Hilda Doehler, 432 Potomac Avenue, 
22, New York. 
Treasurer: Rheta Rubin, North Hall, 1300 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Buffalo 22, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Halstead, North Hall, 
1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo 22, New York. 
Counselor: Ruth Sugarman, 206 Tacoma Avenue, 


Buffalo 16, New York. 


Gamma 


Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 1931 
President: Harold Stahly, 2721 Westbrook, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 
Vice-president: Ralph Graetz, College Edu- 
cation, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Secretary: Lloyd McCann, College Educa- 
tion, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Treasurer: William Davenport, College 
Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
Counselor: William Davenport, College 
Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 


President: Angela Bacinelli, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Vice-president: Margaret Lappin, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Marie LaTourette, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Recording Secretary: Nancy Marshall, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
vania. 

Treasurer: Frank Kresock, Elk Street, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 

President: Jessie Sargent, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 

Vice-president: Evelyn Whitney, University 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Secretary: Judith Pasetto, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 

Treasurer: Gwenyth Bryant, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Edwards, University 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Counselor: Mark Shibles, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 
President: Patricia Bemis, 211 Ramsey Place, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 
Vice-president: Frances Oslund, 708 
Avenue South, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Secretary: June Swanson, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Audrey Aulick, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Kvern, State Teach- 
ers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Charles Emery, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Eighth 


Gamma Rho 


The University Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 

President: Lois Hubbard, 2626 Shady Brook, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Yale Davis, 2913 Maplewood, 
Wichita, Kansas, 

Secretary: Louise Bibson, 2529 Stadium Drive, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Gordon 


Hanson, 1404 Fairmount, 


Wichita 14, Kansas. 


Historian-Reporter: 4569 Gold, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 

Counselor: Bernard Rezabek, 1306 Gardner 
Drive, Apartment 208, Wichita 14, 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27, California 
January 13, 1934 
Secretary: Carol Pult, 3733 Lawton Street, San 
Francisco 22, California. 
Temporary Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 
Magellan Avenue, San Francisco, California. 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State Teachers College 
Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 
Margaret Kloss, Morey Hall, Winona, 
Minnesota. 
Vice-president: Darlyne Bearson, Morey Hall, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
Secretary: Elizabeth Grass, Morey Hall, Winona, 
Minnesota. 
Treasurer: Donald Lowrie, 263 West King Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
Historian-Reporter: Barbara Gaddis, Morey Hall, 
Winona, 
Counselor: Floretta Murray, Winona State Teach- 
ers College, Winona, Minnesota. 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President, Carole Grafton, Box 7545, L.S.U., 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mary Lou Harris, Box 6685, 
L.S.U., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Oleta Collins, Box 6787, L.S.U., Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Harrison, College Education, 
L.S.U., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyn Farris, 4756 Highland 
Road, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Counselor: George Deer, College Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
May 1934 

President: Williah Hodge, NSC Box 696, 
Natchitoches, 

Vice-president: Agnes Cantrelle, NSC Box 683, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Erma Lee Freeland, NSC Box 436, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
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Treasurer: Mrs. Geraldine Brice, 241 Stephens 
Avenue, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Wilson, NSC Box 
917, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Mrs. Mattie Woodward, 311 Whit- 
field Drive, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Gamma Chi 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 
March 1935 


President: John Neal, Meadow Street, Sax- 
onville, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Florine Severance, Spring 
Street, North Brookfield, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Miriam Ivok, Glen Street, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Andrew Nicholas, Prospect Street, 
Webster, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Matthews, Box 108, 
Princeton, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 168 Olean Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
April 13, 1935 

President: Janet Cackler, Baker Hall, 1509 
Maroa, Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: James Peavy, 1105 Divisadero, 
Fresno, California. 

Recording Secretary: Joanne Tuck, 630 North 
Sherman, Fresno, California. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joyce Martin, 1527 
North Van Ness, Apt. Fresno, California. 

Treasurer: Ralph Evans, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Case, 2018 Cam- 
bridge, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: Ralph Evans, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 

President: Mrs. Crippen, 3829 N.W. 23rd, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Catherine Bates Haden, 2413 
N.W. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Martha Jessup, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Edmond, Okla- 
homa. 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
May 1935 
President: Diana Miller, College P.O. Box 506, 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 


Vice-president: Betty Joyce Christian, College 
P.O, Box 196, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kenticky. 

Secretary: Shirley Dugger, College P.O. Home 
Management House, Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Charles Smith, College P.O., Box 620, 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Mulvanity, College 
P.O. Box 512, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Ida Teater, 219 Lancaster Avenue, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
May 15, 1935 

President: James Hales, 414 Garfield Road, 
Aurora, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Patricia Ann Proctor, 447 Madi- 
son Street, Ravenna, Ohio. 

Secretary: Audrey Lockert, 542 South De- 
Peyster Street, Kent, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Loren Donley, 115 University 
Drive, Kent, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Lou Geauman, Lowry 
Hall, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Counselor: Gerald Read, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 1935 

President: Betty Heppes, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Pat Barger, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Edna Deloe, Concord College, Athens, 
West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Katie Hicks, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Peggy Wells, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Ralph Cunningham, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 
President: Adville Winkles, Box 1094, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South 
Vice-president: Mary Jane Withers, Box 1475, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Secretary: Betty Ann Milligan, Box 1198, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South 
Treasurer: Ruth Lever, Box 1173, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Crooks, Box 437; 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Counselor: Story, Box 111, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, Illinois 
May 29, 1935 


President: James Gram, 450 Lincoln Street, De- 
Kalk, 

Vice-president: 
Avenue, Kalb, 

Secretary: Barbara Bohm, Adams Hall, 
Kalb, 

Treasurer: Carl Nemecek, 321 Gilbert Hall, 
Kalb, 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Whitcombe, Adams 
Hall, Kalb, 

Counselor: Eleanor Volberding, Education De- 


226 College 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan 
June 1935 


President: Janice Tibor, 415 Street, Mar- 
quette, 

Vice-President: Geraldine Sundelius, Carey Hall, 
Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Michi- 

Secretary: Shirley Mattson, 519 Cherry St., Ne- 
gaunee, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Shirley Vedin, Carey Hall, Northern 
Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Flannery, 400 South 
Fourth Avenue, Marquette, Michigan. 

Counselor: Richard 421 East Crescent 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January 14, 1936 


President: Mrs. Dorothy Lipsey Gates, 912 9th 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Wenona Easterly, 1217 Church 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Audrey Wallace 
Church Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joellyn Irion, 409 
Oklahoma Boulevard, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Mrs, Audrey Kinzie, 310 Flynn Street, 
Alva, 

Historian-Reporter: Lavon Ellis, Vinson Hall, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Edith Gorman, 141 8th Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
May 1936 


President Glen Mattingly, 2101 Avenue 


Huntsville, Texas. 


Vice-president: Peggy Ann Aultman, 61, Bu- 
chanan Hall, Huntsville, Texas. 

Secretary: Patricia Lee Dinkins, 1528 Avenue 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Treasurer: Suler Ryan, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Faye Albritton, Elliott 
Hall, Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
May 1936 

President: Lacy Marcotte, SLI Box 253, La- 
fayette, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: William Hine, SLI Box 272, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Brady, 306 Brooks Avenue, La- 
fayette, Louisiana. 

Acting Treasurer: Merline Touchet, 300 South 
Lyman Street, Abbeville, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Zernott, SLI P.O. Box 136, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 

President: Robert Biggs, Espanola, Washington. 

Vice-President: Katherine Coursey, Louise Ander- 
son Hall, Eastern Washington College Edu- 
cation, Cheney, Washington. 

Secretary: Kay Royce, East 1841 14th Avenue, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Pheryl Montroy, Trailerville, 
Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Jessica Altizer, Louise Ander- 
son Hall, Eastern Washington College Edu- 
cation, Cheney, Washington. 

Counselor: Clara Kessler, Box 
Washington. 


161, Cheney, 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(now The District Columbia Teachers College) 
June 13, 1936 
President: Royce Van Norman, 4201 Wheeler 
Road, S.E., Washington 20, D.C. 

Vice-President: Alice Rubin, 4901 5th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Yvonne Slocombe, 5027 7th Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Melvin Phillips, 1307 St. Stevens St. 
N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Sara Kirstein, 9610 
Old Bladensburg Road N.W., Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
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Counselor: Charles Hoffman, 2231 California 
Street N.W., Washington D.C. 


Delta 


Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
May 1937 
President: Carol Galbreath, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Janet Reddy, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Margaret Williams, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Ruth McCredie, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: John Edwards, Jr., Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Delta 


Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 

President: James Gammon, 12C College Greens, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Dolores Chamberlain, 122 Whiton 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Lucille Hoffman, 770 West Main 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Catherine McNown, 404 West North 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Papacosta, 328 
West Main Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Reuben Klumb, 269 North Park 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 

President: (Mrs.) May Smith, 268 Emanuel 
Street, Trenton 10, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Juanita Helmer, 1002 Putnam 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Leo Palmisano, 526 Shaler Boulevard, 
Ridgefield, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Pauline Block, 1025 Myrtle Avenue, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Rubel, 724 Roose- 
velt Avenue, Carteret, New Jersey. 

Dr. Clarence Partch, 320 
Central Avenue, Stelton, New Jersey. 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: Nathalie Heinz, Central Washington 
College Education, Box 351, Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

Vice-president: Joanne Anderson, Scholen, Cen- 
tral Washington College Education, Box 


877, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Secretary: Carol Buckner, Central Washington 
College Education, Nathalie Heinz, Box 
351, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Treasurer: Frances Shuck, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Washington, 

Historian-Reporter: Fred Duncan, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Box 661, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

Counselor: Loretta Miller, Central Washing- 
ton College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 

President: Greta Owens, 304 West “J”, Park Hill, 
North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Vice-president: 

Secretary: Juanita Cox, Emmett, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Guy Hays, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Winslow, Hender- 
son State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ar- 

Counselor: Mrs. Adelphia Meyer Basford, Hender- 
son State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas. 


Delta Rho 


Newark State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 
President: Barbara Styler, Newark State Teachers 
College, Newark, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Zelda Bratspis, Newark State 
Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Elizabeth Smith, Newark State Teachers 
College, Newark, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Catherine Gagliano, Newark State 
Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Newark 
State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Lenore Vaughn-Eames, Newark State 
Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 


Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 
President: David Fetter, 321 Third Street, Lock 
Haven, 
Vice-president: James Muro, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, 
Secretary: Beverly Brown, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Ann Hooley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, 
Historian-Reporter: Louise Smith, Mackeyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Counselor: Rude, 233 West Church Street, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 
President: Donald Kelly, Box 28, Forestville, 
Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Dorothy Heade, 3929 Dowling 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Helenmarie Drake, 607 Wallis Avenue, 
Farrell, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Nancy Acker, Erie Street, Venango, 
Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: 
Counselor: Leonard Duncan, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Upsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 
President: Florence Baggot, 177 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Rose Marie Geronimo, Van 
Cleef Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Recording Secretary: Doris Ludwig, 311 Lynd- 
hurst Avenue, Lyndhurst, New Jersey. 
Corresponding Secretary: Dolores Bertone, 1412 
gth Street, North Bergen, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Ann Malloy Scheck, 2506 West Street, 
Union City, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Mildred Cavanagh Coughlin, 
965 Avenue Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Mrs. Margaret Williams, 117 Wade 
Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
May 13, 1939 

President: Robert Fitch, 325 North Main, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Russel Hall, 307 East Wooster, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Secretary: Francis Isch, 314 Grove Street, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Avenue, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Kinney, 514 West 
Main, Bellevue, Ohio. 

Counselor: Florence Williamson, 440 Court 
Street, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Delta Chi 


Southern University, Carbondale, Illinois 
May 20, 1939 
President: Mrs. Rebecca Walbright, Woody Hall, 


Southern University, Carbondale, 
Nols, 


14th Street, 


Vice-president: Mrs. Doris Schwinn Taylor, 
Speech Department, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, 

Secretary: Lewis Hilliard, East College 
Street, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Ted Ragsdale, 301 West College Street, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Verna Kraske, Woody 
Hall, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn Rieke, Lake Street, 
Carbondale, 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 

President: Joan Kershaw, 413 South Queen 
Street, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Ann Manning, 1109 West Vir- 
ginia Avenue, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Patricia Kottler, Walkers- 
ville, Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Stelle, 618 West 
King Street, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Dale Young, Box 472, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 

Delta Omega 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 

President: Charles Larimer, College Station, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Ann Rhodes, 512 South Sixth 
Street, Murray, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Martha Watson, 206 North Street, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: James Rogers, Business Office, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Means, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Parsons, 1013 Payne Street, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson Maryland 
February 17, 1940 

President: Evelyn Pennington, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Box 537, Towson Maryland. 

Vice-president: Clifton Hensler, 413 Shady Nook 
Lane, Baltimore 28, Maryland. 

Secretary: Katherine Smith, 220 Linden Ave- 
nue, Towson Maryland. 

Treasurer: Jane Brownlee, Box 26, Rt. Provi- 
dence Road, Towson Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Joseph Brusini, Box 77, State 
Teachers College, Towson 

Counselor: Smith, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland. 


Epsilon Beta 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 


President: Andrew Hirt, 302 Hector Avenue, 
Metarie, Louisiana. 
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Vice-president: Carolyn Conway, 2425 Napoleon 
Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Ray Marie Zemmer, 1909 South Dupre 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Ethel Gabriel, 2411 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: John Keeley, 2221 Calhoun 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Patrick, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 


Noth Villere 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 24, 1940 

President: Carolyn Greer, South Missis- 
sippi, Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: Mary Margaret Mitchell, 214 
North Orange, Lakeland, Florida. 

Secretary: Barbara Mock, South Ingraham, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Treasurer: Barbara Mock, South Ingraham, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Grace Snyder, 2225 
Carolina Avenue, Lakeland, Florida. 

Counselor: Peel, 947 South Johnson, Lake- 
land, Florida. 


Epsilon Delta 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 

President: Darlene Destafano, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Shuetz, State Teachers 
College, California, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Christine Popovich, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Stella Ninchak, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Beatrice Ritzo, State Teachers 
College, California, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Henrietta Carroll, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Epsilon 
State Teachers College, Shippenburg, Pennsylvania 
May 25, 1941 

President: Bertram Henry, 445 Guilford Avenue, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Melvin Melius, Box 80, C., 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Loline Judge, Box 308, C., 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Kathryn Renn, 249 South Arlington 
Avenue, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Gloria Gaston, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Charles Bellows, 209 South Queen 
Street, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 


President: Albert Minnich, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: George Shaner, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Jane Christman, 337 North 
Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Burton Witthuhn, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Dougherty, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, 

Counselor: Levi Gresh, 305 South Third 
Avenue, West Reading ,Pennsylvania. 
Katherine Christ, State Teachers College, 

Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 


President: Susanna Mason, 308 Barnard Hall, 


Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

Vice-president: Diane 721 Locust Street, 
Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

Secretary: Donna Lickly, 336 Locust Street, Cen- 
tral Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. 

Treasurer: Grace Lyman, 1022 South Main 
Street, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Jewel Poole, 914 East Chip- 
pewa Street, Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

Counselor: Lawrence Smith, Psychology and 
Education Department, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 


President: James Williams, Box 627, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Vice-president: Martin Van Horn, Box 574, 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Secretary: Phyllis Woods, Box 31, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Treasurer: Don Holloway, McKinney Building, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 
Historian-Reporter: Peggy Burke, 302 Battson 
Avenue, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Counselor: Mrs. William Whitaker, More- 
head State College, Morehead, 


Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 

President: Mary Walsh, 414 Rodney French 
Boulevard, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Marcia Lindsay, Rockland 
Street, Brockton, 

Secretary: Barbara Jean Barmby, Washington 
Street, North Reading, 

Treasurer: Priscilla Tripp, Perry Hill Road, 
Acushnet, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Priscilla Walters, Broadway, 
Raynman, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Rose O’Connell, 215 Summer 
Street, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan 
May 23, 1942 

President: Janet Leveley, 136 Mason, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Beverly Champion, 639 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary: Janice Dempsey, 343 Harrison, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Patricia Butler, 343 Harrison, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Brennan, 520 Linden, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Counselor: Noll, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Epsilon Lambda 


Texas Western College, Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 
President: Janet Smith, Bell Hall, Texas West- 
ern College, Paso, Texas. 
Vice-president: Pearlanne Green, 2900 Aurora, 
Paso, Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs. Merle Slaughter, Alamagordo 
Public Schools, Alamagordo, New Mexico. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Merle Slaughter, Alamagordo 
Public Schools, Alamagordo, New Mexico. 
Historian-Reporter: Louise Guider, 1118 East Rio 

Grande, Paso, 
Counselor: Foster, Department Educa- 
tion, Texas Western College, Paso, Texas. 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 
President: Harry Posten, Armistice Street, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 
Vice-president: Anita Hakkila, Teachers College 


Connecticut, Marcus White Hall, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Jeanette Garofalo, Teachers College 
Connecticut; Marcus White Hall, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Jean Frangione, Mitchell Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Tiagwad, Teachers Col- 
lege Connecticut, Marcus White Hall, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Warren Fabyan, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
April 13, 1943 

President: Sally Levita, Burr Hall, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut. 

Vice-president: Marcia Seymour, Burr Hall, Wil- 
limantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut. 

Secretary: Dorothy Nye, 329 South Street, Wil- 
limantic, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Gladys Krigsman, Burr Hall, Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Prewitt, Mans- 
field Hollow, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Betty Tipton, Windham Center, 
Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 
President: Joyce Potter, Danbury State Teachers 
College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Vice-president: Nancy Johnson, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Secretary: Dorothy Baldwin, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Treasurer: Montesi, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Historian-Reporter: June Moeller, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Counselor: Margaret Ankeney, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 


Epsilon Omicron 


Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
May 22, 1943 

President: Gerald Jacobson, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: (Mrs.) Janice Mikesell Wold, 619 
Second Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Yvonne Fay Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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Treasurer: Patricia Rae Hedblom, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Marie Witt, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, 
Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 


President: Georgette Laprise, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Binmore, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Secretary: Barbara Whitehead, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Water 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Wilkinson, 528 
boro Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Counselor: Ruth Keddy, Valley Road, Wal- 


pole, New Hampshire. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


May 25, 1944 


President: Ann Murphy, Vista Road, Edge- 
wood, Rhode Island. 

Vice-president: Anna Cassidy, 173 Camp Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Secretary: Irene Topolewski, Mather Avenue, 
Edgewood Rhode Island. 

Treasurer: Louise Harrold, Brown Street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Historian-Reporter: Betsy Cowlon, 866 Newport 
Avenue, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Counselor: Ernest Allison, Middle High- 
way, Barrington, Rhode Island. 


Epsilon Sigma 


State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 
May 26, 1944 


President: Mrs. Lona Christian Bailey, 107 
Spruce Street, Oneonta, New York. 

Vice-president: Joan Zabriskie, Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Secretary: Katherine Brown, Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Treasurer: Prudence Appel, Maple Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Danusiar, Elm 
Street, Oneonta, New York. 

Counselor: Herman Behrens, 171 East Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 


Epsilon Tau 


State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 

President: First semester: Marlea Brock, State 
University Teachers College, College Center, 
Box 68, Geneseo, New York. 

Second semester: Mary Rathbun, 
State University Teachers College, College 
Center, Box 461, Geneseo, New York. 

Vice-president: Domenica Evangelista, State 
University Teachers College, College Center, 
Box 179, Geneseo, New York. 

Secretary: Barbara Kenney, State University 
Teachers College, College Center, Box 295, 
Geneseo, New York. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Little, Court Street, 
Geneseo, New York. 

Counselor: Bess Johnson, State University 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 


Epsilon Upsilon 


State University Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 
June 1944 

President: Joy Anthony, Pierrepont Dormitory, 
Potsdam, New York. 

Vice-president: Myrna Bismarck, Alpha House, 
Elm Street, Potsdam, New York. 

Secretary: Betty Bruce, State Street, Potsdam, 
New York. 

Treasurer: Diane Hicks, Pierrepont Dormitory, 
Potsdam, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Roger Dunn, Grant Street, Pots- 
dam, New York. 


Epsilon Phi 


State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
April 21, 1945 

President: William Roest, 1044 Morgan 
Drive, Gadsden, Alabama. 

Secretary: Patricia Genge, Abercrombie Hall, 
Jacksonville State College. 

Treasurer: Patricia Parsons, 623 Turrentine Ave- 
nue, Gadsden, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Maureen Payne Estes, Vet 
Apartment #9, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Counselor: Lucille Branscomb, Abercrombie Hall, 
Jacksonville State College. 


Epsilon Chi 


State University Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 
April 20, 1945 
President: Betty Foppes, 320 Lillian Avenue, 
Syracuse, New York. 


Vice-president: Theresa Bendert, 706 Church 
Street, Endicott, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Nancy Budd, Radcliffe 
Road, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Beverly Teed, 1197 
Chenango Street, Binghamton, New York. 
Treasurer: Nancy Roberts, 253 West Main 

Street, Port Jervis, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: LaVonne Fisher, West Lake 
Road, Skaneateles, New York. 
Counselor: Dorothy Shenk, East Main Street, 
Cortland, New York. 


Epsilon Psi 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
April 21, 1945 

President: Peggy Hull, College Station, Florence, 
Alabama. 

Vice-president: Bobby Scott, 
Florence, Alabama. 

Secretary: Mrs. Louise Elliott, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Louise Elliott, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Sherry Belew, College Sta- 
tion, Florence, Alabama. 

Counselor: Mrs. Celia Wilson, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama. 


College Station, 


Epsilon Omega 


State University New York Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 

President: Justine Renner, State University 
New York Teachers College, Oswego, New 

Vice-president: Richard Evans, State Univer- 
sity New York Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. 

Secretary: Jeanne Mochi, State University New 
York Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 
Treasurer: Terry Gionne, State University 
New York Teachers College, Oswego, New 

York. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Coan, State Univer- 
sity New York Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. 

Counselor: Harold Alford, State University 
New York Teachers College, Oswego, New 
York. 


Zeta Alpha 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 
President: Elaine Vislotsky, Duffus Avenue, Toto- 
wa, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Bernice Maas, Hugo Avenue, 
West Paterson, New Jersey. 


Secretary: Barbara Wostbrock, Erie Avenue, 
Midland Park, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Margaret Faltings, 

Clifton, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Patricia Van Horn, Way- 
side Lane, Passaic, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Herbert Lee Ellis, Box 2259, 
Paterson 22, New Jersey. 


Sussex Road, 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
May 1946 
President: Lee Simonson, Avenue West 
and gth Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Vice-president: Marilyn Moisio, Torrence Hall, 
University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 
Secretary: Gladyce Rappana, 
Avenue West, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Treasurer: Floyd Williamson, 130 61st 
Avenue West, Duluth 
Historian-Reporter: Gerald Ylinen, 4419 West 
8th Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Counselor: Valworth Plumb, 5107 London Road, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


56th 


Zeta Gamma 


Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 

President: Bryan Lindsay, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Frank Green, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Secretary: Merle Findley, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Sally Ann Houseman, Troy State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Ulmo Stabler, Troy State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Counselor: Erwin, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 


President: Ruth Bellamah, Sul Ross College, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Vice-president: Rainwater, Sul Ross Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas. 

Secretary: Peggy McCasland, Sul Ross College, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Treasurer: Winifred Slight, Sul Ross College, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Marylis Oliver, Sul Ross 
College, Alpine, Texas. 

Counselor: Etheridge, Sul Ross College, 
Alpine, Texas. 
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Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
May 31, 1946 

President: Eileen Duck, 342 Mentor Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Carol Williams, 2072 Campus 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary: Marlene Spencer, 434 Stateline Road, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Esther Anderson, 3025 West Bancroft 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Urbanowicz, 914 East 
Manhattan Blvd., Toledo, Ohio. 

Counselor: Frank Hickerson, 3658 Bowen 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


Zeta Zeta 


State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York 
May 31, 1946 
President: William Seymour, State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
Vice-president: Margaret Tuttle, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. 
Secretary: Arlene Mandeville, State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
Treasurer: Arlene Klima, State University Teach- 
ers College, New Paltz, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Doris Mills, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 
Counselor: Roland Will, State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 

President: Malcolm Flanagan, Box 784, Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Blanch Tansil, University, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Secretary: Mary Margaret Elliott, University, 
Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Golda Jones, University, Mississippi. 

Jean Guyton, Box 476, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Mary Clare Petty, School Educa- 
tion, University, Mississippi. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 


Inactive 


Zeta 


East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
June 1947 
President: Delores June Oliphant, Box 44, East 


Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee. 


Vice-president: Alice Mays, Cooper Hall, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Ten- 

Secretary: Virginia Theresa Odom, Box 
165, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Joe Clark, Lake Street Cottage, 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Tresa Lynn Underwood, Box 
25, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 

Counselor: John Lamb, Jr., East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 
President: Mary Bohning, Ponchatoula, 
Vice-president: JoAnn Spinks, 803 East Illinois 
Street, Hammond, Louisiana, 
Secretary: Mary Ann Lambert, Box 499, Col- 
lege Station, Hammond, Louisiana. 
Treasurer: William Rigdon, 
Hammond, Louisiana, 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Oliver, Independence, 
Louisiana. 
Counselor: Falgoust, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Missouri 
April 27, 1948 

President: Russell Thompson, R.F.D., Clearmont, 
Missouri. 

Vice-president: Robert Smith, 136 South Vine 
Street, Maryville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Peggy Henry, 903 West 2nd Street, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Fred Whitford, Men’s Quadrangles, 
N.W. Missouri State College, Maryville, Mis- 
souri. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Meek, 910 College Ave- 
nue, Maryville, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Harr, Northwest Missouri 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Zeta 


East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 
May 19, 1948 

President: Sheila Allbritton, 1610 Washington, 
Commerce, Texas. 

Vice-president: Jessie Dobson, Binnion 
E.T.S.T.C., Commerce, Texas. 

Secretary: Carol Rigsby, 
E.T.S.T.C., Commerce, Texas. 

Treasurer: Carol Ann Carrell, East Dormitory, 
Commerce, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Jean Sanders, 
Monroe, Commerce, Texas. 


Counselor: Adelle Rogers Clark, 1408 Moore, 
Commerce, Texas. 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 

President: Margaret McKee, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Toni Robin, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Harriet Risch, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Marion Davis, Beaver College, Jenk- 
intown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Winifred Wesner, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver College, Jenk- 
intown, Pennsylvania. 


Zeta 


Minot Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: Lloyd Hornbacher, Butte, North Da- 
kota. 

Vice-president: Joanne Sosalla, #10 Parkway, 
Green Valley, Minot, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Marion Bigwood, Box 300, M.S.T.C., 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Erland Detloff, Donneybrook, North 
Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Ardyth Rued, 307 7th Street, 
N.W., Minot, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Mrs. Ray Ladendorf, 313 
Street, N.W., Minot, North Dakota. 


Beaver College, 


Zeta Omicron 


University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 
President: Elise Wise, Student Mail, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Vice-president: Elizabeth Timmons, Student Mail, 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Secretary: Marilyn Mayo, Student Mail, Univer- 
sity Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Treasurer: Shirley Hanby, Student Mail, Uni- 
versity Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Historian-Reporter: Louise Ferdon, Student Mail, 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Counselor: Daniel Wood, Office the Presi- 
dent, University Delaware, Newark, Dela- 


Zeta 


State University New York, 
Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 
President: Joan Wolford, Park Avenue, Brock- 
port, New 
Vice-president: Clarence Kimber, 118 Holley 
Street, Brockport, New York. 


Secretary: Jeanne Neill, Brockway Place, 
Brockport, New York. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Judith Hamm, South Avenue, 
Brockport, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Lefavor, Vanderhoof 
Hall, State University Teachers College, Brock- 
port, New York. 

Counselor: Miriam McPherson, State Univer- 
sity New York, Brockport, New York. 


Zeta Rho 


Loyola University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
October 1949 


President: Mrs. Mary Esther Caire Fitzgerald, 
2233 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, Louisi- 

Vice-president: Lucille Ann Weyman, 6055 Gen- 
eral Diaz, New Orleans 24, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Ann Finicle, 2732 Lavender Street, 
New Orleans 20, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Patricia Talbot, 327 Morgan Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Raymond Mix, 2011 Espla- 
nade Avenue, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lucille Bostick, 8011 Spruce Street, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana. 


Zeta Sigma 


State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota 
February 1950 


President: Betty Jean Benzinger, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Ruth Dahlgren, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Constance Christiansen, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Claire McTavish, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Leo Frommelt, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Mrs. Opal Wooldridge, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 


Zeta Tau 


John Stetson University, Land, Florida 
April 1950 


President: Barbara Woolley, 129 South Sheri- 
dan Avenue, Land, Florida. 

Vice-president: Ann Whitaker, John Stetson 
University, Box 358, Land, 

Secretary: Maxine Patterson, John Stetson 
University, Box [Faculty] Land, Florida. 

Treasurer: Ransel Evans, John Stetson Uni- 
versity, Box 431, Land, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Roger Ribbe, John Stetson 
University, Box 522, Land, Florida. 

Counselor: Carter, 414 North Florida Ave- 
nue, Land, Florida. 
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Zeta Upsilon 


State University New York Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 
June 1950 

President: James Matson, Curtis Place, Fre- 
donia, New York. 

Vice-president: Marion Weidig, 
Street, Fredonia, New York. 

Secretary: Jean Burgess, Box Gregory Hall, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Treasurer: Carol Parker, 178 Central Avenue, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Vivian Robe, Curtis Place, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Counselor: George Zimmer, State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, New York. 


Zeta Phi 


University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
June 1950 

President: Jerome Heller, 1208 Walsh Coral 
Gables, Florida. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Idalee Vonk, 5755 Blue 
Road, Miami, Florida. 

Secretary: Barbara Levy, 516 Catalonia Avenue, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 

Treasurer: Wm. Suter, 7577 S.W. 81st Avenue, 
South Miami, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Landau, 810 Swann 
Avenue, Miami Springs, Florida. 

Counselor: McElheny, School Education, 
University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Zeta Chi 


Tennessee State University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
July 15, 1950 
President: Dolores Hale Hall, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Madalyn Meadors, goo-14th 
Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Secretary: Gladys McKinney, 1402 Arthur Ave- 
nue, Nashville, Tennesse. 
Historian-Reporter: Eleanor Jones, 2414 Alameda 
Street, Nashville Tennessee. 
Counselor: Mrs. Geraldine Fort, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 


Zeta Psi 


Miner Teachers College, District Columbia, 
Now The District Columbia Teachers College 
October 29, 1950 


President: Ann Taylor, 3208-16th Street, N.E., 
District Columbia. 

Vice-president: Laverne Hammond, 4000- 
18th Street, N.W., District Columbia. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Althea Williams, 136-Peabody 
Street, N.W., District Columbia. 


287 Temple 


Vauda Garnes, 4802- 
Kirby Road, Falls Church, Virginia. 

Counselor: Sadie St. Clair, 1206 Lamont Street, 
District Columbia. 


Zeta Omega 


University Houston, Houston, Texas 
January 12, 1951 


President: Mrs. Lola Dudley, 
Houston 19, Texas. 

Vice-president: Lindon Toepperwein, 1610 
Althea Drive, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs. Helen Bottrell, West 
Thomas Avenue, Pasadena, Texas. 

Treasurer: Christine Brannan, 4380 Blodgett, 
Houston Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Omie Ware, 1066 Gar- 
denia Drive, Houston 18, Texas. 

Counselors: Mrs. Evelyn Thompson, 4616 Brae- 
burn Drive, Bellaire, Texas; Kerbow, 
3220 Rice Boulevard, Houston, Texas. 


1519 Driscoll, 


Eta Alpha 


Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 
January 12, 1951 


President: Marylou Wyse, 1119 19th Avenue 
North, Seattle, Washington. 

Vice-president: Eugene Pastro, 802 West 
Street, Seattle, Washington. 

Corresponding Secretary: Sally Nishimori, 507 
Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 

Recording Secretary: Lorraine Laycock, 8637 
Avenue, South West, Seattle, Washington. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Ellen Farris, 810 East 

Denny, Seattle, Washington. 
Counselor: Herbert Reas, 10737 North West, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Eta Beta 


Western Washington College Education 
Bellingham, Washington 


January 13, 1951 


President: Ken Men’s Residence Hall, 
Western Washington College Education, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Vice-president: Patricia Lunde, 701B Forest Hill 
Apartments, Bellingham, Washington. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Carlson, 515 Chestnut Street, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Treasurer: John Boling, 701 Forest Street, Bell- 
ingham, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Rita Sundal, 823 High Street, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Counselor: Irwin Hammer, 309 Highland 
Drive, Bellingham, Washington. 


Eta Gamma 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 
January 27, 1951 

President: Eulita Carter, Box 254, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 

Vice-president: Glenn Thomas, Jr., College- 
boro, Georgia. 

Secretary: Cathy Holt, Box 245, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 

Treasurer: Andrew Dickson Carrol, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Ellen Blizzard, Box 
455, Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Counselor: Constarice Cone, Box 264, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 


Eta Delta 


Arkansas State College, State College, Arkansas 
May 17, 1951 
President: Doris McPherson, Box 428, State Col- 
lege, Arkansas, 
Vice-president: Charles Itsuki Kawakami, 618 
Huntington Avenue, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 
Secretary: Jane Urie, Box 363, State College, 
Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Smith, Box 64, State College, 
Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Faye Taylor Rodgers, 
607 Twelfth, Paragould, 

Counselor: Lillian Barton, Box 56, State College, 
Arkansas. 


Eta Epsilon 


McMurry College, Abilene, Iowa 
May 18, 1951 


Inactive 


Eta Zeta 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas 
May 19, 1951 


President: Kenneth Sides, Harris Hall, San Mar- 
cos, Texas. 

Vice-president: Bonnie Nance, Sayers Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Secretary: Mary Margaret Schulze, Commons 
Hall, San Marcos, Texas. 

Treasurer: Ella Mae Golden, Sayers Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Langston, Apartment 95, 
Riverside, San Texas. 

Counselors: Irma Bruce, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas. Charles 
Suckle, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, 


Eta Eta 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
May 22, 1951 


Counselor: Albert Palmer, Macalester College, 
St. Paul Minnesota. 


Names other officers not received. 


Eta Theta 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 
June 1951 
President: Murry Plessner, Tehama Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Vice-president: Gerald Glassman, Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Secretary: Mrs. Dorothy Schaffner, 390 Parkside 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
Treasurer: Rose Grand, Montgomery Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Genevieve Kenney, 309 East 
46th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
Counselor: Florence Heisler, 130 Elm Drive E., 
Levittown, New York. 


Eta Iota 


Edinboro State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
June 22, 1951 

President: Carol Hurl, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Janet Sybrant, Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer Marjorie Prihoda, Edinboro, Penn- 

Historian-Reporter: 
Counselor: Whitney, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 


Eta Kappa 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
August 1951 
President: Thomas Hurlburt, 1311 Wellford 
Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Vice-president: Donna Jones, Sparta, North Caro- 
lina. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Carolyn Sheffey, 2547 
Main Street, Marion, Virginia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jane Vogeley, 125 
Chancellor Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Treasurer: Herbert Phillips, 821 Orville Avenue, 

South Norfolk, Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Myra Clark, Uni- 
versity Circle, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Counselor: John Chase, Jr., Peabody Hall, 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Eta Lambda 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
February 15, 1952 
President: Donna Proue, Hathorn Cottage, River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 
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Vice-president: Ardyce Miller, 414 East Cascade, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Coleen Ryan, 503 East Walnut, River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Virginia Potter, 202 South Fourth 
Street, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Drumm, Hathorn Cot- 
tage, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Walker Wyman, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls, Wisconsin. 


Eta 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 16, 1952 

President: Clara Bell Byrd, Box 9375, Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Charles Houston, 1081 North 36th 
Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mattie Clarkson, 1358 Curtis Street, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Marion Rooks, 678 North 35th 
Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Frankie Bouyer, Box 9393, 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Clark, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Eta 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1952 

President: Joanne Parks, Box 368, 
Tech, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Norma Peek, 638 North Jefferson 
Street, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Secretary: June Oliver, Box 85, Tennessee Tech, 
Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Henrietta Sloan, Box 507, Tennessee 
Tech, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Rebecca Roach, Box 1123, 
Tennessee Tech, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Farr, Box 6A, Tennessee Tech, 
Cookeville, Tennessee. 


Eta 


The Youngstown University, Youngstown Ohio 
June 1952 

President: Mrs. Eileen Russo, 1741 Bears Den 
Road, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Rand Becker, 1035 Cherokee 
Drive, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Jean Palatas, 428 
wood Avenue, Struthers, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ella Clark, Willow 
Drive, Youngstown 12, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Alfred Raghanti, Florist Ave- 
nue, Youngstown Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Elizabeth Selikson, 801 
East Florida Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Counselor: George Wilcox, 643 Bryson Street, 
Youngstown Ohio. 


Eta Omicron 


University Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
May 1953 

President: Mary McGary, 3006 Seneca Boule- 
vard, Louisville Kentucky. 

Vice-president Louis Torstrick, 3105 Eagle 
Pass Road, Louisville 13, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Frances Gwinn, 2333 Brighton 
Drive, Louisville Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Ollie Bissmeyer, 3761 Wheeler Ave- 
nue, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Edith Elliott, 1026 South 
Fourth Street, Lincoln Apartments, No. 22, 
Louisville Kentucky. 

Counselor: Joe Wilkes, University Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Eta 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
May 19, 1953 
President: Mary Kay Schmidt, Shaw Hall, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Judith Bate, Shaw Hall, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 
Secretary: Mary Lou Reid, Shaw Hall, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Leslie Major, Granville, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Virginia Niles, Monomoy 
House, Denison University, Ohio. 
Counselor: Schaff, Granville, Ohio. 


Eta Rho 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1953 
President: Mrs. LaRue Pryor, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Byrns Darden, Route Clarks- 
ville, 

Secretary: Suzanne McWilliams, Box 868, Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Betty Lou Staggers, 145 Keith Drive, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Marshall, 1012 Summit 
Street, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Counselor: George Boswell, 
Drive, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


1024 Sunset 


Eta Sigma 


Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma 
May 25, 1953 
President: Willard Maytubby, Langston Univer- 
sity, Langston, Oklahoma. 
Vice-president: Dorothy Russell Raney, Langston 
University, Langston, Oklahoma. 


Corresponding Secretary: Delores Brown, Lang- 
ston University, Langston, 

Recording Secretary: Euna Lewis, Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston, Oklahoma, 

Treasurer: Mrs. Moore, Langston Univer- 
sity, Langston, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Levolia Singleton, Langston 
University, Langston, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Youra Qualls, Langston University, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 


Eta Tau 


Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
May 29, 1953 

President: Mary Frances Carwile, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Geraldine Brown, Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Jane Hazelhurst, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Constance Laudig, Lynch- 
burg College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Weldon Thompson, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Eta Upsilon 


University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
May 29, 1953 
President: Carol Brumbaugh, Lyman Hall, 
University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
Vice-president: Margaret Wing, Waterman Bldg., 
University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
Secretary: Norma Woodruff, Waterman 
University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
Treasurer: Carolyn Brumbaugh, Lyman Hall, 
University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
Historian-Reporter: Jean Ichter, Waterman Bldg., 
University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
Counselor: Nelle Adams, Overlake Park, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Eta Phi 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebraska 
June 11, 1953 


President: Robert Dick, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Art Alberding, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Carol Rathe, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Edna Nigh, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Leona Mae Failor, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Eta Chi 


East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 
June 19, 1953 
President: Lou Mayo, Route Box 30, Green- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Vice-president: Betty Carrol, New Bern High- 
way, Greenville, North Carolina. 

Mrs. Evelyn Tyler, 905 
East 4th Street, Greenville, North Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Sadie Francis, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. 

Counselor: Leo Jenkins, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North 


Eta Psi 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Glassboro, New Jersey 
September 21, 1953 


President: Johanna Ulery, Sewell, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Shirley Stiles, 1439 Princess Ave- 
nue, Camden New Jersey. 

Secretary: Betty Jane Hillman, 548 Greenwich 
Avenue, Paulsboro, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Robert McCobb, 207 Guilford Ave- 
nue, Collingswood New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Pines, R.D. #1, Salem, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Florence Sellers, High Street, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


The 


Eta Omega 


University Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
January 29, 1954 
President: Nancy Weymiller, 1148 Park Avenue, 
Apartment Omaha, Nebraska. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Hannah Wells, 3035 North 
Fiftieth Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Jean Miller, Califor- 
nia Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Historian-Reporter: Shirley Barnum 5132 Pratt 
Street, Omaha, 
Counselor: Hollie Bethel, 5012 Lafayette Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Theta Alpha 


Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
May 15, 1954 

President: Edna Burrell, 1362 Oak Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Eleanor Harmon, 3504 13th 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Lillian Walker, 2140 North Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Margaret Middleton, 3951 
Street, N.E., Washington, 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Spencer, 628 Keefer 
Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Blaine 
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Theta Beta 


Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 
May 25, 1954 

President: Robert Christiana, Coachman Lane, 
Levittown, New York. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Ruth Gleason, Boston Ave- 
nue, Massapequa, New York. 

Secretary: Maureen McGuire, Jane Street, 
Hempstead, New York. 

Treasurer: Marilyn Bostrom, Hathaway Drive 
Garden City, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Myron Schlesinger, Nebbe 
Lane, Bethpage, New York. 

Counselor: Henry Ford, 816 Merillon Avenue, 
Westbury, New York. 


Theta Gamma 


Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
May 28, 1954 


President: Ellen Toler, Box 321, Station 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Aubrey Lucas, Box 93, Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mary Ann Holbrook, Box 175, 
Station Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Pat Culpepper, Box 373, Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

Historian-Reporter: Darlene Whitecotton, 2006 
Evergreen Lane, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Roy Bigelow, Box 135, Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Theta Delta 


Delta State College, Cleveland, Mississippi 
June 26, 1954 

President: Wauden Stanton, Route Cleveland, 
Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Patricia Horton, Delta State 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Patricia Carwile, Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Treasurer: William Durrett, Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Historian-Reporter: Peggy Dalton, 812 Farmer 
Avenue, Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Jacob, Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 


Theta Epsilon 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas 
October 23, 1954 


President: Don Faver, 757 East North 11th Street, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Vice-president: Robert Hale, 1734 North 
Street, Abilene, Texas. 

Secretary: Glenda Williams, 1241 Elm Street, 
Abilene, Texas. 


Treasurer: Maxie Baccus, 4053 South 7th Street, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Georgan Gilbreath, Station 
ACC, Box 414, Abilene, Texas. 

Counselor: Hays, 749 East North 13th 
Street, Abilene, Texas. 


Theta Zeta 
Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
December 11, 1954 


President: Elizabeth Ann Hulsey, 325 Lakeview 
Drive, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Rebecca Jane Burgess, 325 Lake- 
view Drive, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Joan Wiens, 325 Lakeview Drive, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Merrill Ziegler, Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Willa Fowler, 1718 East 
Maple, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Edward Dyer, Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


Theta Eta 


National College Education, Evanston, 
May 1955 


President: Dorthea Laadt, 2532 Asbury Avenue, 
Evanston, 

Vice-president: Anna Mae Sica, 4053 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, 

Secretary: Nancy Sustersic, 124 Clyde Avenue, 
Evanston, 

Treasurer: Laura Whitney, 2532 Asbury Avenue, 
Evanston, 

Historian-Reporter: Linnea Suttie, 2207 Eshcol 
Avenue, Zion, 

Counselor: Janet Rees, National College 
Education, Evanston, 


Theta Theta 


University Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 
May 22, 1955 


President: Patricia Ann McElroy, 3007 Douglas- 
dale Road, Richmond, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Adair McConnell, Box 403, 
University Richmond, Virginia. 

Secretary: Anne Stuart Hartz, Westhampton Col- 
lege, University Richmond, Virginia. 
Treasurer: David Armbrister, Box 

University Richmond, Virginia. 
Vincent Nitti, Box 814, 
University Richmond, Virginia. 
Counselor: Overton, Chairman, Department 
Education, University Richmond, Virginia. 


691, 


Theta Iota 
Florida University, Tallahassee, Florida 
May 


President: John Church, 201 Jordan Park, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Vice-president: Ernest Niblack, 715 West Long 
Street, Orlando, Florida. 

Secretary: Mrs. Barbara Black, Box 83, Florida 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Treasurer: Teresa Hamilton, 810 Eighth Avenue, 
Bartow, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Annie Williams, 1667 
University Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Counselor: Joseph Awkard, Box 83, Florida 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Theta Kappa 


State University Teachers College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 
May 31, 1955 

President: Patricia Fortune, Macdonough Hall, 
Broad Street, Plattsburgh, New York. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Elizabeth Menshausen Smith, 
Macdonough Hall, Broad Street, Platts- 
burgh, New York. 

Secretary: Melva Naylor, Macdonough Hall, 
Broad Street, Plattsburgh, New York. 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Harris, Morrisonville, New 
York. 

Historian-Reporter: Charlene Mac- 
donough Hall, Broad Street, Plattsburgh, 
New York. 

Counselor: Eleanor Lewis, State University Teach- 
ers College, Plattsburgh, New York. 


Theta Lambda 


Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
August 1955 
President: Marian Rutledge, Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon. 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 


Jacksonville, Florida 
January 1935 
President: Patricia Coleman, 904 Jasmine Place, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Vice-president: Florence Beever, 
Road, Jacksonville, 
Secretary: Mrs. Hester Fisackerly, 3200 St. 
Augustine Road, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Treasurer: Evelyn McCaskill, 2110 Belote Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Historian-Reporter: Clara Weltch, 1815 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Counselor: Florence Hughes, 816 Oak Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
May 1936 


1935 Largo 


President: Winnie Bedell, 717 Sargent Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Vice-president: Mrs. Frances Miller Batchelor, 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 

Secretary: Sarah Morse Venegas, Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon. 

Treasurer: Joanne Marie Terhark, Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: Sandra Jane Schuerman, Wil- 
lamette University, Salem, Oregon. 

Counselor: Kenneth Lottick, Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon. 


Theta 


South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota 
October 17, 1955 


President: Vernon Richter, Apt. 129, College 
Grove, South Dakota State College, College 
Station, South Dakota. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Harriet Bonhorst, Box 
667, College Station, South Dakota. 

Secretary: Merlynn Matejka, Development Hall, 
South Dakota State College, College Station, 
South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Corinne Schmuck, Development Hall, 
South Dakota State College, College Station, 
South Dakota. 

Reporter: Jack Schneider, 725 6th Street, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. 

Historian: Avis Giddings, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 

Counselor: John Hair, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, South Dakota. 


728 6th Avenue, 


Vice-president: Emma Murphy, 3541 Bellaire 
Dr. S., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ruth Phillips, 2024 Grace 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Eula Hunter, 3000 Ave- 
nue Fort Worth, Texas. 

Counselor: Mrs. Velma Parker, 4418 Pershing 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
February 14, 1941 


President: Bertha Smith, 2323 Oakdale Street, 
Houston Texas. 

Vice-president: Mary Rosenfeld, 215 Glenwood 
Drive, Houston Texas. 

Secretary: Martha Ann Filson, 
Boulevard, Houston Texas. 

Treasurer: Wilbur Kuehne, 4027 Turnberry 
Circle, Houston 25, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Eva Margaret Davis, 1601 
South Shepherd Drive, Houston 19, Texas. 


3758 Sunset 
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Counselor: 
Street, Houston Texas. 


Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby 


Nemaha Alumni 


Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947 


President: Elsie Rice, 3125 Cedar Avenue, 
Lincoln Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Edward Steck, 7122 North 
Street, Omaha 12, Nebraska. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Esther Shubert, 1426 South 
Street, Lincoln Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Gladys Andersen, 6338 
Huntington Street, Lincoln Nebraska. 

Counselor: Elsa McFie, Hotel Lindell, Lincoln 
Nebraska. 


Wichita Alumni 


Wichita, Kansas 
January 19, 1951 
President: Chandler Hatfield, 1831 North Estelle 
Street, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Vice-president: Belle Huey, 447 South Yale Street, 
Wichita Kansas. 
Secretary: Mrs. Helen Woolman, 1485 Coolidge 
Street, Wichita Kansas. 
Treasurer: Lottchen Hunter, 1706 North Market 
Street, Wichita Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Florence Walker, 207 North 
Estelle Street, Wichita Kansas. 
Counselor: Walter Lucas, 2402 North Chautauqua 
Street, Wichita 14, Kansas. 


San Joaquin Alumni 


Fresno State College, Fresno California 
November 17, 1951 


President: Mrs. Etta Paladino, 1415 West Vassar 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: Emerson Bain, County Superin- 
tendent Schools, Box 178, Madera, Cali- 
fornia. 

Secretary: Lila Love, Box 191, Fowler, California. 
(when initiated). 

Treasurer: Robert Carr, Fresno State College, 
Fresno California. 

Historian-Reporter: John Ryska, 5454 Sussex 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California. 

Editor: Merle Sheaffer, 364 North Fresno Street, 
Fresno, California. 


Kansas City, Missouri, Alumni 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 30, 1951 
President: Edith Stuart, 3704 Hardy Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Gladys Blunk, 4030 Garfield 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Secretary: Clyde Baer, 4628 Harrison Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Wayne Snyder, 4247 Bellefontaine 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Gould Allison, 614 
West Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Counselor: Grace Riggs, 1844 Claremont Avenue, 
Independence, Missouri. 


Southern California Alumni 


1956 San Salvatore Place, 
San Marino California 
September 27, 1952 


President: Mrs. Bernice Madsen, 6291 Orange 
Avenue, Long Beach California. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Athena Sawyer, 
Norwalk Boulevard, Whittier, California. 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Amy Brainard, 
Hershey Street, San Gabriel, California. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Jocelyn Profant, 
1783 Vineyard Avenue, Los Angeles 19, Cali- 
fornia. 
Treasurer: Jack Wilson, 1101 South California 
Street, San Gabriel, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Charles Norman, 8874 Em- 
peror Avenue, San Gabriel, California. 
Counselor: Mrs. Grace Jones Swanson, 1956 San 
Salvatore Place, San Marino California. 


Pensacola Alumni 


Pensacola, Florida 
October 21, 1953 
President: Wayne Tappan, 1501 East Gonzalez 
Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Vice-president: Gladys Foster, 675 North 15th 
Avenue, Pensacola, Florida. 
Recording Secretary: Grace Earnest, 2116 West 
LaRua Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Corresponding Secretary: Eulalie Oliver, North 
Spring Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Treasurer: Mary Barrineau, 1409 East Gadsden 
Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Historian-Reporter: Occie Clubbs, 
Blount Street, Pensacola, Florida. 
Counselor: Henry Ashmore, 2960 North Mag- 
nolia Avenue, Pensacola, Florida. 


Culture one thing and varnish EMERSON 


Fellowship International Education 


$5000 Award for Foreign Study and Travel 1956-57 
KAPPA DELTA 


National Honor Society Education 


OPEN Competent professional workers education and re- 
lated fields: 


Who are ready undertake significant educa- 


tional study country countries other than the 
United States 


Who are prepared spend nine months more 


residence abroad pursuit the study 


Who have reached stage professional life equiva- 


lent doctoral status who have completed the 


doctorate 


Who possess are willing acquire some knowl- 


edge the countries visited and acquaintance 


with the language, needed 


Who have the experience and preparation necessary 


undertake the study and contribute interna- 


tional cultural understanding. 


Who are holding expect hold positions for which 


the above study and travel will helpful. 


APPLY TO: Miss Florence Stratemeyer, Chairman, Committee 


Fellowship International Education, Box 523, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Application blanks available 


Final date for filing application data: March 1956 
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Orders official 
blanks must 
approved 
and the Record- 
er-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
but 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
special blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor key 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No. No. No. No. 
$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 


Single Double 
Letter Letter 
$2.75 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
Jewelry 10%. addition, sales use tax 
charged some states indicated: Ala- 
bama, 3%; Colorado, 2%; lowa, 
Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 2%; Michigan, 
3%; North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; South Dakota, 
3%; Utah, 2%; West Virginia, 2%; Wyoming, 
2%. Also, Champaign City tax '/2% must 
added any jewelry going into the City 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Since state taxes vary from time time, officers 
should make check the taxes their own 
states determine the amount which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Guard Pins 


